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Wednesday, July 27, 1 92 1 . 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

STATEMENTS OF MR. ALBERT ]>. LASKER, GHAIRMAlf UNITED 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD AND PRESIDENT OF THE EMER- 
GENCY FLEET CORPORATION; MR. ALONZO TWEEDALE, 
GENERAL COMPTROLLER; COMMANDER R. D. GATE WOOD, 
DIRECTOR DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR; MR. J. 
BARSTOW SMULL, DIRECTOR DIVISION OF OPERATIONS ; MR. 
ELMER SCHLESINGER, GENERAL COXHirSEL ; AND MR. ROBERT 
H. MONTGOMERY, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen of the committee, the Emergenc:yr 
Fleet Corporation appropriations for 1922, under the sundry civil 
act, approved March 4, 1921, read as follows: 

The expenses of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Pleet Corporation, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, for administrative purposes, the payment 
of claims arising from the cancellation of contracts, damage charges and miscellaneous 
adjustments, maintenance and operation of vessels, the completion of vessels now 
under construction, and for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled ''An act 
to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation and provide for the disposition, regulation, and 
use of property acquired thereunder, and for other purposes, " approved June 5, 1920, 
shall be paid from the following sources: 

(a) The amount on hand July 1, 1921; (b) the amount received during the fiscal year 
1922 from the operation of ships; and (c) not to exceed $55,000,000 from deferred pay- 
ments on ships sold prior to tiie approval of this act, from plant arid material sold during 
the fiscal year 1922, and fromships sold during'the fiscal yearl922: Fnn ided^ That after 
the approval of this act no contract shall be entered into or work undertaken for the 
construction of any additional vessels for the United . States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The deficiency act approved June 16, 1921, appropriated $25,000,- 
000 for the_fiscal year 1922 for the completion of vessels now under 
construction, and this act also appropriated $36,852,000 for the fiscal 
year 1921 for the construction of ships. 

The estimate submitted, which is now pending before the commit- 
tee, comes in House Document No. 103 and is for $125,000^000 for 
the period from July 1 to December 31, 19^1, with a recommendation 
that all the receipts during'* the year be covered into the Treasury 
and that direct appropriations be made for the expenses of the boardf. 
It is evident that the estimate coAt^umlateSf that only the receipts 
from the sale of assets sTiall be covered into the Treasury and that 
the receipts 'from operations be used for expenses, of operations as 
in the past. ... 

Mr. Lasker, will you be kind eaough to give us your full name and 
your title ? 
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Mr. Lasker. Albert D. Lasker, chairman United States Shipping 
Board and president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The Chairman. We would like, if you are able to furnish it, a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures for 1921 and the estimated 
receipts and expenditures for 192?j, and we would like to have it 
supplied so that we may have time to analyze it between now and 
the time we get through taking testimony m connection with this 
estimate for an appropriation. 

Mr. Lasker. The statem^tit of receipts and expenditures for 1921 
we have with us in so far, I believe, as it relates to cash. To give 
you a statement from the Shipping Boai*d of its operations as you 
would expect of any business corporation is an unpossibUity. The 
records are not there, and the reasons they are not there will ba 
disclosed as we proceed. 

The Chairman. Will you be kind enoi^h to have whoever has 
this statement hand it to the clerk of the committee, and we will 
analyze it and take it up later ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; we will deposit it with you before we leave. 
In fact, we received several scores of questions yesterday afternoon 
between 12 and 3 o'clock from the clerk of the conmiittee, answers 
to which we have prepared, but responsibihty for which I wish per- 
sonally to enter a disclaimer. I have no idea whether the answers 
are sensible or silly, correct or incorrect. Only experience of years 
could make a man know enough of the history behind those volumin- 
ous questions to be able to vouch for them. I do not say that in 
order to evade responsibihty, but because I want to do nothing that 
would interfere with my having such measm-e of confidence of which 
I ought to be deserving, and a man who vouches for those things he 
can not be certain about certainlv forfeits such confidence in advance. 

The Chairman. We would like very much to have, Mr. Lasker, 
if you can supply it, a statem^it showing how the estimate for 
$125,000,000 was made up; how much of it is for construction; how 
much for operations loss, settlement of claims, etc., in order that it 
may be at nand while the hearing is going on. We do not want to 
have you reply to this request now verbally 

Mr. Lasker (interposing) . I will have to, because you are getting 
at the crux of the matter. You are asking me to do something that 
with self-respect and in decent treatment of Congress I could not do; 
that is, give a forecast of the needs of that business. 

The GSiairman. You mean to say you are not able 

Mr. Lasker (interposing). I think it would take a 10 or 15 minute 
statement to apprise you why it can not be done. I would not put 
my signature to such an estunate. I could not put myself behmd 
it, and I want to give you the reason. 

The Chairman. Then, Mr. Lasker, we will just let you go ahead now 
and make any statement you please, and we will try not to interrupt 
you. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF MR. LASKER. 

Mr. Lasker. I only want to say, in passing, that I do not intend to 
be arbitrary. After you hea?- piy statement, I think you wiU be in 
full sympathy with tne fact* &al you could do that as well as I can, 
or anyone else. 

e 
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The Chairman.- Go right ahead, Mr. Lacker, and make whatever 
statement you desire; 

Mr. Lasker. I will have to try to weave together a sort of fabric 
that will give you a picture of what we iliheri'ted there. As you 
know, the President tried for months to get some one to accept the 
chairmanship of the ShipJ)ing Board, m tendered it to this man 
and he tendered it to tnat man, and* no man would touch it. I 
finally accepted the position, and I am going along on the basis that 
there is no job in the world I wanted as much as this one and that 
there is nothing I would as happily do as this work; but I do 
want to draw the background that for months man after man wh» 
was competent to take the position refused if, in spite of the President 
urging them, because the Shipping Board had an unsavory reputa-»- 
tion everywhere. It had an unsavory reputation with the public, 
an unsavory reputation with the shippers, and an unsavory reputa* 
tion with Congress, and an unsavory reputation with the press. After 
I got in, to get men connected with it has been one of the hardest 
undertakings, I believe, a man could engage in. It was looked on as 
a semidisgrace; it was considered that a man was wrecking his future. 
Now, there must be reasons behind this. The Shipping Board was 
born in the stress of war under war >conditions. The Jones Act, 
under which we are operating now, provides that the Shipping Board 
shall be kept in being for two purposes, one as an aid to the Army 
and Navy m time of war, whicn means that it must also be a com- 
petent, functioning organisation toward that purpose in times of 
peace; and second, to foster American commerce and develop trade 
routes. 

It was for the first purpose that it came into being originally, under 
the stress of war. 

Pardon me, if I am covering ground that I know all of you know* 
It is necessary, it seems to me, to have our minds meet by a repetition 
of these facts to properly understand what we inherited and why we 
can not give you what you want. 

We were unprepared for the building of such ships. We were 
only able to keep our Army and Navy going under the protective 
wing of the British merchant marine; in fact, I am informed that 
most of the ships we own to-day only came off of the ways after peace 
was declared. There are those who claim that the very fact that 
these ships were about to come off the ways is one of the things 
that brought the war to a conclusion at the time it stopped. The 
ships we got during the war were ships mostly that were already 
building and were commandeered; that is, that were building for 
private purposes or for other Governments. Am I right in that, 
CJommander Gatewood ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. In order to get ships quickly constructed, they used 
such facilities as were at hand, in such ways as were at hand, and 
there was not a balanced fleet built; I mean, balanced for commercial 
purposes. For instance, in England, the British Government has 
no transports. They have ceased using that system. The merchant 
marine Builds boats with a view to their being used as transports, 
and the Government commandeers them when they want them. 
They built what is called a balanced merchant marine. We have a 
hybrid merchant marine. Many of these boats are absolutely worth- 
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less. I refer not only to the wooden ships which were a $313,000,000 
egregious blunder — ^I am not competent to say whether excusable 
or inexcusable, but it would seem inexcusable; I am not referring to 
the cement ships only, but from what I have been told by experts 
I would be led to believe that there are many of the steel snips, 
particularly of the smaller sizes, which must ultimately be disposed 
of. These boats were built imder war conditions at top speed and 
at an expense which it would seem to me was out of proportion to 
what even war-time hysteria should have made necessary. They 
had riveting contests and that may not have made for ejEcient 
work. 

What I am trying to picture to you is that the ships we inherited 
are to some extent more or less sick ships; that the business that the 
Aew Shippingftoard took over is more or less in its every aspect a sick 
business. World trade has collapsed. We know that we are having 
a, great recession of trade here m the States now, and as they are 
having the same thing all over the world, it reflects itself at the maxi^ 
mum m world shipping. So that our business is sick, our ships are 
sick, and as a result of reconstruction days, strikes, and the general 
lack of pride and interest in these ships, which I wiU cover later, the 
ships^ personnel are sick. I am trying to merely emphasize what we 
tooK over. 

However, the ships are here, one thousand four hundred and some 
odd of them, other than the wooden ships. Now, as long as they are 
here, there is only one of two things that can be done with them: (a) 
They can be operated, by which I mean either sailing the seas or 
cared for at anchorage; or (6) thev can be sunk. 
, You have no other option, and to keep them at anchorage costs 
more money than to sail them, because you only sail them when you 
see money and a profit in sight. It does not matter whether we are 
for or against the fleet, here it is, and we are put to a choice of one 
of tho§e two things, and no other thing. No nuracle can change that. 

The fleet, though, in the time it has operated, has undoubtedly 
saved to America untold millions of dollars in freights that would 
have gone to other countries. There were so many boats and we 
Jiad so few operators that at first you could charter these boats 
^because anyone could run a boat and make money on it, immediatehr 
after the war; there was more freight than there were carriers. It 
did not matter what you wanted to charge, it was only a question of 
whether you would give them the boats. At first there was no great 
trouble, but when tne world business, about 18 months ago, began to 
drop, the Shipping Board, with so many new boats coming through — 
the Doats which it was claimed were cheaper to complete than to pay 
salvage on and leave uncompleted— the Snipping Board devised apian 
of leasing the boats known in the Shipping Board and throughout the 
ishipping world in America as the MO. contract. 

Now, I do not know. Maybe if I had been on the board at that 
time or if any of you gentlemen had been on the board at that time» 
you would have votecf for that contract in the light of things as they 
were then. May be you would not have voted for it; maybe I would 
not have voted for it. Without comment, because I am not expert 
enough on whether at that time that contract should have been voted 
for or not, it has turned out to have been as vicious and incompetent 
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a basis of doi^g businei^ as the human mind could deyise;, and it was 
all that was needed to make this sick business infinitely sicker^ 
« Under that contract boats are allocated to operating companies. 
When the war began we had a handful of operators in the United 
States. I think at its height there were something like 200 Shipping 
Board operators. These operator, shippmg being a highly technicS 
business, had to come out oi private life. Some of them were moving- 
picture men and some of them had been capital traders. They were 
from all walks of life and they came into it because it did not hurt 
how incompletely the ships were run, they could make money, 
They took our ships and one concern, I believe it was the moving- 
picture operating concern, collected freights on them, ran them to 
South America, collected the return freigats, deserted the boats, and 
it took several hundred thousand dollars of Government money to 
take our own boats out of libel. 

. If I am too long m my statement, Mr. Chairman r 

. The Chairm;an. iGo right ahead and take all the time you want, 
. Mr. Laskeb. I do not want to bore vou, but I do not Know how 
otherwise to give you the picture of wnat we have got and why we 
can not accurately make this estimate. It can not be given in figures, 
but must be given in history. 

The Chairman. Just go right along. 

Mr. Lasker. These operators get 5 per cent on the amount of 
freight or parage money collected. 

Mr. Buchanan. On the gross amoimt ? 

Mr. Laskeb. On the gross amount. It does not hurt how much 
we lose. It does not hurt how much we take in. I have here cases, 
a couple of which I will subsequently read to you, that sound .un- 
believable, of how they routed boats in order to make a few dollars 
for themselves and lose thousands of dollars for the Government. 

Out of 9,j000 voyages made under that contract, 6,000 are un- 
accounted for, and that is why your bookkeeping system has col- 
lapsed. I am told, and again I am not an expert, it is because the 
form of contract was wrong. An operator sends in his account to 
us for money we have advanced to him. We write back, ''We dis- 
allow such and such item and such and such item,'' and he just 
quits sending in his report. We have no system there which can 
function under the contract as it exists to-day. 

The Chairman. What are you doing in the way of changing that ? 

Mr. Lasker. It took me the first few weeks to get competent men 
who were willing to come with the board. I feel that 1 have the 
three best men for that purpose in America, I did not take them 
because they were the only three we could get, but the only three 
we could want, and they are working on changing that form of 
contract. We are working on it now. 

I am ffoing to try to draw a picture to show that for a year it is 
impossible in this wreck to show anything. At the end of the year, 
as to whether we have righted this thing or not, I am willing to take 
the full responsibility. We are working on that now, but I only got 
these men to work last Wednesday, I could not get them down here 
more quickly and I took them out of large and prosperous businesses, 
and had to spend weeks talking them into the idea, and finally got 
them on the mducement that we would get the support of Congress, 
among other things. That it is up to time to develop. 
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^ ' The result is that on operations alone the collapse of world tradef 
is instanced by this statement: 

On January 1st we had inactive 189 boats; we had active 1,142 
l)oats, or a total of 1,331. On July 23 we had in operation 632 boats, 
tmder repairs and reconditioning, 66 boats, and mactive, including 
tied-up and idle boats, 747 boats, a total of 1,445 boats. Now, on the 
whole, it costs more money to tie a boat up than it does to operate it, 
because if a boat operates, even if it loses money, it is taking in some 
money and its total keep is not lost; whereas, under our merchant 
marine laws there are certain expenses that must be maintained in 
the keeping of a boat. 

Those boats are laid up for two reasons: First, there is no world 
trade at all to warrant keeping them in operation, and second, in 
building up the American merchant marine, we undertook a great 
many things, and in many cases we took our Government-owned 
boats off and gave the preference to privately owned boats, because 
our only hope of getting out of this awful mess of Government owner- 
ship was to have some company to operate the boats, so that when 
the world conditions were better, we could dispose of the boats, but 
that will take time. With the added boats tnat are laid up with a 
consequent loss there which no one can forecast, and with the fact 
that on the operations for the last 18 months two-thirds of the 
voyages are unaccounted for, so that we do not know what the ex- 
penses of the operations are, it would be a mad man who, inheriting 
a wreck like this and agreeing to be the liquidator, would have the 
temerity to come before you and give you a budget, which, in effect 
is a fiscal prediction for the future based on the recorded operations 
of the past, when, as a matter of fact, there are no recorded operations 
that any man can get at. 

The Chairman. Who is to blame for that? 

Mr. Lasker. We were put in charge of a failing sick business. We 
have been working there really for from 16 to 18 hours every day, 
and we have not gone into that thing. It is just a matter of keeping 
iip with the losses as they come in, and trying to do some constructive 
work that will prevent them. I should say that the blame lay in the 
womb of the war, in the hurry with which it was started, and in the 
manner in which it was conducted from the very beginning. Whether 
it was in the men or system, or both, I dp not know. Of course, yoit 
can refuse this appropriation if you want to, but the thing has never 
had what I would call a Chinaman's chance. However, here are the 
boats. I did not build them, but they are there. You can either 

five the time and money to save the situation, or you can sink the 
oats. It is a choice of one of those two things that is before Congress. 
However, if you do not sink them quickly, you wiU have to vote the 
appropriation anyhow, because there is the cost of keeping them. 
While you are waiting to make up your minds to have the courage 
to sink them, they wul cost as much money as it would cost you to 
try to do some constructive work to save the situation. I do not 
know whether we are the men who can save it, or whether it will take 
three or four other relays, because this is a man-kiUer j6b. You do 
not have to have much conscience if you go down there and see this 
chamber of horrors and be unable to sleep at nights. It is there, 
and it is wrong. I do not blaine anyone, and I do not know that we 
can right it. It may be that it will take the next crowd to right it. 
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We will stick until our health breaks, and then you can get somebody 
else until their health breaks. 

Mr. Kellby. Is this $125,000,000 just a guess ? 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir; that is a roimd figure. As you understand^ 
there is a business judgment that, makes a man, evm if he does 
not know much about boats and shipping, after he has seen a certain 
picture of it, competent to make a round figure estimate, which I 
think is the most competent incompetent guess we could make.- 

Mr. Kelley. You are prepared to furnish the committee with all 
the definite information on which you based your estimate ? 

Mr. Lasker. I can give that to you in two seconds. They are the 
only figures I can give. I understand that in this respect I have to 
report to Congress to do this job, but Congress must not try to make 
me do things that will discreoit me. 

Mr. Kelley^ We are not so much interested in protecting the con- 
clusion as in the things in which you reached your conclusion. 

Mr. Lasker. There are no definite figures on which to reach a con- 
clusion, because, as I have said, a budget means a prediction of your 
financial operations in the future based on your recorded financial 
operations of the past, and there are no such. I can not create them 
by a miracle. I say that with no disrespect, but I can not furnish 
them, because they are not there. I am not trying to evade or duck. 
I hate a man who evades and ducks, but I must state the situation. 
I did not do this. I may be the criminal at the dock next year, but 
not this year. 

The Chairman. Have you- any idea how much money is due the 
Shipping Board from ship operations that have not yet been reported ? 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir; we may owe a lot of money. There is 
probably nothing due, but they may show that we owe a lot of 
inoney. I can not tell you what shape it will be in. When we took 
it over, we made two sets of books.- We will keep two sets of books, 
and we drew a red line on July 1 . We will let the old set fall wherever 
it will or we will do with it the best we can, but we are making the 
new set froiti the time we took it over, and I can tell you that that 
will be an exact bookkeeping system, and a year from now we will 
have books that will show the facts. 

The Chairman. What we are trying to do is to get the facts. 

Mr. Lasker. And I am trying to give you the facts as much as 
they can be given, but I can not give you the facts. I have read 
the records that you have, and a whole lot of records, but they were 
not facts, and this administration ean not give them to you. We 
will give to you the little that we know, but it is a verv little. That 
is not said with a view to ducking or evading. I could deceive you 
about it and be shown up, but 1 say t^iat these are not facts. I 
do not believe that practical shipping men would find it out any 
quicker than we would, because when they go into the minute details 
tney lose sight of the broad picture. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATE OF $125,000,000. 

Now, you ask me how we got at that $125,000,000. Well, 
$26,000,000 has been voted already for the completion of ships. 
That is a known thing, and the $100,000,000 we arrived at in thia 
way: Do not hold me down to exact figures, because there are 
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thouaimds of those things crowding in on me, and I wiU have to 
give you round figiu'es. They got all of their experts together. I 
do not know whether all of the experts there are worth paying 
attention to or not. I do not want to reflect on any competent 
gentlemen, and nobody will claim that there are not some competent 
men there. What the thing needs is leadership, policy, and sup- 

{)ort. There must be some competent people there, but I would 
ike to say that, hj and large, the circumstances have not permitted 
the mien to function competently. The men could not function 
competently. However, they got those experts together. I do not 
vouch for what they gave me, but I simply pass it on to you. Those 
experts predicted that, based on the experience there in the past, 
wnich did not influence me much, $136,000,000 would be required 
for operations the coming year. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to say that the figure should have been $236,000,000. There 
is no experience there. There is nothing from which to foretell 
whether certain ships will be operated. That makes it impossible 
for a man to predict it. 

Mr. Buchanan. You have the figures of your experts showing the 
allocation of this amount ? 

Mr. Laskeb. I will give them to you. I will have them put in 
the record, but I protest that they be accepted as the honest opinion 
of the present Shipping Board. 

The Chaibman. In other words, you do not vouch for them ? 

Mr. Laskeb. No, sir; I do not believe in them. I do not mean 
to be disrespectful to the committee at all. 

Mr. Buchanan. Go ahead; we understand that. 

Mr. Kelley. Was this $136,000,000 loss allocated among the 
various companies operating those ships ? 

Mr. Laskeb. No, sir. Come down there and live two weeks, and 
you will get a picture of it. 

Mr. Kelley. Could not that be done? How did you arrive at 
the $136,000,000 ? How can we tell the House what this is for ? 

Mr. Laskeb. Ask Mr. Gary to predict what the Steel Corporation 
will make or lose in the next 12 months, or ask the president of the 
Standard Oil Co. what the Standard Oil Co. will make or lose in the 
next 12 months. Ask any business man to do that. It can not be 
done, and when you are talking about ships it surely can not be done. 
That is true, because it is safe to say that every shipping board in 
the world is losing money to-day. I do not know that this Ship- 
ping Board is makmgsuch an awfully bad showing as compared with 
the rest of them. When Congress asks a question like that, it is 
asking a question that no living man can answer. 

Mr. Kelley. Some big sums are made up of small details, and 
whether you have estimated it on the basis of any past experience or 
riot, those details must exist somewhere. 

Mr. Laskeb. They can not. Who could have foretold that on 
January 1, 1921, that list of inactive boats would increase from 189 
to 747 by July 23 ? 

Mr. Bybns. WTiv not say $150,000,000 or $125,000,000 ? 

Mr. Laskeb. I do not know. I will have those experts before you- 
You can cross-examine them, because what they predicted to me is 
what has been handed to you. I will have to sit there and save some 
money and do some real work, and not lose my time with clairvoy- 
ancy. 
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Mr. Kelley. What you want is a revolving fund of $136,000,000 
to operate on ? 

Mr. Lasker. That is what I need. You can be the stargazers, and 
let me try to do this work. Really, if I can help out in there by being 
the victim in this matter, I am willing to be that. I do not care 
what I may seem, but what I am. I do not have any confidence with 
those fiffures. Do not '*kid" yourselves with them. That has been 
the troa>le with the Shipping Board ftom the begiBning. They have 
come bravely before you and have been willing to make predictions 
based upon this or that. I do not intend to reflect upon any man, 
because maybe they thought they could do it at the time. I am 
lucky in this to the extent that I have come in after these preflictors 
have been in. 

The Chairman. You are not willing to take chances on them? 

Mr. Lasker. I am thinking more of the enterprise, and I do not 
want to get the enterprise in any worse condition. I want to build 
up some confidence m it, because it is deserving of it. I have been 
painting the picture in its blackness, and I would like to tell you 
what there is good about it. I do not believe that it is through lack 
of courage and sanity in the country that they do not end this enter- 
prise. I wanted to answer your question, but I think you have 
answered it, because that is what we want — a revolving fund. Before 
telling you of the good things, I want to tell you of some of the 
shocking things. I would Ime to tell you of what we are doing 
toward reorganization, and what we will do with the money that you 
entrust us with. 

The Chairman. That is what we want to know. 

claims and lawsuits. 

Mr. Lasker. I will tell you the good part of it, after I finish with 
the black side. Those are generalities, and you can have as much 
judgment on them as anyone else. Take, for instance, the matter of 
lawsuits, claims, and admiralty suits : I can not get any two figures to 
agree, and I have been there seven weeks. I have stacks of figures 
from one department or another department, and they change as 
much as the thermometer* does in the spring. I can not find out 
for sure how many lawsuits we have. One day it is one number 
and another day it is another number. I am willing to accept this 
number, that, outside of admiralty suits, we have 898 cases, although 
I have been told subsequently that we have not. The total amount 
involved is something over $300,000,000. 

Mr. Buchanan. Is that the total amount claimed ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. Let me tell you something about that: 
There are 1,700 admiralty cases, running into $50,000,000. 

Mr. Kelley. The lawsuits involve construction claims, do they 
not? 

Mr. Lasker^. Yes, sir. I will give you that definitely, and, when 
I have finished, I think you will have information before you that 
will give you the basis to judge of at least one thing, and that is 
whether we should be entrusted with this revolving mnd. That is 
all we can do to-day. I am trying to be on trial, so that you can 
judge whether we can be entrusted with this fund. If you do not 
think we should be, then you should report against us. If you 
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think we should b^ entrusted with it, you can show that by giving- 
us the revolving fund. The general counsel will tell you later about 
how these cases were handled. There are 1,700 admiralty cases^ 
and three lawyers handled 1,200 of them in New York. Now, 
before they can get around to them all, the evidence has disappeared. 
As you know, sailors scatter ^.11 over the world. I might say to 
you that one man formerly in a high position in the Shipping Board 
said to me, ^'Lasker, do not pay any one over $10,000 salarv, because 
Congress will ride you to death if you do. '' I said, '^ If I do not pay 
some over $10,000 salary, my conscience will ride me to death, 
because I will know that I am riding to a failure, and I will do the 
right thing as I see it. '' I will do the right thing as I see it, even if 
I get licked for being right. They have suits there amounting to as 
much as $17^000,000 in a single claim^ and we have got a lot of claims 
Qf from five to six million dollars. I do not. want you to ask me 
any questions about it, because that would not be fair, but, by way 
of diversion, when I was first appointed, one man asked to meet 
me at home, and when I met him, he almost kissed me. When I 
first came down here, I asked them to look him up and see how 
much claim he had against us. They asked me, ^'Wnat makes you 
think he has a claim r' I said, ''It is because he is so awfully nice 
to me.'' They came back and reported that he had a claim of 
between five and six million dollars. 

Now, I knew that from his old attitude. What do I have in the 
way of lawyers ? I am not reflecting on any of them, but I have not 
the heart to ''gyp'' my Government that way. By "gyp'' I mean 
the criminal term. These claimants employ the most distinguished 
and ablest lawyers, and their cases are most ably prepared. We go 
into court with "flapdoodle" political appointments. I do not say 
that because I have anything against political appointees, because 
many of them are very competent men, but I. would not want ta 
appear here at the bar next year to answer for wasting the Govern- 
ment's money on the one hand, nor, on the other hand, to compromise 
with expediency by not doing the right thing in this matter. I will 
increase the legal expense, because any man who comes in there and 
wants to save money for the Government must increase that legal 
expense anywhere from half a million dollars to one million dollars. 
We do have lawyers who are not competent. They may be com- 
petent to work in an organization and to be a part of it in a minor 
position, but they are not competent to have these great responsi- 
oilities put upon them. We are gathering around us a legal staff 
that should be the pride of any corporation in the world. No other 
corporation has one like it, because no other corporation ever had 
so much money to defend. They have not only had an incompetent 
way of trying cases, but the records were not kept right, and I do not 
know how we will straighten them out. It is an incompetent way 
of trying the cases, and in the end it will amount to a looting of the 
Public Treasury. 

On the other hand, many men can not get their claims adjusted, 
and think of the injustice to those who have honest claims, and who^ 
as a matter of fact, are constantly going into bankruptcy because 
they can not get their money from the Government, or the money 
that is due them from the Government. In these hard times that 
we are going through, it is no proper way to deal with industries to 
break them or force them to go into bankruptcy, because, shock- 
ingly, a country will not pay its just claims. 
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OPERATION OP VESSELS. 

In the matter of operations, the operations were entirely in charge 
of a young man, and a very competent young man, who was running 
the greatest fleet the world ever knew. They had 1,440 ships, 
H,nd the next comparable fleet, or the next nearest fleet, had 
a little over 100 ships. This young man, whom we are re* 
taining in an assistant capacity— and he will make an ideal 
assistant — ^was the active chief of operations of that great fleet. 
In that position there are a thousand questions pressing, and one 
concern that I personally knew about, a week before I came down here 
made an offer to the Shipping Board for five ships. That was an 
American concern, but before we could get an answer from the Ship- 

?ing Board naming the rate, the British had the boats almost loaded. 
7e have lost miUions and millions of dollars because of the way in 
which it was run. It took so long to name a rate that the boats were 
already loaded and on the way to the other side before the rate was 
finally established. Now we nave got to reorganize all of that, and 
the only way we can do it is to get competent operators. We have 
engaged to be in charge of operations three vice presidents of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and I should like to state to you gen- 
tlemen what we have done toward a reorganization. It has been in 
the public press, but if you have not read it, in order to get in in the 

record 

Mr. Kelley (interposing). Suppose you tell us about those three 
men right there. 

Mr. Lasker. I have. Now, what have we done in the way of 
reorganization? The Shipping Board has two fimctions under the 
law. One is, in somewhat similar manner, as I imderstand it, as that 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to exercise certain regulatory 
functions over our American ships and over all ships touching at 
American ports. That is a permanent function of the Shipping Board 
if the Shipping Board is to be permanently retained. ' The next fimc- 
tion of the Shipping Board has been in the operation of the boats 
belonging to the Government. Therefore it has had two functions. 
It has been an authority over all of the boats owned by the Govern- 
ment and it has had to run a part of the competing boats. That is 
the work that it has to do under the law, ana that, in itself, would 
break any private corporation. That in itself would make impossible 
the successful running of this fleet by the Government. Every time 
a boat wants to change its flag and every time a boat has to be re- 
allocated the Shipping Board has to sit, taking hours and hours per 
week to dispose of matters that any private corporation would refer 
to some department. The directors and officials of the corporation 
would not be oblieed to take up their time with such matters. There 
are only so many nours in the day, and, as I have said, under the law, 
the Shipping Board itself miist do those things. I do not think for 
an instant that there are not manjr things that Congress would do if 
it could do them to make the Shipping Board a much more competent 
functioning body, but in that respect I will make one reoommendatioja 
which you can adopt or not, as you may prefer. So much of the time 
of the Shipping Board is taken up with tnose things that by the time 
we get around to the running of the fleet we have little energy left 
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We have to sit there for hours on those details. On yesterdays w^e 
did that for four hours on one little detail transaction that even in 
my minor business at home we would have had subordinates to pass 
Upon. We must vote on them, and we can not vote on them until 
we are informed. That means that a large part of the day is taken 
up in that way. The law mandates us to do so many detail things 
that we have not sufficient time for the lai^er things. Now, we are 
putting the operation of the boats under tne Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and we are making the members of the Shipping Board 
trustees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, so that they lose non^ 
of their supervisory powers, and they could not surrender them if 
they would. By separating the operation of the boats and placing^ 
it in an independent corporation, when the Shipping Board meets it 
meets for the purposes for which it was primarily brought into being, 
and for those purposes only; that is, the regulation of the ships that 
are American owned and those touching at American ports. Then 
we created vice presidents of the Fleet Corporation, who are respon- 
sible to the trustees of the Fleet Corporation* Those vice presidents^ 
i?dien the pK)licy is made by the trustees, are delegated authority to 
operate under those poHcies. 

That is one of the major things that has brought about this present 
chaos; that is, we have never had competent people there to whom we 
could delegate authority, and as a result of that, they had centered 
in the board, or the chairman of the board, a great many things that 
have accumulated, so that before a decision could be made upon an 
important matter the proper moment for doing it had passed. 

OPERATING VICE PRESIPENTS. 



We have three operating vice presidents, to two of whom we pay 
$35,000 a year salary and to one of whom we pay $25,000 a year 
salary. 

The Chairman. Why do you make that distinction ? 

Mr. Lasker. I will answer that: One man was getting $35,000 y 
and we paid it to him; another man was getting $25,000, and we paid 
that to him. The other man was making so many times more than 
$35,000, that he said: '* What I get is a matter of indifference, and I 
will take what you pay the other men. I do not want to humiliate 
them by taking less." Those men were in important positions, and 
are important men in the shipping world. 

Mr. Kelley. Suppose you give their names ? 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. W. J. Love receives $35,000; Mr. E. J. Frey 
receives $25,000; and Mr. J. B. Smull receives $35,000. 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Frey was with the Shipping Board all through 
the war, was he not ? 

Mr. Lasker. He was with the Shipping Board all through the war, 
and he is a very competent man. I thinK he worked for the Shipping 
Board for something like $8,700 a year salary during the war. He 
left a company in Los Angeles that was paying him $25,000 a year 
salary to come to us. In order to get his release I had to get the 

E resident of the companv to come from Los Angeles here. Theygave 
im to us entirely to help out our situation. 
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The Chairman. Will you be kind enough to give us a statement of 
the previous connections of each of these men separately, and their 
experience as shipping men ? 

Mr. Lasker. 1 es, su:; I will do that. That is what I want to do^ 
Mr. Frey was getting $10,000 from the Shipping Board when he lef tv 
When he came to us Mr. Frey was vice president of a company 
operating two boats out of Los Angeles, the Yale and the Harvard^ 
Those were boats that had just been acquired by this company, and 
he had reconditioned them and put them into service. Just prior to 
that he had been with the Shipping Board on the Pacific coast, and 
before that for many years had been chief assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Mail Co., which was the most successful company on 
the Pacific operating ships imder the American flag; and the president 
of that company wired us that the physical operation of tnat com- 
pany during its successful career was entirely the work of Mr. Frey* 

W. J. Love was with the British shipping firm of Fumess, Withy & 
Co., one of the largest, if not one of the two largest operators of tramp 
boats in the world. Mr. Love was one of a very few American man- 
agers, American-bom and an American citizen, and it seems to me 
that if we were to save this fleet I had to get some man who had been 
with people who did it successfully. If this were a private enterprise 
and I had been called into the position of receiver, as I look on this 
Shipping Board as being the receiver of a bankrupt institution, or if 
I had been called into a going institution that was not doing well, I 
certainly would have tried to get a man who had had actual expe- 
rience in routing tramp steamers from America to every port of the 
world. We could not stand the loss of millions of dollars. I will say 
this in connection — that you hear a lot about propaganda, about the 
board being British-controlled and about British propaganda wanting 
to pull down American shipping. I have been here seven weeks. I 
am not an expert in shipping, Dut I take a little pride in being an 
expert in publicity. The British do not have to spend a cent if they 
want to bust us up, and so there is no reason for British propaganda^ 
I do not blame the British. I do not know that they have any prop- 
aganda; I do not say they have, but I do not blame them for wanting 
to do everything that they legitimately can to break down our ship- 
ping, for reasons which I will disclose later. The British must have 
a merchant marine. 

Mr. J. B. SmuU is a member of the firm of Winchester & Co., one 
of- the largest, if not the largest, American shipping brokerage firm^. 
Mr. Smull and Mr. Love were two of the three men who were mem- 
bers of the charter committee of the United States Government 
during the war. They were two of the three men who had the full 
say on all the allocations of boats used for merchant marine purposes 
imder the American flag during the war, and one department of our 
Government, I am told, that challenged the interest and admiration 
of the shipping world, was our charter committee. Mr. Smull's 
firm, as I understand, has made as high as $500,000 profit in a year 
and he is a half owner in the firm. For 12 days I worked with Mr. 
Smull to come here and for 12 days in New York he said it was 
unthinkable, and every night of those 12 days, in his presence, I 
would return my railroad accommodations and say, ''I will see you 
to-morrow, because only with you can the American marine be 
saved,'' but with the men I am getting I think we can work it out. 
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Mr. Smull is considered — I am sure that any Britisher you talk to, 
any Grerman you talk to, anyone in the world who luiows about 
shipping, will say that no greater authority hves on the allocation 
ana chartering of ships than Mr. Smull. What would a competent 
man like Mr. Smull have meant IS months ago when they maae this 
charter, this MO 4? This contract was made in such a way, as I 
explained, that it did not and will not make proper returns of their 
voyages. Mr. Smull in conjtmction with the otner two vice presi- 
dents has drawn up a change in the form of contract so we wiU 
automatically get our reports on their voyages. When I appear 
before you next I am willing in advance to promise to resign if we 
have not made more than measurable progre^ in that direction. 

The Chairman. You do not propose to allow the Government to 
pay the expense and let the other man take a percentage of the gross 
receipts under the proposed new contract ? 

Mr. Lasker. The contract is the most shameful piece of chicane, 
inefficiency, and of looting the Pubhc Treasury that the human mind 
can devise. I am speal5ng in superlatives Vhen I know tl^at- su- 
perlatives usually deieat a man's motives. Yet we have to let that 
contract run on for a time. 

Mr. Byrns. It is not subject to cancellation ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir; but I will tell you why we have to let it run 
on. We have inherited a condition here. We have not inherited an 
ideal condition. We took some boats from a concern in New York 
on Saturday last and when you read the New York papers you will 
see that we took the boats because we wanted to get some revenue. 
That seems most flagrant. You would think from the telegrams 
that the British Government had boi^ht me. I do not know a 
single soul connected with the British Government. K you do not 
do anything and it loses money they yelp, if you do anything they 
yelp. I am going to let them yelp doing it. ^ 

The Chairman. You are going to try to succeed in abrogating these 
contracts ? 

Mr. Lasker. Ultimately. I will tell you why for a while. Condi- 
tions have so collapsed in the shipping business that I say,: by and 
large, I do not believe there are more than a very few shipping con- 
cerns imder any flag making money. You can not sell or cnarter 
these boats now. That is all. Do 1 make that plain ? You can not 
make a bare boat charter at this time because the last thing anybody 
in the world needs or wants is boats. It is the worst business to-day 
in the world. 

Mr. Kelley. That is what thejr said when you made this contract, 
that it would be much better to tie them up ? 

Mr. Lasker. Had we been here in the first place we would never 
have operated the boats that way. We have innerited this condition. 
We would have let them go in some other way. Having inherited 
this condition, it is not alwlys economical nor efficient to aSt on it too 
quickly until you have something better to substitute. We would 
not have started with this, but we inherited this. You can make us 
panicky, but do not make us compound this mistake by saying that 
we must do it right away, but let us proceed in an orderly way. 

The Chairman. What condition will be necessary ? 
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Mr. Lasker. The minute that the World trade shows up at all, th4 
minute it gets sb that men may make money, we are going either to 
make them charter or buy these boats 6r take them away from them 
and give them to somebody who will charter or buy and maybe whiW 
doms that we can get rid of some, but in the meantime we are under 
this MO 4 contract. We have heard of cases where operators organ- 
ize stevedore companies and then they charge us with any price 
they want and. then they get 6 per cent on the cargo; that is to say, 
they increase our loss for the carrying of the cargo by the inflated 
profit made by the stevedore. We w3l get that under much better 
control. 

The Chairmak. Can not you completely change the system so that 
there will be no such charge ? 

Mr, Laaker. Ultimately, yes ; but never should you have gone 
jffitto httrd times like these with such a system. 

Mr. Eeixey. How can you remedy the fault complained of 1 
'Mr. Laseer. It can not be entirely remedied until world condi- 
tioins change. 

Mr. Kelley. How about hiring the agents ? 

Mr. LdUsiSER. We are getting at that as fast as possible. The 

?roblems are very great and it takes so much time to get the men.* 
*he first istep is the recognition of what has to be done. If we have 
not f uHy succeeded in putting in our system, you can hurl it back to 
me when I come again in six months. 

Mr. Keixey. These three men at $35,000 

Mr. Lasker (interposing). One at $26,000. 

Mr. Ejelley. As I understand, you are giving them plenary poWer 
to decide questions withi reference to the Saippmg Board ? 

Mr. Lasker, No; you did not imderstand me correctly. I said 
that the board would establish the policies and then give these men 
plenary powers in the carrying out of those policies. There is no 
corporation which ever existed successfully that did not do it that 
way. You can not take up the details of every contract. After the 
policy is decided by the whole board the action must be instan- 
taneous and at once. 

Mr. Kelley. In other words, under the plan you propose these' 
three men will have the power to decide a question under the poUcies. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir; it is the first time that has ever been done. 
These men have proved their competency to the shipping world. 

Mr. Kelley. I understand. 

Mr. Lasker. I had no idea of talking so long. I can stop at any' 
time that you want me to. 
. The Chairman. We are very much interested in your statement. ; 

Mr. Lasker. It has been ne6essary for us to unveil to see what we. 
wanted. What we need, as you have well put it, is a revolving fund. 

Mr. Byrns. Touching on the powers to be given to these three 
vice presidents acting under the policies established by the Shipping 
Board, I understood you to say a while ago, that' millions and mil- 
lions had been lost by the past policies of the board and delays result- 
ing from the fixing of rates ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. I imderstand from the hearings before, I may be 
wrong — the hearings before the Senate Committee in May — ^I know 
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that Admiral Benson, then acting as agent for the President and 
Mr. Tweedale appeared, and the admiral stated that these rates were 
fixed and that they were used in common hj, the ships owned by the 
(jovernment and also by private interests; in other words that there 
was a fixed policy as to rates ? . > 

Mr. Lasker. I will have Mr. SmuU fully explain that to the 
committee. 

The Chairman. When a man is negotiatmg for the charter of a. 

|)articular ship for a particular cargo 

. Mr. Lasker (interposing) . That is a big part of the business. 

The Chairman. The delay in deciding the rate for that charter 
hasi frequently lost the cargo ? 

Mr. Lasker. The whole cargo. 

The Chairman. Where the rate is on a usual commodity to a 
usual destination ? . 

Mr. Lasker. For instance, where a charterer desires to take a 
whole ship where any of the great shippers who use hundreds of ships 
a year wants a whole boat — ^that is wnere the profit is — it is on those^ 
boats that we have lost miUions of dollars. 

The Chairman. These men whom you have appointed will be able 
to decide all general questions? 

Mr. Laske^. Yes, sir. I am just undertaking to find the right 
^lan to gradually strengthen up this very sick patient which you have 
turned over to me, that is gasping its last, gasping for its life. I will 
ask you, as consultants, to come m and see if the patient is not much 
better. I know the doctors in the hospital who can do it. I believe 
if Congress and the press will give us naif a chance that the patient 
can be saved. There is no doubt about it. If it fails, I will always 
believe that it was because at this time it was not given the chance. 
I may not be up there, and it may be some one else that will do ity 
^ut it is a doable thing if Congress has the courage and if they look 
into it deeply enough. 

For instance, this means study into another thing. They came 
to me the other day. We are trying to get refrigerator boatsf or the 
orange growers of southern California. We have looked at every 
type of boat, we have and we can not get any boats that we can ven- 
tilate. We ourselves initiated that. We are trying to see if we caa 
hot carry the full crop of the northwest Pacific coast that goes to 
Europe, oecause if we rely on the foreign bottoms to carry our cropa 
the day will come when they will not give us the boats and we will be 
left high and dry. 

Of the salaries other than in the law department of over $5,000 a 
year that I have authorized since I have been here, I might say, in 
passing, that the board has frequently paid salaries of $25,000 and 
$30,000 per annum. Perhaps you mignt like to have the names 
placed in the record ? 

The Chairman. Yes; we should Uke that. Please insert them in 
the record. 

(The list of names referred to by Mr. Lasker follows:) 
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Date 

effecUve. 



June 13,1921 
June 21,1921 

Do 

June 28,1921 
July 5, 1921 
July 11,1921 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.,..,.. 



Name. 



d'Lau^n, J. C. 

Farley, E. P 

Schlesinger, E... 
Gaines, J. H — . 

ChUds,C.C 

Smith, C.W 

Small, J. B 

Frey, a;. J 

Love, W. J 

Jacobus, W 



•ntlB. 
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Special assistant chairman . 

do..... ^.l;.;.....-. 

General counsel 

Assistant counsel : 

Personnel pldo^ , . j-; * . 

Secretary 

Vice presidents •...,-.. i 



0. 

do. 



Special assistfuat ta director oi sia^ply %nd sale3. 



Salary. 



20,000 

10,000 

9,500 

5,000 

5,000 

35,000 

25,00f: 

35,000 

6,000 



BOATS TAKEN' OVER BY ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 

* ' ' i 

t 

Mr. Lasker. Why, I just saw this morning a memorandum. The 
Alien Enemy Custodian advised us that he had inherited seven 
boats that are evidently somewhat similar to the boats we have, 
from Germany. He has operated those boats through a separate, 
company. I think there are four of those boats runnrng and three 
are tied up, or three are running and four are tied up. He pays the 
president of that concern $20,000 to tun seven boats. What would 
we have to pay on that basis for a manager to run 1,440 boats? 
He has several directors who are drawing salaries. I do not know 
what his expense is. We are in negotiation with him to take over 
these boats. When we take them over we will have to tie them up 
and when we tie them up we will increase the Shipping Board's loss.; 
What should I do in my position ? Should they continue with the 
boats and let the Public Treasury lose all of that money, when I can 
cut off the overhead of the ships? It seems to me that answers 
itself. 

Mr. Kelley. I was rather interested, Mr. Lasker. Can you tell 
us a little more in detail concerning the chai^ges that you intend to 
maike in the contract ? 

Mr. Lasker. I will send some one who can answer that question 
much better than I can 

Mr. Kelley. Very well. 

Mr. Lasker. Before he speaks, I just want to say that I do not 
know what they are working on, because they only commenced last 
Wednesday. * 

The Chairman. Can you furnish us with copies of the present' 
contract? .. ' * ^ 

Mr. Lasker. It is in the record, and I will refer to it. 



special assistants. 



I have appointed a special assistant at $6,000. He has only agreed 
to stay a short time. He can not afford to make' the sacrifice. I 
have appointed one temporary assistant at $20^000, Mr. Farley. He 
is going to stay with us two years. I could hot get him to consent to 
stay longer. 

The Chairman. What is he to do ? 
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WOODEN SHIPS. 

Mr. Lasker. Among other duties, he is getting together all the 
information on the wooden boats. The wooden boats cost the Gov- 
enmient to maintain from January 1 to May 31, $675,000. 

The Chairman. To maintain ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you mean tied up ? 

Mr. Lasker. There waia an item, I think, of almost $200,000 — 
they were not all tied up at once — there was an item of almost 
$200,000 to take them to the James River and tie them there. On 
the James River there is a wocfden boat hidden behind every leaf. 
These boats are absolutely useless. I believe they require to cross 
the Atlantic 750 tons of coal to carry a cargo of 2,800 tons. They 
are twice as heavy as a steel and the insurance on them makes 
operation impossime. 

The Chairman. Can yoif sell them ? 

Mr. Lasker. We have advertised them all over the United States. 
They are now costing about J550,000 a month to maintain and they 
can not be gotten down to a lower cost. Can we sell them ? We have 
advertised them all over the United States to sell them. We had one 
man to come in and say that he would pay us $1,750,000 for them. 

The Chairman. For all of them ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. I think the boats cost $230,000,000. We 
said to him, '^ If you will pay $50,000 down as earnest money we will 
guarantee that you will get the boats." Do not forget this, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, that it is going to cost us 
a lot of money if we have to sink these boats, to again tow them out 
of the James River into the ocean and sink them. I am not reflect- 
ing on anyone when I say that the policy should have been decided, 
before we towed them into the James River. Our prospective bid- 
der did not materialize. , 

The Chairman. Can the machinery be salvaged to anv advantage f 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Farley made an investigation and I think it i^ 
proper to say to the committee that it will cost more money to salvage 
the machinery than you can get out of the machinery. If you can 
not selj the boats, there is omy one thing to do, unfortunate as it 
seems, that is to tow the boats into the Atlantic Ocean and sink them. 
We did not make those boats, we found them there. We will never 
get this expense down if we do not cut off the $50,000 a month that 
it is costing to keep the boats. 

Arthur Brisbane, of the Ne\^ York Journal, wrote an. editorial ask- 
ing if the boats could not be used for houseboats. There is no 
brighter editorial writer in the country than Brisbane. It will cost 
several thousand dollars to tow these boats to any port, and by the 
time you put ventilation in them and otherwise remodel them, ac- 
cording to the local health laws, it will cost more than to build apart- 
ment houses to house the people. 

Mr. Kelley. We have, had some offers of respectable sums f or 
these boats. 

Mr. Lasker. I do not know what happened in the past, but since 
we have been there, we have done the oroadest kind of advertising, 
both paid advertising and getting such advertising free as we could 
through the press, and we nave not gotten in five weeks one thing 
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t^hftt IqoI^ like.a reippte oSe^. Ther^ ia'.a oompfuay in New York 
that wantis 50 of theax> but they ^o QotrrWiuat to^ay for thoni- ^bey 
want them for a ciyicpurposei and that. 1$ to build a pontoon bridge 
away up the North Riyer from Yonkfrs to the Palisade^ Park in 
^eiw Jersey. I did not ask the,gentlemi^n who. came to see me what 
i^'goi^g to happen ii^. the winter. \9d1en the ice floe9 break, but I 
presume they kngw. They want 60 of thpse bpata. - 

The Chairman. Th|3y want you to giye thwe hosts to. them? 

Mr. Lasker. I should say that we woqjbl hei well warranted.; in 
giying thofie boats to them. iWe woul^ saye, jtl^ 'Cocp^Qaei el towing 
them oytt and sinking them, and they wpiuld be put to a ciyic pi||\- 
pose. Howeyer^ I have felt that they oug^t.t^o give i|s some of tneir 
PiOnd^, S0 that i{ it jpays we coi4ld;)gf^ ^xn/^/xx^oBiBj o^t of thenr. 
31mt is the lonly thing which to m^ lopka ]ik^ a remote ^oagatiation. 

Mr. Byrnjs. S^me of theni w€A?e, sold so^l^,etiBBf ag»» Is? not 
that a fact ? 

Mr. Lab^£B« I do not knaw "^^ethnr fioiy such a sale was made 
in the past. ":..;..'. i- :? ^ 

' .1^. Bt^ns. My recollection i^s that^ it was stated^ prol^bly a yeair 
ago^ .that some otthjom boats^ were sold^^ I do not kxiow. how man^ 

Mr. .Las^bjsr. Were there wy sold? Ther^,i» a difference in the^ 
^pping Board f^oin selUng and Retting j)aad. When you 8^ the 
figufj^s snowing the money we haatp p^. i^ taking stuff back thajb 
IpSA been sold you will be shocked. . We sold.a nnmbe?. of them- 
I will ask Mr. Tweedale to tell you how mucn l^as been jpwi in ttaking 
them back. We wiXL haye that looked up and' put m, the rieicord^ 
what has been paid and whether we have had to take them back 
or not. I think these must haye been made shortly after the. war. 

Sales of wood vesseh as of Junt 30^ 19Z1, togeth^ with those returned to hpard. 



Type. 



Vossels remaining sold as of June 30, 1921: 

. Wood caigo 4. .'....^..^.■. 

Coniiposite cargo.... ,.... 



Total. 



ber 
wAA. 



Wood barges 

Wood harbor tug». 



^ , Wood ocean-going tugs — ,...-^ 

1^0^ W)Opc| Vi^SMlS ,... 

Vessels that were sold, but reMmed: 

, ♦ .Wppdcargo... ..,„,.,.....,. ,;...,. 

Composite 6argo '.'. '."..-., 



w 



r; 



Total 

Wood tugs -. 

'. Total wood TBssk^ returned to 
• board.;, 4..-«^,.f' 



■l-T- 



arand t«teliMlgiiiiai|r ictd. 



*-*-> 



-u-^ — •- 



* p <i^>.MAN 



.24 

11 



35 
2d 
42 

6 



112 



6 
4 



9 
3 



11 



123 



we^t 
tons.^ 



4?. 150^ 



147,489 
74,600 
7»3a8 
2,113. 



281,473. 



17,200 

i^)roo 



30,900 
•3fi2 



,31,25^ 



aa2^7aft 



tt 



■M- 



Amount s(Ad 
•toe. 



sr„«o^m.fi5 

1^.^I^1«00 



ivS^moo 

' 3,.2SiC 400.00 
485,840..90 



lOj 701^i57f ,5^ 



895,000.00' 
085,000.001 



1,580,000.00 
;l«nO0O:iOd 



l,740i000;00 



MS|^44i, 570(65 



^m f , I 



N*+- 



Amoisitiffid 

by pinrcfaaser 

onaooonht. 



|S,'9aB,71]l;55^ 
jri8^141.00 



Disburs^h. ; 
ments by 
Shipping 
Board.! 



v^ 



,2,756,955.55. 
1,73; 



, ,«)0.00 

. 2i^d(»,77iL0O 

;}14,352.50 



7,028,78X05 



ft 



• • . I 



84,650.00 
68,50aO0' 



153,150.00 
4(VnO(90i 



193,150.00 



« 1971,299.411^ 



971,296.45 



282,m' 
' 310,^. 



6:94 
63 



598, 301> 30 
10!^ 360. 00 



703, 721. €^ 



7,021,983.05. l,677,01&Ol 



-n- 



. I 



■ ■ i« >« 



• I Tot. account of f)iirobasor made .neo^^sanr on Recount of the relurn cd, v^smU^ 

^ On account of 25 Vessels the sale of wuch has never bee^ revoked; though vessds have b^ returned . 
Void^o Brooks Steamship Oorp^rttioQir ' . t . ■ ^ - . • 
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Jfr/KiiLLE'Y. My recollectioh is that the Government wad offered 
very cohsidefable sums even for the unfinished. hulls. out on the 
Pacific coast, but did not accept {he offcir. . ' 

Mr. Lasker. We have advertised 'widely for bids and we are 
going to open them on Saturday. I really would like to have you 
gentlemen come down and b^ present when ^e open them, because 
we will show you that' we have Carried oh a great deal of propaganda 
in an endeavor to get bids.' If we catf not get them now, I do not 
think we* will ever be able to jget them. ^ 

Mr. Kelley. Of course; tlhs is not the right time to sell any kind 
of a ship. You would have considie^'able difficulty in selBng the 
feteel ships, wotild you not? . : ' ^ 

Mr. Lasker. I mlake the prediction that you will never reach the 
time when you will sell thea^ wooden ships. You oail not give a ship 
away to-day, I mean that literally, if a inan must pay tne.cost of 
operation. 

Mr. Kelley. Then these bids will not h^ ia criterion as to what 
you might be able to do in the future ? . 

Mr. Lasker. That may be; true. If we get no bids and if wd can 
iiot give the ^hij)s away for proper civic purposes, does tiiis com- 
mittee, representing Congress, ;^ant us to keep them at a loss of 
1$50,000 a month if, from all the expert opinioii we can g€>t, it appears 
^at these ships can never be sold in the future, do you want us to 
sink them ? I think* ihat is a perfectly proper intetrogation to piit 
to you. What do you thihk? . * • • 

' The Chairman. We will have to put that up to the House and 
see what the Members think. 

Mr. Lasker. Willyou? . ■ . .: 

The Chairman. We wiU haye to do it. 

Mr. Lasker. Because I do not want to keep these ships and then 
a year from now be charged with inefficiency because we lost $600,000 
in keeping up property 9iat never would have any salvage value. 

Mr. Cannon. What would it cost to sink them 1 

Mr. Lasker. I do not know. I just make the rough guess — ^be- 
cause it cost a couple hundred thousand dollars to bring them into 
the James River — that it would cost within that sum. They would 
have to be tbwed out of there. You see, we have so often been stopped 
from doing anything. Thej had the hull oi the LeviatJian sold at a 
good price, $4,000,000. I do not know when we will ever get another 
offer of $4,000,000. They were stopped, as vou know, from making 
the sale. I attempted to take these United States mail boats^ but 
the courts have temporarily stopped me from doing it. 
!. But we are going to do fliis tmng; we are; going to get those boats 
back. 

The Chairman. How much money do they owjs? .. .. 

Mr. Lasker. I will have the general counsel cover that later, if you 
desire. I have just hit the hi^ spots in order to show that we are 
going to get those boats, because, those men are collecting somewhere 
near $2,(K)0,000 in fre^hts; we have no mortgage on the boats, and 
they are mortgaging pur future on our best boats, and the time has 
come when we have got to shoot. I think one of the reasons why 
the old board has had trouble is that they have not been able to 
stand the pressure, but I am going to stand the pressure and get out 
or stand tne pressure and stay in. But we are going to protect thiB^ 
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Eeople and the Treasury of the United States to the extent that good 
usiness judgment dictates, and that is what the Jones Act says we 
should do. 

Mr. Byrns. You stated that in your opinion these wooden boats 
should be sunk. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; and I base that on the best judgment I caii get 
from all the experts. ' 

Mr. Byrns. I wanted to simply ask whether or not you refer t6' the 
hulls of the boats, or whether you feel it would pay the Government 
to make some effort to salvage the machinery and Anything else about 
the boats that can be salvaged. 

Mr. Lasker. No; I mean to sink the whole thing. ' \ . . 

Mr. Byrns. Machinery and all ? 

Mr. Lasker. Machinery and all. And I am going to ask, before 
we finally decide, that a congressional committee go into it with us. 
I do not believe Congress has the right to delegate a power like that 
to us, but if Congress does delegate a power like that to us I am going 
to ask that unofficially — and I will never make public their findings— 
they express some opinion on the sinking of snips that have a book 
value, or, at least, into which real money went, of around $300,000,000, 
and the upkeep of which is tremendous. It cost you last year 
$1,000,000 to keep them; it cost you during the first five months of 
this year, $670,000 to keep them, and it is going to cost you eternally 
$600,000 a year to keep them. "Why procrastinate on that loss? 
Why procrastinate on any of these losses ? 

Mr. Bjelle Y. If before this depression settled down on the shipping 
world these ships did have a sale value — some of the hulls bringing 
high as $100,000 — ^why would it not be reasonable to suppose that 
when normal conditions return that they would have a sale value 
again. 

' Mr. Lasi^r. Because during that period there was such a great 
shortage of tonnage. However, 1 will send for the expert who caq 
tell you about the wooden ship question. But it would seem to me 
from such superficial judgment as I am entitled to, that there was 
such a woeful shortage oi world shipping after the war that people 
could operate anything at a profit, but when this enormous number 
of steel ships, that were just ready to come through, came through, 
both here and in England, that condition changed, and it may De 
another hundred years, or when you will have another world war, 
until such conditions will exist again. Does that answer you ? 

The Chairman. What is the speed of these wooden ships? 

Mr. Lasker. Seven, eight, and nine knots. 

The Chairman. Are they all oil burners ? 

Mr. Lasker. No; they are all coal burners. 

Mr. Byrns. The same condition that makes them ftbsolutely unfit 
for across the ocean travel would obtain with reference to the coast-^ 
wise trade. 

Mr. Lasker. Certainly; and they are unfit for river trade, of 
which we have none in this country, because they draw 14 feet of 
water, and by the time you got them over to the Baltic, or some 
other place, and added the cost of taking them over, Germany can 
build good boats. We will have a man nere to.be .cross-examined 
on that quefition, a man who can answer you with expert information- 
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I feel, without shirking Any responsibility, that the two wamiittees 
of Congress ought to share the responsibility with me. JJ they will 
not, I am going to sink the boats, if we can not sell them or give 
them away, 

Mr. Kelley. Of course, with your declaration to that effect, you* 
wopld not expect to get much of a. price for them heireafter, 

Mir. Laseer. The thing: is that u I do not make that declaration 
people wiU not hurry and bid, and we wiU be at the expense of 
150,000 a month in keeping them. You see, it is like a dqg chasing 
his own tail around a circle, and there is only one sure thing in the 
transaction and that is the $50,000 loss a month. You know, you 
want us to cut down the losses, bu]b if we must keep up some vicious 
things we can not cut the losses. It is a case of ^'Mether,TJUiy 1 go 
qui to swim? Yes, nay darling daughter; hang your clothes on a 
Hickory limb but don't go near the water. " I am ftmly convinced, 
for my part, that the?e boats wiU never bring any imbstantiftlpficjef 
t have not said that in the public press, and I take it thifif is i,n co^-^ 
£d^ace. 

The Chairman. This will be published one oif these days. 

Mr. Lasker. I know, but not brfore we decide rwhat to do with 
them. I do feel and hope that m«rf be between vm we can w;ork oui 
some specific purpose to which we can nnsign ikmn, W that we 
will be able to justify w;hat we do. ^^ 

Mr. Kjellet. The Shipping Board made a contract with a man 
named Rogers to take some of these hulls off the hands of the Govern^ 
meat and he sold those hulls at a good profit. What is the reason 
the Government can, no t do it ? 

Mr, Laseer Wait until Mr. Farley comes. He can give you the 
full details. 

Mr. Kelley. WeU, we will wait. 

The CHATKMAy. Go ahead with the rest of the stuff you have there. 

Mr. liASKERvMr. Schlesinger, the general, counsel, . gets $10,000, 
ine s^e as the last general counsel. Mr. Schlesinger has an earning 
capacity of miany times that, but he comes here at my urgent in* 
sistence, to help out the situa,tion. Mr. H. J. Gaines, one of the 
assistant counsels, gets $9,500; Mr. C. C. Childs, personnel officer, 
$5,000; Mr. C. W. Smith, the secretary, $5,000; these latter salaries 
are those that were paid to the old men in the same positions, all 6i 
these.j Mr. W. Jacobus, special assistant to the director of supplv 
and sales,. $6,000. With the exception of Messrsl Farley, Smull, 
Frey and Love^ they took the places at the same salaries tne, others 
received who did the same work. I do not know and have not before 
me what the legal department has committed itself to in salaries. 
The general counsel will give you that. You know it takes time 'to 
get into thmgs. I find that our longrdistance tolls, for private wires, 
are $8,000 a month. 

The Chairman. Where are these communications to and from? 
. Mr. LiASKER. From New York; here, from Norfolk here^, and from 
!$osit)on here. 

B»D^OT^>K IN NUHBER OF EMFLOT^EB,.. 
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. We are running in Bos|;tQ^ an o$.ce with, I think, 12?,peq|pl!e .u|i \t 
to operate 12 boats. 
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The Chaibmai^** Is aBjrthmg beine doopte to ent thitt down. 

Mr. Laskeb. Yesy sir; as soon as we can get to it. But we are 
going to do it. I ihmk we will have Boston cut down within a month 
or less. You must remembel* that it was. oqIy last Wednesday that 
our operating vice presidents qame down. J think we wUl reduce 
Boston to 10 people. That does not mean wei will not run mor^ 
boats out of Boston. Do not get the idea thfiit the port of Boston 
will be neglected, but 122 people for 12 boats is Stepping some. 

The C^iBMAN. What aoout New York? 

Mr. Laskeb. We have far too many people there. 

The Chaibman. How many have you there 1 

Mr. Laskeb. Is it 2,000 or 3,000 ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. There must be close to 1^600, 
. Mr. Laskeb. I would say that we could out that from 25 to 40 per 
cent quickly within 90 days to four months. You see, we are just 

Ettiog ready to do something. We had to get our head men nrat^ 
the meantime we must find out who ahoum be let out* I might> 
if I act too hastily, let out the beat m^ and keep the poorest men* 
The new men we have gotten think we have a considerable number 
of able m^i under them. We ought to cut Washington away down. 
We are perforce at present keeping on in the same old wsateful way^ 
There is no doubt we are wasting a fortune in people we do not need; 
If I have not got it in hand by the 1st of November, then you 
may hold me; but you know we have at present to retain p. lot of 
those people, after we know we do not want them, because they have 
information we need. 

The Chaibman. Will you put in the record a list of all the em- 
ployees here and in all tne ports in this country and abroad ? 

FOBEIGN OFIICES. 

4 

Mr. Laskeb. Let me talk about abroad. 

Mr. Kellet . You mean just the number 1 

The Chaibman. And the salaries. 

Mr. Laskeb. You see, I am putting some things in the record for 
you gentlemen to bring up against us when next we appear, if we 
have not done them. But we are not afraid, because they are goixig 
to be done. We have over 600 people abroad, between 300 ana 40iO 
in the London office. So far as I see, they put impediments in the 
way of our doing the work here. Is that right? 

Mr. Smull. Inat is right. 

Mr. Laskeb. And it is our hope to close tibat office and reduce 
Europe to 20 or 30 people. But we have got to get competent men 
to send over there to do it. We. will have that done by the 1st of 
November^ will we not ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes. 

Mr. Laskeb. But I did not want to get into a picture of promises. 
However, those few things that I have definitdy committed myself 
to I am perfectly willing ,to stand by, becsAise I know we are going 
to do them. 

The Chaibman. Yoti have laid down the policy df gleaning up all 
of these rotten |ilaces ? 

Mr. Laskeb. Absolutely. I hate a boaster. 
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The Chairman. We want to know whether you have laid down that 
policy. 

Mr. Lasker. I have; yes. A boaster is a fellow who brags about 
what he is going to do before he does it, or is one who brags about 
what he has done after he does it. These are the things we are aiming 
to do, and I am willing to be adjudged incompetent if we do not do 
them, and I do not thmk we ought to be given the slightest credit 
for being competent if we do them. 

Mr. Kelley. How can you handle all of your London business 
with 20 men? 

Mr. Lasker. When Mr. SmuU gets on the witness stand, you ask 
him. Am I safe in making that statement? 

Mr. Smull. Yes; I think that is all right. 

Mr. Lasker. I am just rambling here a little because I want to 
touch the high spots, out I think I am going to ceaSe pjretty soon. I 
want to say that the President has given us the finest kind of support, 
and we have no alibi of political interference in the people we nave 
put on. We have not had any pressure to which we have had to 
respond, but I guess I am going to be the only man in the country 
who believes it. But I want to say that Congress and the President 
have treated us wonderfully. The President, in a letter received 
this mommg, said: 

Please always keep in mind that I do not want you to make appointments which do 
not seem to best promote the interests of the Shipping Board. 

The Chairman. The responsibility is yours, and you are willing to 
assume that responsibility. 

Mr. Laskeb. Yes, sir; and I do not want any alibis. I find we can 
get along without responding to political pressure, because I find 
Qiat Congressmen and Senators are very fair when we explain what 
we are up against, and there is nobody in the world I am sorrier for 
than Congressmen and Senators with pressure from home. 

Mr. Kelley. I take it, Mr. Lasker, that we will have to tell the 
House that you need $100,000,000 for the operation of ships, and 
that you do not know how lone that will last. 

Mr. Lasker. And to pay claims. 

Mr. Kelley. And then you will have to come again, and you do 
not have any idea about it except you know that much money is 
necessary. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. What you gentlemen have to do in connec- 
tion with this sick business, as the representatives of the people of 
the United States, is to decide, if you owned this business privately 
and it was in this condition, whether you have the men in whom you 
can have confidence. 

Mr. Kelley. We will have to tell the House that you do not know 
how many obligations there are outstanding, how much the vShipping 
Board owes, how many bills you are likely to have to meet, what 
litigation is likely to be decided adversely to the Government, or 
anything about it. 

Mr. Lasker. That is what you will have to tell them. 

Mr. Buchanan. I understand that Mr. Lasker is going, to put in 
the record the figures of the experts who figured lip this amount. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir; and we are going to put in testimony. 

Mr. Kelley. Who will represent me board in that testimony? 
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Mr. Laskeb. No one will represent the board. I do not mean 
that disrespectfuUv. ' 

Mr. Kellby. Who will give the details as to the $100,000,000, or 
as best they can ? 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Tweedale, who has kept the books in the past, 
and who is still keeping them. But in that no one represents th^ , 
board. You asked lor the figures and we give them to you without 
any further thought on our part, because we have no confidence in 
the figures. I am going to wind up my statement and then you can 
talk to others. 

The Chairman. We have a lot of questions to ask you. 

NEED OF MBBCHANT BCAEINE. 

. Mr. Lasker. I iust want to wind up with the rosy side of this thiAg, 
There is a good side and a necessary side, and I do not want to come, 
here and discourage you entirely on your merchant marine. You 
)xave to have it and you have to keep it up. Until you decide a 
definite policy and create a definite atmosphere in the country that 
you are going to keep it up you put the sting of bastardy on that 
mstitution^ and it is going. to cost the Government tens of millions of 
dollars because 'of the lack of confidence in it. Some one, at least, 
has to show confidence in the future of the American merchant marine, 
and that some one, can only be Congress. In time of war the Jones 
Act says that the merchant marine is to be — and I refer to the Jones 
Act so specifically, because that is the charter under which we work — ' 
an arm of the Airoy and Navy. Again I try not to be an expert, but 
all experts agree that no Army or Navy can operate unless it is pro- 
visioned. Napoleon said that an army travels on its belly and that 
as long as he could keep that belly supplied he could keep the army 
going. 

He meant not only food but munitions. In the late war, what 
good was our Army, what good was our Navy save that we had the 
protecting arm of the English merchant marine to supply that Army 
and Navy. The Navy might be, for a while, o^lf-sustaining, but ii^ 
an overseas war the Army would iiot be self-sustaining three days 
with its 11 or 13 transports without a merchant marine. We have 
possibly the .greatest coast line of any nation in the world. If we are 
going tp accept the dogma that there is never going to be any more, 
wars, for war pup{X)se8 we do not need a merchant marine, but neither 
do we then need the Anny and the Navy, and if you want to have a 
real appropriation saving bee let us go on the basis that there is going 
to be no other world war and do away with the expense of the Army 
and Navy. Why do you keep up the Army and the Navy ? Because 
you believe there may be another war* When I said another world 
war I did not mean that but I meant any war, at some time or other. 
If you do not maintain your merchant marine, you might as well end 
your Army and most of your Navy, and let the merchant marine die. 
&ut when you let the merchant marine die you have killed your 
Army for overseas purposes, and you can not justify it in the end to 
the country or yourselves, because if the Army is ever to go overseas 
again it must be supplied with food and with munitions. They must 
come through the merchant marine and they must come through a 
merchant marine trained for that purpose in times of peace. 
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When you com0 to the second spore, oi a merchant marii^ for 
peace-time purposes, for peace pursuits, and peace trade, we have 
expanded iiyto a new era in America. We have gotten to be a domi- 
nant world nation. In these hard times Britain, Holland, and the 
Scandinavians will furnish us with boats, anything to make money, 
but when times get good do you think they are going to give us boats 
for our trade when tiieir trade needs them ? 

You have before Congress a request for $100,000,000 from tha 
farmers of this country/for a revolving fund, with the right to issue 
$1,000,000,000 of securities; in other words, their request being that 
we issue obligations of the Government direct to the extent of 
$1,100,000,000, and for what purpose ? Export. We were, up until 
a few years ago, a self •sufficient nation, and we consumed within 
ourselves what we produced, but now we have surpluses, and unless 
those surpluses go into export the domestic price oi things will be so 
depressed, through those surpluses hanging over the domestic market 
that the farmer will find himself, as he now states, in financial collapse. 
Whethet* we grant or do not ffrant the farmer the money, he still has 
to have exports. What, in me end, is the profit in the export busi- 
ness ? The freights. 

The freights, to use a poker term, are the kitty of the international 
poker game of trade. Great Britain, which has only one vast raW 
material — coal— ^is glad to bring raw materials from overseas, fabri- 
cate them, and if mey can get just the cost of the labor and coal, 
they are glad. to take their profit in their freights. So for peace AqJ 
times, botn that we have our boats to carry our trade when and*^| 
where we need them and are not at the mercy of the foreign natiomr^ q^ 
who will shut us off from boats when trade gets good and Kill off /^ gnd 
connnerce, and because the pi*ofit in international business isJ^ ^hat 
freights, we have to keep up this merchant marine. Ctinr for 

Tiie war proved that we needed a merchant marine for war purfi 
or we would not have created this merchant marine. It an^ ^^gU the 
itself. feps and 

Now, while we axe filled with problems and absolutelv runniF ' 
the height of inefficiency, and while it is going to take the i 
competent people a year to show anything, two years to show^^ou 4^ 
efficiency, and those "number of years until world trade gets in gW 
sHape to make this thing right, if Congress and the press and tl 
country ard patient and helpful, this wr^ck cati be turned into an 
asset so great that from a money value it wilj be worth the wholfe 
$26,000,000,000 that the war cost us. I do not mean the $3,500;000,p0b 
that the 'fleet coi^ us, because it will mean the, maintenance of ati 
American merchant iWarine ; and if you do ijot do that, Mr: Chairmaii, 
you are left witn what I stated in' Day prendise, the Option to pa^y 'ft 
gi^eater loss to keep the merchant marine tied tip' or else to sink itl 

Tlxe Chairman. Let us now get a' little specific information and 
if you desire to call on somebody else to dnswer any of the questions 
you may do so: We would like to have a statement of the member 
ship of the present board, the datte of organiization, and the sections of 
the coimtry represented. ' * 

Mt. Laskeb. W6 will put that'ihformatiqn in the record 
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. •- August 1, 1921. 

Ttoux: Assistant Secretary. 
To: General Com|^roller. 
Subject: Membership of Shipping Board. 

In response to your personal request, for transmission to Congress, the following 
<lata is submitted: 



Name and designation. 


Term 
(years). 


NomiBatod. 


Conflrmedi 


TookoAth. 


Albert D. Lasker, diairman (Illinois) 


6 

5 
4 

3 
2 

1 

1 


Juae 8,1981 

do 

do 

do 

do 


June 9,1921 

« • • • • U V • ■ • • ■ ■ ■ 

June 8,1921 

June 9 1921 

do.. 


June 13,1901 


T. V. O'Connor, vice diairman (New York), 
elected June 16, 1921 


June 15,1921 


George E. Chamberlain, commissioner (Oregon).. 

Edward C. Plummer, commissioner (Maine) 

Frederick I. Thomnson. commissioner (Alabama).. 


June n,\m 
June 14,1921 
Juno 13,1921 


William S. Benson, conmiissioner (Georcdla) 


... .*do* 


do 


Do. 


Meyer Lissner. commissioner (California) 


do 


do 


June 10, 19211 











1 Conmiissioner Lissner also took the oath m Los Angeles, Calif., on June 11, 1921, before Hon. BenJ. 
F. Bledsoe, judge of the United States District Court, southern district of California. 

J. P. Jamss, AMUtant Seqretary. 

MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD — OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES — SALARIES. 

The Chairman. We would like to have this information put in the 
record in the order in which we ask it. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then we want a list of the officers and employees 
of the Shipping Board with the rate of salaries paid, including both 
officers in this country and abroad. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. This is a statement showing that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Comparative pay rolls ^ excluding foreign offices and weekly pay rolls, June 15, June 30 ^ 

19n, 



[Prepared in office chief pay roll examiner.] 
RECAPITULATION. 





June 15. 



June 30. 



N'um-1 Anniiai 
her. salaries. 



Num-i 

ber. 



Shipping Board: l ■ 

Homeofficei : 403, 1625,090 

District office* 26' *5,000 

General comptroller 3,0W ' 5,787,083 

•Construction and repair 707 1, 91H, 256 

Director operations «03 I,8.%,W0 

Treasurer ' 160 9)9,400 

Supply and sales ! 711 1,397,270 

44 iai:,.500 

24 Sti,UXi 

21,210 

2 0, iiori 

123 . M6,«^ 



I 



ConstracticHi daims Ixiard ! 

Traosportation and h^iu^ing. 

Merdttnt marine supply 

C<nisulting ^igineer 



392 

26 

3,001 

686 

896 

150 

708 

44 

24 



2 

123 



Annual 
salaries. 



1732.630 

45,000 

5,7?1,073 

1,«70-515 

1,W>,«0 

309.100 

1,.T^7,010 

131,900 

5d.d00 

21,240 

a>7,600 



IncreaMi 


Decre«M. 


1 

Niins' Annual 
ber. ' Mlarief . 

t 


.VuDi' Aonoal 
ber. salaries. 


20 . 9129,920 


31 i IES2,a» 


19 ' 33,960 

1 4,rr20 

8 13,74rj 

960 

17 32,(^1 
1 480 


44 ' 79,920 
22 , 51, 7W 

5 ujm 
1 ' i,a» 

1 1,<M9 



2 lH,¥*i 



I 



Z" .TotaL— : 6,1-w 12,497,669 6,127 12,506, W9 

Miaccilaiicoitssi^plementaryroU. 421 7^4,130 3»4 066,943 



^ 233, 5» 



12ft 
3f7 



Net 



GnndtoUl *i,«r; 13,221,799 <J,51I 13,Ifi«,W2 «W 2»,5» 



9$ 



7,44(9 









' Wa^ir.giiir. offitt. 



' I/utnci yttj tfXi ^masniMXk, 
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Comparative pay rolls, excluding foreign offices and weekly pay rolls y June 15, Jun$ SO,, 

1921 — Continued. 







SUPPLEMENTARY. 








' ^ 


■ 


June 15. 


June 30. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Nntn- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Super carpo: 

Bostoii 


3 
U20 
11 
14 
22 
28 


$5,400 
216,300 
19,800 
25,200 
39,600 
50,400 


2 
107 

9 
11 
15 
26 


$3,600 
192,900 
16,200 
19,800 
27,000 
46,800 






1 
13 

2 
3 
7 
2 


$1,800 

23,400' 

3,60D 

5,40O> 

12,600 


New York 






Philadelphia 






Baltimore 






New Orleans 






San Francisco 






3,600 










Total 


198 


356,700 


170 


306,300 






28 


50,400* 










Building pay roll: 

New York 


38 
47 
11 


67,420 
34,731 
11,940 


38 

44 
10 


57,420 
31,824 
10,860 




• 






Philadelphia 






3 
1 


2,907 


RAltimnrn 






1,080 










Total 


96 


104,091 


92 


100,104 






4 


3,987 










Investigation division, home 
olilce (Washington) 


24 
103 


66,740 
206,599 


21 
101 


57,740 
202,699 


• 


• 


3 
2 


9,000 
3,900 


Recruiting service, New York 
and districts 














Grand total 


421 


734, 130 


384 


666,843 






37 


67,287 









HOME OFFICE. 



Chairman and commissioner's 
office 


24 

28 
84 

3 

60 
28 

3 
12 

62 
2 

42 
8 

30 
6 
1 

10 


$73,620 

56,240 
79,620 

4,800 
82,580 
33,480 

7,800 
12,540 

78^720 
5,040 
74,010 
13,800 
49,820 
23,440 
1,560 
27,960 


41 

29 
55 

3 
61 
26 

3 
12 

63 
2 

42 
8 

30 
6 
1 

10 


$199,400 

57,440 
59,760 

4,800 
83,780 
31.020 

7,800 
12,540 

80,160 
5,040 
74,010 
13,800 
50,120 
23,440 
1,560 
27,960 


17 

1 


$125, 780 
1,200 






Secretary's office: 

Office of secretary 






Offi ce of custodian . 


29 


$19,860 


Library section 






Oiflce suddIv 


1 


1,200 






Filing section 


2 


2,460 


Disbursing section 








Mail section 










Photographic mechanical du- 
plicatine section 


1 


1,440 






Division of field information. . 






Insurance division 










Regulation division 










Chief pay roll examiner 1 . 

Industrial relations 




«300 




• 






Miscellaneous x . . 










Shin sales 




















Total 


403 
2 


625,030 
6,800 


392 
2 


732,630 
6,800 


20 


129,920 


31 


22,320 


Consulting engineer 














Grand total 


405 


631,830 


394 


739, 430 


20 


129,920 
107,600 


31 


22,320 


Net increase in salaries 




Net decrease in nersonnel 












11 





















GENERAL COMPTROLLER. 



HOME OFFICE. 

Construction: 

Mr. McKeon 


287 
13 
17 
19 


$542,920 
41,220 
47, 880 
34,380 


280 
12 
17 
19 


$531,640 
40,560 
47,860 
34,380 






7 
1 


$11,280 


Mr. Adamson 






660 


Mr. New 








Transportation and housing. . 




















336 

774 

3 


666, 380 

1, 388, 740 

7,800 


328 
775 

1 


654,440 

1, 391, 020 

3,600 






8 


11, 940 


Ooerations 


1 


2,280 




Cleveland Unit 


2 


4,200 










Total 


1,113 


2, 062, 920 


1,104 


2,049,060 


1 


2,280 


10 
9 


16,140 


Net decrease 


13,860 




'-^-^^—— 




1 1 

1 ■■ 





Adjustment. 



s Messenger restored to full time, $300. 
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Comparative pay rollsy excluding foreign oMces and weekly pay rolls, June IS, June SO, 

J5;?i— Continued. 

GENERAL COMPTROLLER— Continued. 





June 15. 


June 30. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


, 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Ntim- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


DISTRICT. 

Boston, operations 


80 

243 
635 

207 
82 

95 

74 

132 

54 

9 

129 

54 

100 

22 

48 
9 


$143,420 

473, 100 
1, 192, 551 

402,000 
142,300 

175,180 
121,880 
225,140 

119, 180 

23,760 

208,382 

128,780 

187,440 

39,120 

107,000 
14,880 


79 

222 
633 

206 
81 

93 

75 

127 

54 

9 

131 

69 
99 
22 

48 
9 


$141, 740 

432,420 
1, 189, 791 

400,680 
140,500 

168, 880 
123, 560 
217,760 

119,000 

23,760 

211,382 

154,460 

185,760 

39,120 

108,320 
14,880 






1 

21 
2 

1 
1 

2 


$1,68(> 


New York: 

Construction 






40,680 


Operations 






2,76a 


Philadelphia (Delaware River): 
Construction 






1,320 


Operations 






i,8oa 


Baltimore: 

Construction 






6,300 


Operations 


1 


$1,680 




Norfolk, operation 


5 


7,380 


New Orleans: 

Construction 






180^ 


Construction (Houston unit) . 










Operation 


2 
15 


3,000 
25,680 






San Francisco: 

Construction 






Operation 


1 


1,680* 


Seattle, operation 








Portland: 

Construction 




1,320 






Operation 
















District total 


1,973 
1,113 


3,704,113 
2,062,920 


1,957 
1,104 


3,672,013 
2,049,060 


18 
1 


31,680 
2,280 


34 
10 


63,780 


Home office 


16, 14a 






Orand total 


3,086 


5,767,033 


3,061 


5,721,073 


19 


33,960 


44 

25 


79,920 


Net decrease 


45,960' 



















CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 



HOME OFFICE. 

Washington office 


1 
159 

4 
93 
61 
61 

4 


$1,800 
464,880 

13,080 
272,920 
178,120 

78,640 

15,060 


1 
156 

4 
90 
57 
57 

4 


$1,800 
455,460 

13,080 
261,720 
165,460 

73,980 

15,060 








^ 


Repair department (New York)^. 
Director's office, Philadelphia. . . . 
Construction department 






3 


$9,420 










3 
4 
4 


11,200 


Technical department. 






12,660 


Office manager .. . 






4,560 


Submarine boat . 


















Total 


383 
14 


1,024,400 
41,700 


309 
14 


986,560 
41,820 






14 


37,840 


DISTRICT MANAGERS. 

New England: 

Boston (repair) i 




$120 










Delaware River: 

District manager 


36 
3 
6 

9 
15 


100,920 
12,100 
16,380 

27,600 
41,360 


35 
3 
6 

9 
15 


100,020 
12,100 
16,380 

27,600 
41,360 






1 


90O 


Assistant district manager. . . . 
District plant engineer 
















Authorized representative, 
Bristol 










Repair 




















Total 


69 

41 
10 
34 

28 
30 


198,360 

112,220 
26,100 
94,396 

73,440 
83,880 


68 

38 
11 
34 

26 
29 


197,460 

ia5,260 
30,000 
94,276 

71,280 
80,880 






I 
3 


90O 


lllddle Atlantic: 

Baltimore 






6,960 


Baltimore (repair)*. 


1 


3,900 




Norfolk!...... 




120 


Gulf: 

New Orleans. 






2 
1 


2,160 


N^w Orleans (repair)* 






3,000 



* Operating funds. 
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Comparati'oe pay rolls, exehiding foreign (^Mces and tMekfy ]My foKv, June 15, June SO, 

iftfi— Conttnued. 



CONSTRtJCriOK jU^D BEPAIB-doAtiifudd. 



1 


June 15. 


Jane 30. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


Anntml 
salaries. 


Nnmr- 
ber. 


Anntial 
salaries. 


NtUQ' 

ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


DISTRICT MANAOBR8— OOntiniUd. 

Padfic: 

San Franciaco 


62 
13 
13 
10 


S158,S20 
39,000 
33,240 
32,700 


61 
13 
13 
10 


$158,040 
39,000 
83,240 
32,700 


, 


1 


J780 


San FrancisGO {repair )i 








OcSb vlO ....................... 










Oregon: Portland 




















Diatrict total 


324 
383 


893,856 
1,024,400 


317 
369 


883,956 
986,560 


1 


14,030 


8 
14 


13.980 


Jinm^ office ... 


37, Me 




' 




Grand total 


707 


1,918,256 


686 


1,870,516 


1 


4,020 


22 
21 


51,760 
47,740 


Net decrease 


















DIRECTOR OPERATIONS. 



Home office: 

Office director 


35 
54 
54 
39 
52 


190,000 

123,720 

116, 180 

76,160 

85,100 


36 
55 
54 
39 
52 


191,080 

124,260 

116, 180 

76,160 

84,500 


1 
1 


11,080 
540 






Operating department 

Traffic department 










CJontract bureau 










Central records 


- 






$600 












Total 


234 


491, 160 


236 


492,180 


2 
2 


1,620 
1,020 




• 600 


Increase 


















District: 

Boston 


36 

249 

64 

42 

, 68 

5 
32 
78 
60 
21 

5 


73,860 
613, 180 
117,100 

91,880 

142,780 

8,700 

72,700 
160,340 
124,760 

47.640 

14,840 


36 
251 
65 
42 
70 

4 
32 
74 
60 
21 

5 


73,860 
519,660 
118,300 

92,240 




. . 






New York 


2 

1 


6,480 

1,200 

360 

2,2«J0 






Philadelphia 






Baltimore 






Norfolk «.. 


145.060 2 






Newport News (Wood) 


5,100 

72,700 

152,500 

126,560 

47^640 

14,840 




1 


3,600 


Savannah 








New Orleans 






4 


7,840 


San Frandsoo 


1 


1,800 


Seattle 






Portland 




















District total 


659 
234 


1,367,780 
491, 160 


660 
236 


1,368,460 
492,180 


6 
2 


12,120 
1,620 


5 


11,440 
60O 


Home office 






Grand total 


893 1 R<v» odn 


896 


1,860,640 


8 
3 


13,740 
1,700 


5 


12,040 


Net increase 




-, w„^, ^ -^ 

















TREASURER. 



Home office: 

Constniction 

Transportation and housing. 
Operations 



Total. 



DISTMCT. ^ 

Bo"5ton: 

Operation , 

New York: 

Construction , 

O Deration , 

PhUacielplUa (Dci^aware River): 

Constrtictionl , 

Operation , 

Baltimore: 

Construction 

Operation 

Norfolk: 

Operation 



39 

8 

18 



65 



10 
27 

7 
6 

3 
4 

12 



$80,320 
14,400 
32,820 



127,540 



8,340 

19,920 
54,960 

12,000 
11,040 

5,100 
7,380 

20,400 



39 

8 

18 



$80,440 
14,400 
33,000 



65 



127,840 



10 
27 

7 
6 

3 

4 

12 



8,340 

19,920 
54,960 

12.000 
11,040 

5,100 
7,680 

20,760 



$120 



180 



300 



300 
360 



Repair, Pacific slope. 
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Comparative pay rolls, excluding foreign offitAs and weekly pay rolls ^ June 15, June SO^ 

^Pfjr--Contiiiued. 



TREASURER— <?ontiiiaed. 



' 


June 15. 


June 30. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Nnm 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


1 

Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


DisTBiCT-H}on tinned. 

New Orleans: 

Construction 


• 

6 

4 

3 
3 

3 

3 


111,100 
6,300 

7,560 
6,180 

5,040 

6,600 



4 

3 
3 

2 

3 


111,100 
6,300 

7,560 
6,180 

3,720 

6,600 










Operation 










San Frandsco: 

Ck>nstruoti(m 










Operation 










Seattle: * 

Operation. .................. 






1 


fl,320 


Portland: 

Construction 
















District totel 


95 
65 


181,920 
127,540 


94 
65 


181,260 
127,840 




$660 
300 


1 


1,320 


Home office 










Grand toti^ 


160 


909,460 


ISO 


309,100 




960 


1 
1 


1,328 
360 


Net decrease 



















SUPPLY AND SALES. 



CONSTRUCTION CLAIMS BOARD. 



Home office 


186 


$392,360 


193 


$106,100 


7 


$13,740 












DISTRlCr. 

Boston: Operation 


9 

S3 
54 

165 

3 

13 
45 
65 
4 
54 
27 
43 


15,240 

102,560 
90,460 

318,550 

4,920 

22,200 
80,460 

122,760 
9,000 

101,300 
55,260 
82,200 


9 

58 
53 

138 

3 

12 
44 
65 
4 
57 
27 
45 


15,240 

111,740 

88,480 

281,410 

4,920 

20,820 
78,660 

123,600 
9,000 

106,220 
55,260 
85,560 










New York: 

Construction 


5 


9,180 






Operation 


1 
17 


$1,980 
37,140 


Philadelphfa (Delaware River): 
Construction 






Baltim<M'e: 

Operation 


• 




Operation (Purchasing Sec- 
tion) 






1 
1 


1,380 


NcMTfidk: Operation 






1,800 


New Orleans: Construction 




840 


Savannah: Operation 






Portland-C 


3 


4,920 






San Francisco-C 






Seattle-C 


2 


3,360 












District total 


525 
186 


1,004,910 
392,360 


515 
193 


980,910 
406,100 


10 

7 


18,300 
13,740 


20 


42,300 


Home office 










Grand total 


711 


1,397,270 


708 


1,387,010 


17 


32,040 


20 
3 


42,300 


N6t decrease 


10,260 



















Home office ...................... 


25 


$85,880 


26 


$86,360 


1 


$480 












DISTRICT. 

Philadelphia (Delaware River).. . 
Seattle 


17 
2 


41,040 
5,580 


16 
2 


39,960 
5,580 






1 


$1,080 
















District total 


19 
25 


46,620 

85,880 


18 
26 


45,540 
86,360 






1 


1,080 


Home Office 


1 


480 








Grand total 


44 


132,500 


44 


131,900 


1 


480 


1 


1,080 


Net decrease 


600 
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Comparative pay rolls, «« 




offices and weekly pay rolls, June 15, June SO^ 
1921 — Continued . 



TRANSPORTATION AND HOUSING. 





June 15. 


June 30. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


• 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Annual 
salaries. 


Home office: 

Philadelphia: Manager 


24 


159,500 


24 


• 

159,500 



















SHIPPING BOARD— CHAIRMAN'S OFFICE. 



Merchant marine supply: 
New York (operations). 



6 



$21,240 



6 



S21,240 



LEGAL. 



HOME OFFICE. 

Construction 


57 
35 


$162,420 
102,640 


55 
36 


$154^980 
115,040 






2 


$7,440 


Operations and United States 
Shipping Board 


1 


$12,400 






Total 

• 


92 


265,060 


91 


270,020 


1 


12,400 
4,960 


2 
1 


7,440- 


DISTRICT. 

New York: 

Construction 


10 

15 

2 

1 
3 


29,180 

36,980 

4,920 

3,000 

7,500 


11 

15 

2 

1 
3 


35,180 

36,980 

4,920 

3,000 

7,500 


1 


6,000 






ODeratlons 






Norfolk: Ooerations 










San Francisco: Construction 










Seattle: Construction 




















District total 


31 
92 


81,580 
265,060 


' 32 
91 


87,580 
270,020 


1 

1 


6,000 
12,400 






Home office 


2 


7,440 






Grand total 


123 


346,640 


123 


357,600 


2 


18,400 
10,960 


2 


7,440 


Net increase 












• 









SHIPPING BOARD— DISTRICT. 



District pay-roll examiners: 
New York. 



Philadelphia (Delaware 

River) 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

New Orleans 

San Francisco 

Portland 



Total. 



10 

5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 



26 



$16,800 

7,440 
3,600 
3,360 
4,740 
5,040 
4,020 



45,000 



10 

5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 



26 



$16,800 

7,440 
3,600 
3,360 
4,740 
5,040 
4,020 



45,000 



RECAPITULATION OF EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD IN 

THE UNITED STATES AS OF JULY 15, 1921. 




Miipping Board: 

Home 

Field 

General comptroller's department 

Construction and repairs 

Director of operations 

Treasurer's office 

Supply and sales department 

Construction claims board 



376 

25 

3,015 

674 

885 

159 

750 

43 



Annual 
s£daries. 



$728,590 

43,200 

6,647,511 

1,840,296 

1,842,400 

308,500 

1,459,790 

131.420 
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Comparative pay rolls, excludin-g foreign offices and weekly pay rolls j June 15, June 30, 

" t9»l— Continued. 

RECAPITUL.VTION OP EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD IN 

THE UNITED STATES AS OF JULY 16, 1921— Continued. 



Transportation and housing 

Merchant marine supply 

Consulting engineer 

Legal 

Supercargoes 

Building- 
New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Investigation — Home office 

Recruitmg service. New York and districts. 



Total 

Weekly employees of all divisions as of June 30. 
Weekly wage computed on annual rate 



Grand total . 
3 operators 



Num- 
ber. 



24 

6 

2 

125 

170 

38 
43 
10 
20 
102 



6,467 
1,133 



7,600 



Annual 
salaries. 



$59,500 

21,240 

6,800 

368,780 

306,300 

57,420 
31,212 
10,860 
54,740 

204, 190 



13,122,758 
'"i,*498,*964 



14,621,662 
95,000 



Detailed statement of European or<janization as of Apr. 30, 19? 1, showing lists of officers 
and employees and the rate of salary paid to each, subdivided by operating units. 

Employees, Apr. 30, 1921, 606 : $1,002,176.00 

Employees, June 30, 1921, 594 (total annual salaries computed to United 

States currency for annual and weekly salaries) 989, 137. 47 

Other foreign districts, 83 employees, averaering 200, 000. 00 

Number of employees of United States Shipping Board an4 Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

European division, as of Apr. 30, 19^1. 



Americans 162 

British 349 

Canadians 1 

Danes 9 

Swedes 4 

Finns 1 

Dutch 11 

Germans 8 

Belgians 4 

French 38 

Spanish 4 

Portuguese 3 

Italians 3 

Russians 2 

Greeks 4 

Turks 1 

Egyptians 2 



Total. 



Administrative 34 

General account 123 

Operations 143 

Construction and Repair 79 

Supply and Sales 44 

Comptroller's 183 



By departments. 



606 



Main office 236 

British Isles 130 

Scandinavian 35 

Holland, Belgium, and Germany 68 

France ^ 78 

Spain and Portugal 28 

Italy 5 

Greece 7 

Turkey.- 9 

Egypt 10 



606 
Salaries. 



By districts 606 



Administrative 

General account 

Division of operations 

Division of construction and repair 

Division of supply and sales 

Assistant general comptroller's department 



Monthly. 


Weekly 
(5 weeks). 


$9, 805. 24 
4,034.87 

17, 863. 80 

11,566.09 
6,683.29 

22,450.68 


$210.00 
6, 518. 00 
2, 005. 00 
815.00 
1,000.00 
2, 271. 00 


72,403.97 


12, 819. 00 



Total. 



$10,015.24 
10, 552. 87 
19,868.80 
12,381.00 
7,683.20 
24,721.08 

85,222.97 



86 
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(Excl^ange @ £-14.) 



Dn. Kr 21. 00 

Sw.Kr 17.00 

Ger. Mks 240. 00 

Fin. Mks 150. 00 

Glda 11. 00 

Big. Fra 51.00 



Fr. Fre.... 

Pstae 

Esc 

l\ 

Li. Cj 

Drachmae. 



50.00 
28.00 
48.00 
5.00 
Even. 
55.00? 



Monthly salaries. 



Administrative 

Oenerai accounts 

Operations 

Construction and repair 

Supplies and sales 

Computing 

Total 



United 

States 

currency. 



$8,762.47 

3,268.32 

,13,514.»6 

^ 566.66 

5,816.65 

12,054.97 



43,984.02 



Pounds 
sterling. 



£ 9. d. 

32 10 

105 

597 3 4 

2,590 5 

141 13 4 

2,357 13 4 



5,824 5 



Danish 
krone. 



2,162 
650 



800 



3,612 



Swedish 
krona. 



Gulders. 



800 
■406" 



200 
425 
225 
450 
175 
150 



1,200 { 1,625 



Marks. 



6,050 
2,000 
6,500 
6,000 



20,550 



Finnish 
marks. 



Administrative 

a«neral accounts 

O perations 

Construction and repair. 

Supplies and sales 

Computing 



Total. 



3,000 



3,000 



Belgian 
francs. 



1,575 
1,500 



3,075 



Frepch 
francs. 



9,650 



9,270 

2,500 

900 

6,050 



28,370 



Pesetas. 



700 



700 



Esc. 



Ltq. 



240 



550 



70 



Drach- 
ma. 



200 



550 I 310 200 



L.E. 



17 
38 



66 



Weekly salaries. 



Administrative 

Qeneral account 

Division of Operations 

Division of Construcfton and Repair 

Division of Supply and Sales. 

Assistant general comptroller's department 



Per week. 



£ s. d. 

10 10 

325 18 

100 5 

40 15 

50 

113 11 



640 19 



5 weeks. 



£ t. d. 

52 10 

1,629 10 

501 6 

203 15 

250 

567 15 



3,204 15 



Main office. 



Administrative 

General account 

Division of operations 

Division of construction and repair 

Division of supply and sales 

Assistant general comptroller's department . 



Total 



Per month. 



United 

States 

currency. 



12,883.32 
3,268.32 
2,074.99 



1,533.32 
4,454.98 



14,214.93 



Pounds 
sterling. 



£ 8. d. 



105 . 

276 13 4 

477 11 8 

100 

722 3 4 



1,681 8 4 



WeeWy. 



£ 9. d. 

6 

320 

47 

25 15 

24 5 

95 11 



518 11 



Americans. 
British.... 

French 

Bussian. . . 



47 

187 
1 
1 



Total number of employees 236 
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Main Office, London. 

administrative. 

Ferris, F. E. (Am.), special commissioner, $1,250 per moDth. 

Irwin, H. (Am.), executive assistant, $416.66 per month. 

Morse, H. T. (Am.), assistant special commissioner, $600 per month. 

Ing, S. F. (Am.), executive assistant, $416.66 per month. 

Murphy, H., Miss (Am.), private secretary to special commissioner, $200 per jiiontb 

Picken, D. I)., Miss (Br.), clerk, <£6 per week. 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

Lefi;al section: 

Anderson, L. E. (Am.), legal advisor, $375 per month. 

Conger, F. (Am.), assistant, $350 per month. 

Gregory, J. A. (Am.), assistant, $270 per month. 

Gray, I. E., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £5 per week. 

Baseley, E. E., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Disbursing* office : 

Slattery, W. L. (Am.), disbursing officer, $416.66 per month. 

Witzman, M. A. (Am.), assistant disbursing officer, $250 per month. 

Bower, L. G. (Br.), clerk, <£35 per month. 

Urwick, I. A., Miss (Br.), clerk, £5 10s. per week. 

Messenger, D. M., Miss (Br.), clerk, £5 per week. 

Cook, A., Miss CBr.), clerk, £4 per week. 

Wratislaw, J., Miss CBr.), file clerk, £3 15s. per week. 

Kerry, N. E., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week; 

Russell, S., Miss CBr.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Central records and information bureau: 

Pett, H. G. (Am.), manager, $291.66 per month. 

Armbrust, C. W. (Am.), Assistant, $150 per month. 

Gilbert, S. R. (Br.), assistant, £35 per month. 

Trickey, Q. E., Miss (Br.), clerk, £4 10s. per week. 

Watts, 'E., Miss (Br.), clerk, £4 10s. per week. 

Clark, M., Miss (Br.), clerk, £3 10s. per week. 

Offen, G. R. (Br.), junior clerk, £3 per week. 

Reid, C. A. (Br.), junior clerk, £3 per week. 

Crespin, P. (Br.), junior clerk, £2 per week. 

Lepine, M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £5 per week. 

Hay, E., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 10s. per week. 

Read, E. M., Miss (Br.), typist, £3 10s. per week. 

Tarrant, M. I., Miss (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 

Herrick, H. M!, Miss (Br.), kenographer, £3 lOs. per week. 
Communication section: 

Redmond, R. H. (Am.), assistant I/C, $300 per month. 

Doyle, E. J. (Am.), watch officer), $200 per month. 

O'Brien, J. (Am.), watch officer, $200 per month. 

Cockshett, J. H. (Br.), telegraphist, £6 per week. 

Dolan, M., Mrs. (Br.), telegraphist, £6 per week. 

Knight, G. W. (Br.), telegraphist, £6 per week. 

O'Callarfjan, M., Miss (Br. J, telegraphist, £6 per week. 

Clarke, E., Mrs. (Br^, clerk, £3 5s. per week. 

Primmer, B., Miss (Br.), clerk, £3 5s. per week. 
i^ Cummins, M., Miss (Br.), code clerk, £4 per week. 

Goodwin, B., Miss (Br.\ code cierk, £4 per week. 

Rogers-Tillstone, W., Miss CBr.), radio clerk, £4 per week 

Hall, B. E., Miss (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 

Todman, A. A., Miss (Br!), typist, £3 per week. 
Office management: 
^* Thomas, W. N. (Am.), office manager, $225 per month. 

West, F. M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 icfe per week. 

Hunt, M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 5s. per week. 

Small, H. (Br.), clerk, £3 per week. 
Office of chief clerk: 

Blanchette, J. (Am.), senior clerk, $125 per month. 

Mack, E. (Br.), senior clerk, £35 per month. 

Travis, J. D. (Am.), clerk, $110 per month. 
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Mail and file section: 

Bryant, H. C. (Br.), file clerk, £5 per week. 

Prescott, L. E. (Br.), file clerk, £4 IOb. per week. 

Lovely, L. (Br.), file clerk, £4 per week. 

Whitehead, K. B. (Br.), file clerk, £4 per week. 

Norris, E. R. (Br.), file clerk, £2 10s. per week. 

Butcher, E. R. (Br.), clerk, £5 per week. 

Campbell, D. P. (Br.), clerk, £4 10s. per week. 

Judd, D. A., Miss (Br.), clerk, £4 per week. 

Davis, B., Miss (Br.), clerk, £3 10s. per week. 

Bull, D., Miss (Br.), clerk, £3 10s, per week. 

Lee, A. K., Miss (Br.), clerk, £3 lOis. per week. 

Hankins, A. H. (Br.), junior clerk, £3 per week. 

Atkinson, F. (Br.), junior clerk, £2 per week. 

Parmiter, A. E. (Br.), junior clerk, £2 per week. 

Guthrie, W. (Br.), junior clerk, £2 per week. 

Heydon, F. (Br.), junior clerk, £1 15s. per week. 

Taylor, M., Miss (Br.), typist, £3 10s. per week. 

Lambert, A. R., Miss (Br.), roneo operator, £3 10s. per week. 

Smith, A. M., Miss (Br.), roneo operator, £3 10s. per week. 

Stuart, W. P. (Br.), phostat operator, £3 per week. 

Stuart, G. F. (Br.), mimeograph operator, £2 10s. per week. 
Central stenographic room: 

Mrs. Marlow (Br.), chief stenographer, £6 per week. 

Crawley, E. M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

Dean, S. A., Miss (Br.^, stenographer, £4 per week. 

Gibbons, N. M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

Masey, E. M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

Renaut, C. M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

Bates, M. A., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £3 156. per week. 

Cloherty, N. M., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £3 15s. per week. 

Simmonds, E., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £3 10s. per week. 

Spratt, G., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 

Pavlova, B., Miss (Rus.), typist, £3 per week. 

O'Dell, C, Mrs. (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 

Dent, O. C., Miss (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 

Blewett, R., Miss (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 
Messengers: 

Smith, C. W. (Br.), messenger, £1 10s. per week. 

Brown, J. (Br.), messenger, £1 7s. 6d. per week. 

Winter, G. (Br.), messenger, £1 7s. 6d. per week. 

Winter, W^. (Br.), messenger, £1 7s. 6d. per week. 

Boxall, A. (Br.), messenger, £1 5s. per week. 

Ditchfield, E. G. (Br.), messenger, £1 58. per week. 

Eade, W. (Br.), messenger, £1 Ss. per week. 

Pilfold, A. E. (Br.), messenger, £1 5s. per week. 

Smith, L. (Br.), messenger, £1 58. per week. 

Joly, J. (Br.), messenger, £1 per week. 

Pendrey, C. E. (Br.), messenger, £1 per week. 

Dibben, C. (Br.), messenger, £1 per week. 
Office service: 

Flint, G. (Br.), painter, £5 per week. 

Howell, W. R. (Br.), painter, £5 per week. 

Broadbent, S. G. (Br.), chauffeur, £5 per week. 

Murdoch, W. F. (Br.), chauffeur, £4 per week. 

Crampton, T. (Br.), commissionaire, £3 15s. per week. 

Cole, T. J. (Br.), watchman, £3 15s. per week. 

Winter, A. (Br.), storekeeper, £3 lOs. per week. 

Waite, A. G. (Br.), assistant storekeeper, £3 per week. 

Brennan, W. (Br.), janitor, £3 per week. 

Smith, G. S. (Br.), janitor, £2 per week. 

Alexander, K., Mrs. (Br.), cleaner, £1 5s. per week. 

Cornford, B., Mrs. (Br.), cleaner, £1 5s. per week. 

Boiling, A., Mrs. (Br.), charwoman, £1 5s. per week. 

Harlock, K., Mrs. (Br.), charwoman, £1 58. per week. 

Hughes, A., Mrs. (Br.), charwoman, £1 5s. per week. 

Shepherd, G., Mrs. (Br.), charwoman, £1 Ss. per week. 

Winter, Mrs. (Br.), charwoman, £1 5s. per week. / 
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DIVISION OF OPERATIONS. 

Winchester, T. (Am.), director of operations, |500 per month 
Spencer, W. A. (Am.), assistant to, $333.33 per month. 
Botsford, W. H. (Am.), assistant to, 1250 per month. 
Houtz, E. L. (Am.), assistant, $200 per month. 
Scott, J. T. (Am.), ships* personnel oflSlcer, $383.33 per month. 
Blake, P. F. W. (Br.), actmg marine superintendent, jB125 per week. 
Lawton, E. E. (Ajn.), assistant to marine superintendent, $233.33 per month. 
Lacey, W. F. (Am.), senior clerk, $175 per month. 
Oampbell, H. J. (Br.), rate clerk, £60 per week. 

Van Diggelen, L. E. (Br.), rate clerk, £50 per month. / 

Megson, 0. R. (Br.), assistant, £41 13s. 4d. per month. 
King, H. H. (Br.), clerk, £7 per week. 
Turner, H. C. (Br.), clerk, £5 10s. per week. 
.Follows, W. (Br.), clerk, £5 per week. 
Phillips, A. H. (Br.), clerk, £4 5s. per week. 
Bull, F., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 10s. per week. 
Cartwright, Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 lOs. per week. 
McKeugh, G., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £4 5s. per week. 
Bond, Miss N. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Hoerder, Miss D. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Steed, Miss L. M. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

DIVISION or CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 

Atkins, A. K. (Am.), director of construction and repair (United States Navy). 

Davidson, A. W. (Br.), superintendent engineer, £150 per month. 

Kirk, J. M. (Br.), assistant engineer, £58 68. 8d. per month. 

McFarland, D. (Br.), acting port suijerintending engineer, £58 6s. 8d. per month. 

Whiteford, D. S. (Br.), assistant engines, £45 16s. 8d. per month. 

Collins, J. (Br.), assistant engineer, £38 5s. per month. 

Elliott, J. W. (Br.), assistanfengineer, £37 10s. per month. 

Chegwvn, F. R. (Br.), assistant, £33 6s. 8d. per month. 

Arnold, T. W. H. (Br.), assistant, £30 per month. 

Middleton, B. L. (Br.), assistant, £26 per month. 

Burnside, Miss E. (Br.), clerk, £5 lOs. per week. 

Chegwyn, F. L. (Br^, clerk, £4 per week. 

Fisher, Miss E. A. 0r.), stenographer, £4 5s. per week. 

Bedwell, Miss W. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

Burgess, Miss A. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

Wilson, Mrs. E. V. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 

DIVISION OP SUPPLY AND SALES. 

Raybum, F. M. (Am.), manager, $416.66 per month. 
Simpson, R. G. (Am.), assistant, $300 per month. 
Hulcher, L. F. (Am.), assistant, $200 per month. 
Bedard, P. A. (Am.), port supply officer, $200 per month. 
Mavius, W. L. (Fr.)» assistant, £7 per week. 
Maddock, Miss jE. M. (Br.), stenographer, £4 158. per week. 
Palmer, Miss E. E. (Br.), clerk, £3 10s. per week. 

BUNKERING SECTION. 

Warren, 0. Y. (Am.), assistant to special comm.I/C, $416. 66 per month, 
Johnson, R. P. (Br.), assistant, £100 per month. 
Ai^nt^ Miss M. (Br.), stenographer, £4 lOs. per week. 
Wiltshire, H. (Br.), clerk, £4 10s. per week. 

ASSISTANT GENERAL COMPTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT. 

Everett, P. R. (Br.), assistant general comptroller, $750 per month. 
Gilespie, H. M. (Am.), assistant to comptroller, $325 per month. 
Clark, C. G. (Am.), general auditor for Europe, $416.66 per month. 
Hamilton, A. W. (Am.), accountant, $300 per month. 
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Collins, J. P. (Am.), auditor of ship's supplies and operations, 1416.66 per month 

Park, W. E. (Am.), auditor of repairs, $300 per month. 

Botflford, S. W. (Am.), auditor of pay rolls, $200 per month. 

Martin, J. G. (Br.), acting auditor of general expenses, X55 per month. 

Mitchell, J. G. (Br.), accountant, I/C, £62 10s. per month. 

Larkin, H. C. (Br.), accountant, £40 per month. 

Mason, A. W. (Br.), accountant, £30 per month. 

Milne, J. M. (Br.), accountant, £25 per month. 

Pollock, J. J. (Am.), accountant^ $130 per month. 

Kemp, C. H. (Am.), auditor, $300 per month. 

Oxford, O. H. (Am.), auditor, $250 per mont^. 

Proctor, T. E. (Am.), auditor, $175 per month. 

White, J. J. (Am.), auditor, $166.66 per month. 

Deems, W. H. (Am.), auditor, $150 per month. 

Everton, W. P. (Am.), auditor, $150 per month. 

Stewart, J. H. (Am.), auditor, $150 per month. 

Cleaver, W. G. (Am.), auditor, $150 per month. 

Hanrattv, J. F. (Am.), auditor, $125 per month. 

Collins, Miss H. M. (Br.), auditor, £40 per mont 

Mowatt, A. A. (Br.), auditor, £35 per month. 



month. 

ll. 

month. 



Jennings, F. (Br.), auditor, £33 6s. 8d. per month, 
Bunco, R. H. (Br.), auditor, £30 per month. 
Stanford, P. N. (Br.), auditor, £30 per month. 
Clark, W. E. (Br.), auditor, £27 lOs. per month. 



uiarK, w. i^j, (^ijr.;, auaiior, x>zi lus. per montn. 
Guppy, E. H. (Br.), auditor, £27 lOs. per month 
Bryson, A. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 
Carroll, F. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 
Davidson, A. (Br.) ^auditor, £25 per month. 
Heath, C. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 
Johns, W. G. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 
Power, J. G. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 
Rutherford, W. A. (Br.), auditor, £25 per m 
Oldfield, R. (Br.), recorder (resigned Apr. 3 
Jones. W. E. E. CBr.^. clerk. £21 ner month 



per month. 



Mower, Miss D. (Br.), junior clerk, £3 per week. 
O 'Kelly, Miss M. (Br.), stenographer, £4 58, per week. 
Bo veil. Miss G. N. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
DagUsh, Miss E. L. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Dewberry, Miss E. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Dixon, Miss E. E. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Phillips, Miss E. (Br.), stenographer, £4 per week. 
Double, Miss D. G. (Br.), stenographer, £3 15s. per we 
Ryan, Miss M. A. (Br.), stenographer, £3 15s. per wee 
Pearce, Miss A. F. (Br.), stenographer, £3 12s. 6d. per 
Denby, Miss F. (Br.), stenographer, £3 10s. per week. 
Greene, Miss P. (Br.), stenographer, £3 10s. per week. 
Beale, Miss K. (Br.), stenographer, £3 Ss. per week. 
Spratt, Miss D. (Br.), typist, £3 lOs. per week. 
Simmonds, Miss V. C. (Br.), typist, £3 10s. per week. 
Ogle, Miss D. E. (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 
Phillpot, Miss L. C. (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 
Bolton, H. (Br.), messenger, £1 12s. per week. 
Hughes, F. B. (Br.), messenger, £1 12s. per week. 
Pendrey, H. (Br.), messenger, £1 12s. per week. 
Wilson, G. (Br.), messenger, £1 5s. per week. 
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District for British Isles. 

Administrative, $825 per month; £4 10s. per week. 

General account, £5 18s. per week. 

Divisioii of operations, $2,474.99 (£220) per month; £53 5s. per week. 

Division of construction and repair, £765 per month; £15 per week. 

Division of supply and sales, $1,758.33 per month; £25 15s. per week. 

Assistant general comptroller's department, $1,750 (£909) per month; £18 per week. 

Total, $6,808.32 (£1,804) per month; £122 8s. per week. 

Total number of emplo;^ees, 130; Americans, 31; British, 98; Portuguese, 1. 

headquarters, LONDON. 

Administrative : 

Purdy, W. F. (Am.), director, $600 per month. 

Zimmerman, R. R. (Am.), assistant. $225 per month. 

Lawton, Miss E. Y. (Br.), stenograpner, £4 10s. per week. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Keenan, J. J. (Am.), district auditor, $250 per month. 

LONDON DOCK OFFICE. 

Division of ojferations: 

Worley, C. A. (Am.), London dock repairer, $250 per month. 

Friend, W. H. (Br.), assistant marine superintendent, £62 lOs. per month. 

Bird, E. H. (Br.), stenographer, £2 lOs. per week. 
Division of construction ana repair: 

Jarvis, W. C. (Br.), assistant en^neer, £45 168. 8d. per month. 

Booth, C. A. (Br.), assistant engineer, £37 lOs. per month. 

Mauley, T. C. (Br.), assistant engineer, £37 10s. per month. 

Peskett, L. ^Br.), assistant engineer, £37 10s. per month. 
Division of supply and sales: 

Menzies, W. (Am.), port supply officer, $200 per month. 

Lord, H. R. (Br.), clerk, £4 per week. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Drummond, L. G. (Br.), acting port, auditor, £40 per month. 

Perry, F. H. (Am.), auditor, $150 per month. 

Wade, J. R. '^■. (Am.), auditor, $125 per month. 

Johnson, H. W. (Br.)^ auditor, £25 per month. 

Kemp, W. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 

Siebert, W. E. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 

Dillon, E. C. (Am.), recorder, $150 per month. 

Powers, T. E. (Am.), recorder, $125 per month. 

Guilbert, R. W. (Br.), recorder, £27 10. per month. 

Buckner, G. (Br.), recorder, £25 per month. 

Lambert, L. G. (Br.), rlerk, £15 per month. 

Saul, G. A., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £3 10s. per week. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Division of operations: Goodhue, E. L. (Am.), port representative, $200 per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: Sheringham, E. G. (Br.), acting port 
auditor, £37 lOs. per week. 

BRISTOL. 

Division of operations: 

Green, H. S. (Am.), port representative, $200 per month. 

Haines, E. H. (Br.), clerk, £3 per week. 

Pretlove, H. L. (Br.), stenographer, £2 lOs. per week. 

Whitehurst, J. P. (Br.), stenographer, £1 lOs. per week. 
Division of construction and repair: Scott, R. A. (Br.),assist ant engineer, £41 138. -Id. 

per week. 
Division of supply and sales, Keating, M. (Am.), port supply officer, $200 per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

White, H. S. (Am.), port auditor, $150 per month. 

Palmer, J. S. (Br.), auditor, £33 6s. 8d. per month. 

Gibbins, L. W. (Br.), auditor, £27 10s. per month. 

Palmer, H. D., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £2 lOs. per week. 
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CARDIFF (SUBOFFICB). 

Division of operations: 

Lewis, S. (Br.), assistant marine superintendent, £37 lOs. per month. 

Williams, N. E., Miss (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 
Division of construction and repair: Peters, J. E. (Br.), acting port superintending 
engineer, £41 13s. 4d. per month. 

FALMOUTH. 

Division of operations: De Wet, O. T. (Br.), acting port representative, £60 per month. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Faulds, R. A. (Br.), acting port superintendent, £41 13s. 4d. per month. 

Harris, M., Mrs. (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 
Division of supply and sales: Kosty, M. (Am.), port supply ofiif:«r, $200 pnr month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Leslie, J. F. (Br.), acting port auditor ,£33 6s. 8d. per month. 

Alexander, J H. (Br.), recorder, £25 per month. 

Green, E. L. (Br.), stenographer, £2 10s. per week. 

FOWEY (SUBOFFICE). 

Division of operations: • 

Bates, C. G. (Br.), clerk, £3 lOs per week. 
Billing, M. C. (Br.), stenographer, £1 10s. per week. 

HULL. 

Division of operations: 

Ryan, W. D. (Am.), port representative, $250 per month. 

Vivian, Miss E., (Br.\ stenographer, £3 per week. 

Woods, Miss M. C., (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 

England, R. (Br.), clerk, £1 10s. per week. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Forgan, H. P. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £50 per month. 

Maney, E. (Br.), assistant engineer, £37 10s. per month. 
Division of supply and sales: Cobb, O. E. (Am), supply officer, $200 per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Clark, W. P. (Am.), port auditor, $150 per month. 

Baron, J. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 

Williams, T. L. (Br.), recorder (resigned Apr. 30, 1921). 

King, K. (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Division of operations: 

HoUingsworth, A. E., (Am), port representative, $333.33 per month. 

Topp, C. E. (Br.)., acting f)ort Representative (resigned Apr. 30, 1921), £60 per 
month. 

Fraser, A. (Br.), typist, £3 per week. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Lauder, W. W. (Br.), acting port superintendent engineer, £50 per month. 

Hutchinson, T. G. (Br.), assistant engineer, £37 10s. per month. 
Division of supply and sales: 

Dabbs, R. IJ. (Am.), port supply officer, $258.33 per month. 

Townsend, R. W. (Am.), port supply officer, $250 (temporary), per month. 

Trotter, A. R. (Br.), clerk, £5 per week. 

Tiltman, E. (Br.), stenographer, £2 per week. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Ware, F. W. (Br.), acting port auditor, £33 6s. 8d. 

Hogg, J. H. (Br.), recorder, £25. 

SOUTH SHIELDS. 

Division of construction and repair: High, L. (Br.), stenographer, £2 per wev.)^ . 

LIVERPOOL. 

Division of operations: 

Wilson, Wm. (Am;) acting port representative, $300 per month. 
Hall, H. L. (Am. 5, assistant marine superintendent, $200 per month. 
Nickels, C. R. (Br.), clerk, £6 per week. 
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-Division of operations — Continued. 

Hughes, D. (Br.), clerk, £3 per week. 

Dobbyn, H. M. (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 

Bingham, H. (Br.), chauffeur, £3 lOs., per week. 

Roberts, F. (Br.), office boy, £1 per week. 
Creneral account: 

Foster, D. (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 

Beacy, M. (Br.), charwoman, IBs. per week. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Blake, J. L. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £50 per month. 

Alexander, D. (^Br.), assistant engineer, £41 13s. 4d. per month. 

Wilson, G. (Br.), assistant engineer, £37 10s. per month. 

Humphreys, O. (Br.), clerk, £29 3s. 4d. per month. 

Milne, E. (Br.), stenographer, £3 5s. per week. 

Finlay, R. (Br.), chauffeur, £4 per week. 

Weavers, W. H. (Br.), office boy, 158. per week. 
Division of supply and sales: 

Wilhelm, W. H. (Am.), port supply officer, $250 per month. 

Swinburne, G. (Br.), clerk, £3 lOs. per week. 

Leeming, A. E. (Br.), clerk, £3 per week. 

Baker, M. (Br.), stenographer, £3 per week. 

Gray, W. (Br.), stenographer, £2 158. per week. 
Assistant general comptroller s department: 

Callaghan, J. (Br.), acting port auxiitor, £35 per month. 

Blake, A. R. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 

O'Neill, W. F. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 

Shalloe, J. (Br.), auditor, £25 per month. 

Smyth, E. P., auditor, £25 per month. 

Morrissey, J. J. (BiX auditor (resigned Apr. 20, 1921), £20 per month. 

Ormston, R. J. (Br.), recorder, £27 10s. per month. 

Weavers, W. (Br.), recorder, £27 lOs. per month. 

Barnes, J. A. (Br.), recorder (resigned Apr. 30, 1921), £25. 

Dickson, J. (Br.), recorder, £25 per month. 

Partington, W. D. (Br.), recorder, £25 per month. 

Rowlands, J. R. (Br.), recorder, £4 per week. 

Molyneux, W. (Br.), clerk, £16 per month. 

Maitland, G. (Br.), file clerk, £12 per month. 

Byron, M. L. (Br.), stenographer, £16 per month. 

MANCHESTER. 

Di\i8ion of operations: 

Barden, L. S. (Am.), assistant port representative, $200 per month. 

Gilbey, F. (Br.), stenographer, £3 10s. per week. 
I Brady, L. (Br.), junior clerk, £2 per week. 

-Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Collins, P. P. (Am.), assistant port auditor, $200 per month. 

Warren, J. A. (Br.), aiiditor, £25 per month. 

_ GLASGOW. 

Division of operations: 

Petigrue, R. M. (Am.), port representative, $250 per month. 
Orr, M. M. (Br.), stenographer, £2 10s. per week. 
Bennie, D. C. (Br.), office boy, 158. per week. 
I, Division of supply and sales: 

' Rosencrantz. W. D. (Am.), port supply officer, $200 per month. 

Watson, M. S. (Br.), stenographer, £2 10s. per week. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Trainer, A. (Am.), port auditor, $200 per month. 
Singleton, R. C. (Am.), auditor, $125 per month. 
U Theg, W. R. (Am.), auditor, $125 per month. 

Beattie, G. (Br.), recorder, £25 per month. 

MacEwan, H. C. (Br.), recorder (resigned April 30, 1921), £25 per month. 
Lawson, C. M. (Br.), stenographer, £2 10s. per week. 

LEfTH. 

Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Young, H. (Br.), recorder, £27 10s. per month. 



u 
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DUBUN. 

Division of operations: 

Kerr, A. C. (Am.), port representative, $291.66 per month. 
General account: 

Powell, L. A. (Br.), stenographer, £2 per week. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Sherlock, J. J. (Br.), auditor, £30 per month. 

AZORES. 

Division of construction and repair: . 

Peter, J. F. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £58 6s. 8d. per month 
Rebello, M. (Por.), clerk, £2 per week. 

District por Scandinavian a.nd Baltic Ports. 



Administrative 

Division of operations 

Division of construction and repair 

Division of supply and sales 

Assistant general comptroller's department . 



Total. 



United 

States 

currency. 



(541. 66 

1,375.00 

416.66 

100.00 

450.00 



2, 883. 32 



Pounds 
sterling. 



£ 8. d. 



316 13 4 
i56'"6" 



466 13 4 



Danish 
krone. 



2,162.00 
650.00 



800.00 



3,612.00 



Swedish 
krone. 



800.00 



400.00 



1,200.00 



Finnisb^ 
marks. 



3,000.00 



3,000.00 



Americans. 


12 


British 


10 


Dftninh 


8 


Sweeds 


4 


Finnish '. 


1 



Total number of employees 



35 



COPENHAGEN. 

Administrative: 

Olsen, C. F. (Am.), director, $416.66 per month. 

I^arsen, E. (Am.), chief clerk, $125 per month. 
Division of Operations: 

Bunker, W. L. ^A.m.), port representative, $250 per month. 

Leary, W. R. (Am.), assistant traffic manager, $200 per month. 

Agerlin, Capt. (Dan.), assistant marine superintendent, 667 kroner per monlh. 

Johansen, H. (Dan.), clerk, 300 kroner per month. 

Hansen, E. J. (Dan.), 'file clerk, 275 kroner per month. 

Davidson, E. R. (Br.), stenographer, 500 kroner per month. 

Hogstedt, 0. (Dan.), stenographer, 280 kroner per month. 

Nielsen, T. (Dan.), messensrer, 140 kroner per month. 
Division of Construction and Repair: 

Lo^ntzen, 0. 0. (Am.), district engineer, $416.66 per month. 

Bell, R. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £66 13s. 4d. per month.. 

Ellison, J. M. (Br.), assistant engineer, £66 13e. 4d. per month. 

Weesberg, E. (Dan.), clerk, 200 kroner per month. 

Hombeck, R. VDan.), stenographer, 450 kroner per month. 
Assistant General Comptroller's Department: 

Hossack, A. W. (Ain.), district auditor, $300 per month. 

Martin H. F. (Br.), auditor, £45 per month. 

Nielsen, C. C. (Dan.), assistant auditor, 500 kroner per montb. 

Morell, H. (Sw.), stenographer, 300 kroner per month. 

GOTHENBURG. 

Division of Operations: 

Hill, R. E. (Am.), port representative, $300 per month. 
Eroding, G. (Sw.), stenographer, 200 Swedish kroner per month. 
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IDivision of construction and repair: 

Wright, G. (Br.), assistant engineer, £66 18b. 4d. per month. 

Ellis, T. (Br.), assistant engineer, £68 6s. 8d per month. 
Division of supply and sales: Landahl, H. (Am.), clerk, $100 per month. 
-Assistant general comptroller's department: Scott, J. E. (Br.), acting port auditor, 
£50 per month. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Division of operations: 

O'Neill, A. J. (Am.), port representative, $250 per month. 

Berglind, N. W. (Sw.), stenographer, 400 kroner per month. 

Norbelic, B. N. (Br.), junicH: clerk, £200. 
Division of construction and repair: Wilson, D. A. (Br.), assistant engineer, £58 68. 

8d. per month. 
-Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Ferguson, E. C. (Br.), acting port auditor, £55 per month. 

Barker, K. A. (Sw.), stenographer, 400 Swedish kroner per month. 

HBLSINGFORS. 

T)ivision of operations: 

Bentley, C. A. (Am.), port representative, $250 per month. 

Nyberg, W. (Am.), clerk, $125 per month. 
-Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Slawson, P. E. (Am.), port auditor, $150 per month. 

Mattson, W. A. (Fin.), assistant port auditor, 3,000 Finnish marks per month. 

District/or Holland, Belgium, and Germany, 



' 


Dollars. 


Pounds 
sterling. 


OuldeoQfi. 


German 
marks. 


Belgian 
francs. 




850.00 


£ «. d. 


200.00 
• 425.00 
225.00 
45a 00 
175.00 

150.00 




• 


Oeneral account. . ^ 








Uivision of operations 


2,341.65 


125 

550 

41 13 4 

329 


6,050.00 
2,000.00 
6,500.00 

6,000.00 


1,575.00 


J>ivision of construction and repair 


1, 500. 00 


J)ivision of supply and sales 


1,375.00 
075.00 




Jk.sslstant general comptroller's depart- 
ment 








Total 


5,541.65 


1,045 13 4 


1,625.00 


20,550.00 


3,075.00 





Americans 18 

British 26 

Dutch 11 

Danish 1 

<3remian6 8 

^Belgians 4 



Total number of employees 68 



ROTTERDAM. 

J^dministrative : 

Sealby, I. (Am.), director, $600 per month. 

Hemer, J. W. (Am.), clerk, $250 per month. 

Van Erk, J. G., (Du.), cleirk, 200 glds. per month. 
^General account: 

Bos, 1. H. (Du.), interpreter, 250 glds. per month. 

Howe, W. B. (Du.), interpreter, 50 glds. per month. 

Pypers, J. (Du.), messenger, 65 glds. per month. 

Brewer, G. (Du.), messenger, 60 glds. per month. 
Division of operations: 

Wilkes, W. F. (Br.), assistant marine superintendent, $333.33 per month. 

Barends, B. (Du.), assistant, $150 per month. 

De Melker, J. (Du.), stenographer, 225 glds. per month. 
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Division of construction and repair: 

Ray, W. A. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £62 10s. per months 

Corns, F. (Br.), assistant ei^neer, £58 6s. 8d. per montii. 

Sommerville, P, M. (Br.), assistant engineer, £58 6s. 8d. per month. 

Veltmeyer, L. F. J. ODn.)^ stenographer, 250 glds. per month. 

Van der Zyde, C. B. K. (Du.), clerk, 140 glds. per month. 

De Bruyn, L. H. (Du.), office boy, 60 glds. per month. 
Division of supply and sales : 

Kirby, C. F. (Am.), port supply officer, $250 per month. 

Hamson, H. G. (Am.), port supply officer (temporary), $250 per month. 

Blair, F. A. (Br.), stenographer, £41 Is. 4d. per month. 

Fleming, S. W. (Br.\ stenographer, 175 glds . per montii. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Bumey, R. E. (Am.), port auditor, $250 per month. 

Beveridge, J. (Br.), auditor, £45 per month. 

Knight, H. A. (Br.), auditor, £45 per month. 

Hill, C. J. (Br.), auditor, £45 per month. 

Dunderdale, J. (Br.), recorder, £45 per month. 

Fowler, G. (Br.), checker, £23 per month 

Swanefelt, A. J. (Du.), stenographer, 150 guilders per month. 

HAMBURG. 

Division of operations: 

Ulrik, J. G. (Am.), port representative, $416.66 per month. 

Mack, W. C. (Am.), assistant to port representative, $200 per month. 

Wurm, M. (Got.), typist, 1,8(X) marks per month. 

Sahlmann, H. (Ger.), office boy, 750 marks per month. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Carson, W. D. (Br.), acting port superintendent engineer, £66 13s. 4d. per month* 

Bates, L. P. (Br.), assistant engineer, £45 168. 8d. per month. 

Miller, H. O. (Br.), assistant engineer, £41 13s. 4d. per month. 

Poppe, J. (Ger.), typist, 2,000 marks per month. 
Division of supply and sales: 

EUis, E. E. (Am.), port supply officer (on leave), $250 per month. 

Mix, G. A. (Am.), port supply officer, $200 per month. 

Barthmann, W. C. (Ger.), clerk, 6,500 marks per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Brooks, H. J. (Am.), port auditor, $250 per month. 

Burton, G. W. (Br.), auditor, £35 per month. 

L^rsen, F. (Dn.), recorder, 1,000 marks per month. 

BREMEN. 

Division of operations: 

Amthauer, F. (Am.), port representative, $300 per month. 

Berend, H. (Br.), stenographer, £25 per month. 
Division of construction and repair: Williams, H. O. (Br.), acting port superintendin;^ 

engineer, £58 6s. 8d. per month. 
Division of supply and sales: Donaldson, W. (Am), port supply officer, $200 pe» 

month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Van Cleef, H. (Am.), port auditor, $150 per month. 

Hopf, E. (Ger.), acting port auditor, 3,000 marks per month. 

Siggelkow, W. (Ger.), assistant to auditor, 2,000 marks per month. 

DANZIG. 

Division of operations: 

Cowell, C. L. (Am.), port representative, $333.33 per month. 

Nissen, C. (Ger.), interpreter, 2,000 marks per month. 

Schubert, A. C. (Ger.), stenographer, 1,500 marks per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: Walter, R. N. (Am.), port auditor, $17S 
per month. 

ANTWERP. 

Division of operations: 

Ramsey, T. C. (Am.), port representative, $333.33 per month. 
De Grim, E. (Big.), clerk, $150 per month. 
Wilson, K. B. (Br.), clerk, $125 per month. 
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Division of operations — Continued. 

Demeester, W. (Big.), clerk, 500 Belgian francs per month. 

Lloyd, H. (Br.), stent^ropher, 900 Be^an francs per month. 

Pysarevitch, G. (Big.), office boy, 175 Belgian francg per month. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Robertson, J. F. (Br.), acting j)ort superintending engineer, £62 10b. per month, 

Bayley, W. (Br.), assistant engineer, £60 per month. 

Coulthard, R. C. (Br.), assistant engineer, X45 166. 8d. per month. 

Lacey, E. J. (Br.), clerk, 1,000 Belgian francs per month. 

Lewy, H. (Big.), clerk, 500 Belgian francs per month. 
DiviMon of supply and sales: Durston, G. H. (Am.), port supply officer, $225 per 

month. 
Assistant general comprtoller's department: 

Carroll, F. B. (Br.), acting port auditor, £40 per month. 

May, G. (Am.), auditor, $150 per month. 

Crofton, H. O. W. (Br.), recorder, £30 per month. 

Walter, F. J. H. (Br.), clerk, £21 per month. 

District for France. 



Administrative 

Division of operations 

Division of construction and repair 

Division of supply and sales 

Assistant general comptroller's department. 



Total. 



Dollars. 



750.00 

2,314.99 

150.00 

200.00 

1,591.66 



5,006.65 



Pounds 
sterling. 



£ s. d. 



434 3 4 
247"i6"6' 



681 13 4 



French 
francs. 



9,650 
9,270 
2,500 
900 
6,050 



28,370 



Americans ". 22 

British 17 

French 37 

Spanish 1 

Italian 1 



Total number of employees 78 

PARIS. 

Administrative: 

Bacon, J. H. (Am.), director, $500 per month. 

Jones, H. W. (Am.), assistant, $250 per month. 

Dailly, M. J. (Fr.), legal adviser, 1,000 French francs per month. 

Ragot, L. V. E. (Fr.), clerk, 2,200 French francs per month. 

Lamy, J. (Fr.), clerk, 2,000 French francs per month. 

Decker, D. (Fr.), clerk, 750 French francs per month. 

Knudson, Miss E. (Br.), stenographer, 1,500 French francs per month. 

Dudon, Madame (Fr.), stenogrpaher, 900 French francs per month. 

Ricordel, C. L. 0. (Fr.), stenographer, 700 French francs per month. 

Duret, M. (Fr.), janitor, 600 French francs per month. 
Division of supply and sales: Magraw, W. M. (Am.), acting supply officer for France, 

$200 per month. 
Assistant, general comptroller's department: ^ 

Mwiteith, J. J. (Am.), district auditor, $300 per month. 

Verot, F. M. (Fr.), stenographer and translator, 1,500 French francs per month. 

Stopp, E. (Br.), clerk, 900 French francs per month. 



BORDEAUX. 

Di^dsion of operations: 

Moales, E. W. (Am.), port representative, $333.33 per month. 
Prunier, R. (Fr.), clerk, 800 French francs per month. 
Deyris, H. (Fr.), stenographer, 750 French francs per month. 
Barona, R. (Sp.), messenger, 150 French francs per mouth. 
Boutin, E. (Fr.), charwoman, 150 French francs per month. 
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Division of construction and repair: 

Gould, S. F. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £60 per month. 

Goujon, Miss M. (Fr.), stenographer, 600 French francs per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

McGuire, V. H. (Am.), port auditor, $166.66 per month. 

Poidin, F. H. (Am.), recorder, $150 per month. 

Oenon, H., Madame (Fr.), stenograpner, 700 French francs per month. 

BREST. 

Division of operations: 

AtterhoU, A. W. (Am.), port representative, $300 per month. 

Themoin, H. F. (Fr.), assistant to port representative, 1,000 French francs per 
month. 

Pierre, M., Mdlle. (Fr.), stenographer, 600 French francs per month. 

CabeUic, A. M. (Fr.), stenographer, 550 French francs ner montJi. 

HuUn, J. (Fr.), messenger, 200 French francs per montn. 

Le Gloanec, J. (Fr.), charwoman, 100 French francs per month. 
Divi^on of construction and repair: 

Braithwaite, A. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £50 per month. 

Bothwell, J. (Br.), assistant engineer, £46 13s. 4a. per month. 

Gordon, F. C. (Am.), assistant engineer, $150 per month. 

Andrieux, A. (Fr.), typist, 550 French francs per month. 
Division of supply and sales: Le Roch, A. (Fr.), bunkering superintendent (resigned 

Apr. 30, 1921), 900 French francs per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Asher, N. E. (Am.), port auditor, $125 per month. 

Harris, L. (Br.), assistant port auditor, £35 per month. 

ST. NAZAIRE. 

Division of operations: 

Bacon, J. B. (Am.), assistant port representative, $250 per month. 

Vincent, M. (Fr.), stenographer, 600 French francs per month. 

Mace, Mrs. (Fr.), charwoman, 100 French francs per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Harris, A. (Br.), acting port auditor, 
£35 per month. 

DUNKIRK. 

Division of operations: 

Bolin, J. R. (Am.), port representative, $250 per month. 

Frappe, Miss M. (Fr.), stenographer, 6()0 French francs per month. 

Balthazar, .1. CFr.), messenger, 175 French francs per month. 

Bourand, A. (Fr.), charwoman, 200 French francs per month. 
Division ot construction and repair: Smith, W. R. (Br.), acting port superintending 

engineer, £45 168. 8d. per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Haysey, R. (Br.), acting port auditor, £37 10s, per month. 

White, D. (Am.), auditor, $150 per month. 

Fry, W. (Br.), recorder, £25 per month. 

Bellenot, H. Mde. (Fr.), stenographer, 700 French francs per month. 

LE HAVRE. 

Division of operations: 

Pott, H. G. (Am.), port representative, $333.33 per month. 

Battye, J. F. (Am.), dock foreman, $150 per month. 

Lowry, Mrs. L. (Am.), stenographer, $65 per month. 

Rousselin, R. G. (Fr.), clerk, 1,000 French francs per month. 

Donnett, M. (Fr.), messenger, 200 French francs per month. 

Voiement, Mrs. (Fr.), janitress, 175 French francs per month. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Peskett, B. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £50 per month, 

Robinson, E. C. (Br.), assistant engineer, £45 16s. 8d. per month. 

Joslin, L. (Br.), clerk (resigned April 30, 1921), £25 per month. 

Claude, Mids F. (Fr.), stenographer, 650 French francs per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Haylock, H. E. (Am.), port auditor, $150 per month. 

Hanauer, F. C. S. (Br.), assistant port auditor, £37 10s. per month. 

Scheidecker, 0. (Fr.), stenographer, 650 French francs. 
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MARSEILLE. 

Division of operationB: 

Norris, W. R. (Am.)t port representative, $300 per month. 

Bonder, F. (Fr.), clerk, 1,000 French francs per month. 

Fenrero, Madame (Fr.), stenographer, 800 French francs per month. 

Orsini, A. (Itl.), charwoman, 120 French francs per month. 
Division of construction and repair: 

Evans, H. N. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £58 6s. 8d. per month. 

Baude, B. Miss (Fr.), stenographer, 700 French francs per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Br^nmer, L. T. (Am,), port auditor, $175 per month. 

Petitjean, H. H. (Fr.), auditor, £40 per month. 

Neville, G. (Br.), auditor, £37 lOs. per month. 

Pellet, P. (Fr.), recorder (resigned Apr.- 30, 1921), 800 French francs per month. 

Frassinet, I. (Fr.), stenographer, 800 French francs per month. 

ALGIERS (NORTH AFRICA). 

Di\dsion of operations, King, C. J. (Am.), port representative, $333.33 per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Watson, W. T. (Am.), auditor, $200 
per month. 

BIZERTA (NORTH AFRICA). 

Division of construction and repair, Hetherington, W. (Br.), acting port superin- 
tending engineer, £62 lOs. per month. 

Assistant general comptroller's department, demons, A. E., (Am.) auditor, $175 pe^ 
month. 

District for Spain and Portugal. 



Administrative 

Dlyision of operations 

Division of construction and repair 

Division of supply and sjJes 

Assistant general comptroller's department. 



Total. 



Ddlars. 



833.33 
1,433.33 



600.00 
825.00 



Pounds 
sterling. 



£ 8,d. 

32.10.0 

76. 10. 

136. 16. 8 



3; 691. 66 • 244.16.8 



Peseta. 



700.00 



Escudos 



550.00 



700.00 



550.00 



Amencans 


14 


British 


d 


Spanish 


3 



Portuguese 2 

Total number of employees 28 

MADRID. 

Administrative : 

Mock, R. L. (Am.), director, $500 per month. 

Glidewell, M. L. (Am.), assistant director, $333.33 per month. 

Corcoran, Miss I. (Br.), stenographer, £32 10s. per month. 

BARCELONA. 

Division of operations: 

Butler, O. M. (Am.), port representative, $300 per month. 

Dykes, Miss E. F. (Br.),' stenographer, £32 10s. per month. 

Riera, D. (Sp.), iunior clerk, 250 pesetas per month. 

Grannel, P. (Sp.), stenographer, 300 pesetas per month. 

Gonalez, J. (Sp.), office boy, 150 pesetas per month. 
Division of construction and repair: Kluge, T. E. (Br.), acting port superintending 

engineer, £54 3s. 4d. per month. 
Division of supply and sales, Herron, H. I. (Am.), port supply officer, $150 per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Gualco, J. M. (Am.), port auditor, $200 
per month. 

61205—21 4 
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GIBRALTAR. 

Division of operations: 

Griswola, H. H. (Am.), port representative, $400 per month. 

McGuire, G. C. (Am.), assistant port representative, $250 per month. 

Cochrane, Miss E. J. E. (Br.), clerk, £17 per month. 

Rammage, Miss E. (Br.), stenographer, £16 per month. 

Yome, A. (Br.), messenger, £6 per month. 

Chipulina, A. (Br.), messenger, £4 per month. 
Division of construction and rejmir: 

Ellis, F. (Br.), acting port superintending engineer, £66 13s. 4d. per month 

dock, I. (Br.), stenographer, £16 per month. 
Division of supply and cnles, MacPherson, E. P. (Am.), port supply office, $250 per 

month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Lussy, E. (Am.), port auditor, |200 per 
month. 

LISBON. 

Division of operations: 



Burke^ W. W. (Am.), port representative, |275 per month. 
Pagani, Miss M. I. (For.), stenographer, 450 Esc. 



per month. 
Soares, E. G. (For.), messenger, |100 per month. 
Division of supply and sales, Gresser, W. (Am.), jwrt supply oflBcer, |200 per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Wrench, G. r. (Am.), port auditor, $225 
per month. 

VALENCIA. 

Division of operations, HcCormack, J. L. (Am.), port representative, $208.33 per 

month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Norton, W. R. (Am.), port auditor, $200 

per month. 

District for Italy. 

Administrative $612. 50 

Assistant general comptroller's department 683. 33 

Total 1,295.83 

ITALY — NAPLES. 

Administrative: 

Spanier, J. P. (Am.), director, $562.50 per month. 
Montefredini, F. S. (Itl.), legal advisor, (fee per month) $50. 

ITALY — GENOA. 

Assistant general comptroller's department: 

Dunn, A. A. (Can.), district auditor, $300 per month. 

Martell, C. F. (Am.), port auditor, $200 per month. 

Niece, E. J. (Am.), auditor, $183.33 per month. 

Americans 5 

Italians 1 

Canadian '. 1 

Total number of employees 5 

District for Greece and the ^Egean. 

Administrative $466. ce 

Division of operations (200 drachmas). . 700. 00 

Assistant general comptroller's department 300. OO 

Total 1,466.66 

pir^us. 

Administrative, Moore, G. B. (Am.), director, $416.66 per month. 
Division of operations: 

Monroe, T. C. (Am.), office assistant, $300 per month. 

Kelley, F. J. (Br/), clerk, $100 per month. 

Spyropoulo, N . (Gt.)j messenger, 200 drachmas per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Ganley, W. H. (Am.), district auditor, 
$300 per mouth. 
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GALAMATA. 

AdminlBtrative, Carapataes, S. A. (Am.), |iort correspondent (fee per month), $50 per 
month. 

SMYRNA. 

Division of operations, Washbum, E. L. (Am.), assistant representative, $300 per 
month. 

Americans 5 

Britifi^ 1 

Greeks 1 



Total number of employees 7 

District for Turkey and Black Sea Ports. 

Ltq. 

Administrative $500 

General account 240 

Division of operations. 250 

Division of supply and sales 250 70 

Assistant, general comptroller's department 550 



Total 1, 550 310 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Administrative, Chester, A. (Am.), director, $500 per month. 
General account: 

Homstein, J. (Gr.), stenographer, 110 Ltq. per month. 

Afanassenko, I. (Rus.), clerk, 70 Ltq. per month. 

Reshad, M. (Turk.), porter, 60 Ltq. per month. 
Division of operations, Vanderwall, A. E. (Am.), port representative, $250 per month. 
Division of supply and sales: 

Roberts, R. V. (Am.), district supply officer, $250 per month. 

Bianchi, E. (It.), typist, 70 Ltq. per month. 
Assistant General comptroller's department: 

Kelley, J. J. (Am.), supervising auditor, Near East districts, $300 per month. 

Weinstein, S. (Am.) port auditor, $250 per month. 

Americans 5 

Greeks 1 

Russians 1 

Turks 1 

Italians < 1 



Total number of employees 9 

DISTRICT FOR EGYPT. 

L. E. 

Administrative $500 1 7. 000 

Division of operations 550 38. 000 

Assistant general comptroller's department 475 



Total 1,525 55.000 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Administrative: 

Turner, J. H. (Am.), director, $500 per month. 

Chasseaud, W. F. (Br.), chief clerk, 17.000 L. E. per month. 
Division of operations: 

Doughtie, F. (Am.), acting port representative, $250 per month. 

Galanoponlos, S. (Gr.), stenographer, 15.000 L. E. per month. 

Tsakiris, C. (Gr.), stenographer, 15.000 L. E. per month. 

Souliman, H. (Egp.) , janitor, 4.000 L. E. per month. 
Assiatant general comptroller's department, O'Brien, W. F. (Am.), district auditor, 
$300 per month. 
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PORT SAID. 

Division of operations: ^ 

Henry, A. F. (Am.), port representative, $300 per months 

Hamza, A. (Egp.), janitor, 4.000 L. E. per month. 
Assistant general comptroller's department, Kane, L. E. (Am.), port auditor, 
$175 per month. 

Americans 5 

Greeks 2 

British 1 

Egyptians \ 2 

Total number of employees : 10 

Foreign Agencies Other Than European. 

(Total annual rate about $200,000—83 employeds.) 
Africa: 

West Coast, Edgar H. Berry, special agent, $500 per month. 

Dakar, Senegal Bizerta, Richard P. Drennan, bunkering agent, $350 per month. 
Azores: 

Ponta del Gada, R. F. Quillin, bunkering superintendent, $350 per month. 

Azore Islands, Dudley C. Thornton, agent, $400 per month. 
Manuel Rebelle, clerk, £6 per month. 
Buenos Aires: 

N. P. Schindler, assistant to special representative, $325 per month. 

D.J. Sullivan, clerk (resigned), $5 per day. 

R. B. Todd, chief clerk and secretary to special representative, $300 per montli. 

B. H. White, clerk, $6 per day. 

H.J. Wiltshire, accountant, $100 per month. 

Irene Carlens, telephone operator, $75 Argentine paper per month. 

J. H. Mucklow, office boy, $100 Argentine paper per month. 
Habana: 

R. A. Gibson, special agent, $625 per month. 

S. H. Allen, assistant to special agent, $300 per month. 

F. M. Davison, senior stenographer, $200 per month. 

Frank Rusk, supply officer, $300 per month. 

Juan Alberto, launch man, $100 per month. 
Honolulu: 

Charles L. Gilmore, bunkering superintendent, $300 per month. 

Charles Tanouye, pump man, $100 per month. 

George W. Thompson, night man, $110 per month. 

Henry R. Wassman, hose man, $125 per month. 
Manila: 

J. F. Marias, general agent, $625 per month. 

J. H. A. Day, assistant general agent, $400 per month. 

Charles K. Ford, disbursing officer, $200 per mon,th. 

R. M. Johnson, port engineer (assigned to Hongkong), $416.66 per month. 

Charles Kirkwood, bunkering superintendent, $300 per month. 

W. J. Sawyer, superintendent engineer, $250 per month. 

Marciano Paner, typist, 45 pesos per month. 

E. E. Crouter, office assistant, 400 pesos per month. 

Florence Bergstrom, stenographer, 300 pesos per month. 

Antonio Calero, stenograpner, 250 pesos per month. 

Faustine Viray, clerk, 80 pesos per month. 

Mamerto Obina, messenger, 40 pesos per month. 

E. R, Bush, inspector, 400 pesos per month. 
Anastasia Ilagan, clerk, 100 pesos per month. 
Honorio Calisterio, typist, $55 per month. 
Gavino Anumevo, chauffeur, $70 per month. 
Marciano Sayoc, stenographer, 200 pesos per month. 
A. J. W. Simpson, foreman , 75.60 pesos per week. 
J. Dalisay, pump man, 37.90 pesos per week. 

C. Maniboran, pump man, 32.40 pesos per week. 
C. Bagayna, mechanic, 20.52 pesos per week. 

C. Cruz, hoseman, 20.52 pesos per week. 

F. Beatris , hoseman , 20.52 pesos per week. 
F. Luspo, hoseman, 20.52 pesos per week. 
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Manila — Continued. 

T. Cruz, fireman, 23.94 pesos per week. 

S. Yoo, fireman, 20.52 pesos per week. 

P. Garcia, laborer, 15.12 pescs per week. 

G. Bufatao, laborer, 15.12 pescs per week. 

E. JManlapig, .laborer, 16.12 pesos per week. 

B. Dalisay, oiler, 15.12 pesos per week. 

Chas. C. Hampton, night watchman, 35 pesos per week. 
Mexico: ^ 

Tampico — 

K. G. Williams, special agent, $400 per month. 
Dominic Walsh, port superintendent, engineer, $416.66 per month, 
B. Binddia, clerK, $75 per month. 
Montevideo: Max Berman, agent, $325 per month. 
Pemambuco: C. W. Weidenbacker, port agent, $325 per month. 
Rio de Janeiro: 

E. P. Erckenbrock, agent, $625 per month. 

W. E. Frost, chief clerk and secretary, $300 pq^; month. 

W. W. Allen, assistant to agent, $350 per month. 

J. H. Conditt, engineering assistant, $400 per month. 

Paulo Costa, clerk-interpreter, 600 milreis per month. 

J. L. Gurken, stenographer, 1,000 milreis per month. 

Esther Matzner, stenographer, 600 milreis per month. 

Manoel Guimarues, janitor-messenger, 250 milreis per month. 

Americo Valle, messenger- janitor (resigned), 150 milreis per month. / 

Ejdith Slater, stenographer, 650 milreis per month. 
Rosario: C. B. Whittington, agent, $325 per month. 
Shanghai: 

M. A. Perry, special representative, $625 per month. 

S. L. Ware, inspector, $450 per month. 

M. E. Merriman, secretary, $300 per month. 
St. Thomas: 

Warren S. Lee, special agent, $300 per month. 

Harold Peckham, bunkering agent, $300 per month. 

George M. Ivory, disbursing officer, $200 per month. 

Conrad Hay, stenographer, $75 per month. 
Yokohama: 

M. S. Harloe, port agent, $625 per month. 

W. R. Lynch, assistant agent, $350 per month. 

A. W. Anderson, port engineer, $400 per month. 

E. E. Frazier, clerk, 350 yen per month. 

A. F. Staples, stenographer, 300 yen per month. 

H. R. Fachtmann, stenographer, 200 yen per month. 

S. Yoshiwara, chauffeur, 80 yen per month. 

T. Nieda, messenger, 60 yen per month. 

DUTIES OF MEMBERS OF BOARD. 

The Chairman. Then, we would like a statement of the organiza- 
tion of the board for the transaction of its business, showing the 
assignment of duties that each member has assumed as a member of 
the Doard. 

Mr. Lasker. We will put that in the record. You understand that 
most of the assignments have not been made yet because we can not 
make them imtiiwe get the organization men uke Mr. Smull under us. 

ASSiaXMENTS OF COMMISSIONERS TO COMMITTEE. 

June 15, 1921, Commissioners Benson, O'Connor, and Plummer. To confer with 
committee representing American Steamship Owners' Association, and committee 
further authorized to act on behalf of board in conjunction with Division of InduBtrial 
Relations on settlement of disagreements with marine unions. 

June 16, 1921, Commissioner Benson. To recommend action to be taken by the 
Shipping Board on applications for permisedon to sell to aliens vessels documented 
under the laws of the United States and to transfer the registry thereof to fo]:eign flag. 
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June 16, 1921, Commissioner Plummer (chairman), Vice Chairman O'Connor, and 
Commissioner Thompson. To consider and recommend action to be taken by board 
on requests by operators of Shipping Board vessels for advances of funds in connection 
therewith. Committee empowered to authorize fiscal officers of Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to make emergency advances. 

June 16, 1921, Vice Chairman O'Connor, Commissioner Plummer, and Commissioner 
Benson . Authorized to close negotiations, similar to those held with Marine Engineers* 
Beneficial Association, with other marine unions without further reference to board. 

June 21, 1921, Vice Chairman O'Connor. Committee yto handle all matters with 
reference to stevedoring^ reporting thereon from time to time to the board. 

June 21, 1921, Commissioners Benson and Chamberlain. To consider and recom- 
mend action to be taken by board on reconmiendations of directors of operations for 
assignment of vessels under board's control to managing agents. 

June 21, 1921, Commissioner Plummer. Committee to ascertain salvage value of 
wooden vessels and hulls under control of the board, for consideration in connection 
with disposition thereof. 

June 21, 1921, Conmiissioner Thomi)8on. To prepare and present for consideration 
all advertising inviting proposals for purchase of wooden ships and hulls under control 
of board. 

June 21, 1921, Commissioners Chamberlain and Lissner. To consider and report to 
board on contract with International Mercantile Marine Co. re steamship Leviathan. 

June 20, 1921, Commissioner Benson. To meet with the Assistant Secretary of 
State to outline basis of cooperation between State Department and Shipping Boskrd 
concerning questions coming before State Department affecting American interests 
abroad. 

June 24, 1921, Commissioners Plummer, Thompson, and Lissner. To represent 
Shipping Board in conferences with Coinmissioners McChord, Hall, and Potter, repre- 
senting Interstate Commerce Commission, on questions jointly affecting Shipping 
Board and Interstate Commerce Commission. 

June 28, 1921, Commissioner Lissner. To report to the board on all matters affecting 
insurance. 

June 28, 1921, Commissioners Thompson and Lissner, and General Counsel 
Schlesinger. To consider and recommend action to be taken by board on all claims, 
except construction claims. 

June 28, 1921, Commissioner Chamberlain. To take up with Secretary of War 
payment by War Department of charter hire on vessels allocated to War Department. 

July 5, 1921, Vice Chairman O'Connor, Commissioners Benson and rlummer. 
To consider general question of allocation or chartering of vessels for service on the 
Great Lakes, and recommend to board action to be taken thereon. 

July 12, 1921, Commissioner Lissner. To represent the Shipping Board at hearing 
by Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, considering legislation affecting 
damage to cargo by theft, pilferage, or otherwise. 

July 12, 1921, Commissioner Plummer. To represent the Shipping Board before 
congressional committees in connection with legislation establishing load lines. 

The Chairman. I am talking about the organization of the duties 
of the membership, of the board. 

Mr. Lasker. I understand that, but I say they have not had most 
of their duties assigned them yet. For instance, only yesterday we 
finally assigned oil^ because it has to fit in with getting the vice 
presidents who could do that work. For instance, nothing has been 
assigned in connection with the great matter of salvage because we 
have no one there in charge of salvage. 

The Chairman. We also want the officers and the trustees of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Are 
you able to give that now ? 

Mr. Lasker. They are the same as the members of the Shipping 
Board. Do you want the trustees ? 
' The Chairman. Yes; the officers and the trustees. 

Mr. Lasker. The officers are the vice presidents, Mr. J. B. SmuU, 
A. J. Frey, W. J. Love, and Elmer Schlesinger. 

The Chairman. And the members of the board are the trustees? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; and the president is the chairman of the board. 
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The Chairman. Then we want an outline of the organization of 
the Fleet Corporation, schedule of salaries by divisions and offices, 
at home and abroad, showing the rates of pay of officers and employees 
and their administrative positions. 

Mr. TwBEDALE. I think that is included, Mr. Chairman, in the first 
statement submitted. 

The Chairman. Is it ^ven by divisions i 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. May I interpose a stat^nent there, Mr. Chairman, to 
the effect that the salaries we are paying now and the personnel we 
have now means absolutely nothing in view of the way we are going 
to reorganize and has no remote relationship to the same. I have 
told of the high salaries we are paying the vice presidents; not high 
salaries compared to what an or5inary corporation pays for the same 
service, and undoubtedly under them they will have to have quite 
a number of $10,000 men. We can not do without them. That is 
how we are going to cut down this millions of dollars of waste, through 
putting in men at the head who are efficient to make proper policies. 

The Chairman. The present organization is what we want and 
then you can make such explanation as you think proper as to how 
you are going to modify it. 

Mr. Labker. I will just let that statement suffice for an explana- 
tion of that. 

The Chairman. Then a statement of the relations of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Lasker. 1 have put that in the record. 

ESTIMATE OF $125,000,000. 

The Chairman. How much of the $125,000,000 is for the con- 
struction of ships ? 

Mr. Lasker. $26,000,000 that you have already appropriated. 

The Chairman. You ask for $125,000,000, and $25,000,000 has 
already been appropriated for ship construction; is this in 
addition 

Mr. Lasker. No; when I asked for that, I did not want to do that 
in a half misleading way by asking for $100,000,000, when there was 
already $25,000,000 appropriated for the same period. I wanted 
to make it^how up as $125,000,000. 

The Chairman. If you already have $25,000,000 you would not 
want that appropriated again? 

Mr. Lasker. ISTo; but I want to make what we do need show up. 
You gave us $25,000,000 and I want to keep it advertised that we 
got that amount. I want the facts and the truth to show up. 

receipts from sale of ships. 

Now, before you go any further, there is one thing that should 
be covered here, because it is very important. You have made an 
appropriation that we can use $55,000,000 out of the sale of ships, 
etc. Last year we collected from the sale of ships in round figures 
practically $20,000,000. In my statement to the press I say that 
we coDected $200,000,000 from ships and other capital assets. One 
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of those capital assets was over $100,000,000 from the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kelley. That was from Congress. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; in a roundabout way. None of those things 
really show up, and I think that has largely to do with the inefficiency 
of the Shippmg Board and of government generally, because you 
gentlemen ao not make us show up what we lose. How can I get 
efficient men under me if the figures do not actually show their mis- 
takes or their profits; that is, ii they can juggle by selling assets so 
that it does not show up as a loss ? You have kilted your efficiency 
to begin with. When we make a loss there I want to show it, and 1 
want to cover into the Treasury every dollar we get from any source. 

Mr. Bybns. And then receive a direct appropriation for every 
dollar you use. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. For instance, I have a claim against the 
British Government that I inherited for $12,000,000. I do not want 
to keep that $12,000,000. Any assets that were there when we came 
in I want to cover into the Treasury, and I want you to pass a law 
ordering me to cover them into the Treasury, and then I want you 
to measure what we use under my chairmanship and then we will 
not have any misunderstanding. 

Mr. Kelley. You do not want that to apply to your freight 
receipts ? 

Mr. Lasker. That is operating income created under us, and that 
belongs to us, but what we inherited I do not want. I am also asking 
the Director of the Budget to help me get a law passed that if we 
use up anything from the physical assets we are to be charged with 
it. That is done in every commercial institution and any other 
policy makes for cheating and for incompetency. How can I with 
thousands of employees under me control them, if they can get 
stuff for nothing by act of Congress and then fool me as to what 
they do with me 1 You have undermined me before I get a chance. 

You have authorized $55,000,000 in that way. In the first place, 
we can not get $55,000,000 out of the sale of snips, etc., and please 
repeal that. The Congress ought not want to put itself in the posi- 
tion of ordering a thing as unwise as that, because we can not, in the 
firat place, ever realize that much, and it continues this vicious, 
system of letting us use assets which we inherited. As will be explained 
to you later, we have about $500,000,000 worth of face value, quick 
assets that may be worth something. 

Mr. Kelley. If payments had been made under the contract as 
represented to Congress, the $55,000,000 would have been paid in. 

Mr. Lasker. No; I do not think so, because last year less thaa 
$20,000,000 was paid in. 

Mr. Kelley. But there were a great many arrearages. 

Mr. Lasker. You know you have given us an awful job when you: 
turned over the Shipping Board to us and that is something that 
the brightest minds m the country ought to give their attention to 
at once, and is something that wDl require months of work. 

The Chairman. You have stated that you have about $500,000,000 
face value worth of quick assets 

Mr. Lasker (interposing). I will put some one on the stand to- 
answer that intelligently. 
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EXPENDITUBES, 1921. 

Mr. Byrns. Mr. Lasker, I noticed a statement the other day to 
the effect that $680,000,000 had been expended by the Shippmg 
Board durmg the year 1921, which I am satisfied was a very great 
surprise to everybody, and out of that, as I recall, about $380,000,000 
represented receipts from operations. 

Air. Lasker. Yes. 

Mr. Byrns. It was stated that something like $200,000,000 had 
been used over and above the amount appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Byrns. For my own satisfaction, I would like to know how the 
Shipping Board did that, because I had understood that in the 
sundry civil appropriation the board was limited to a certain amount. 

Mr. Lasker. Ino. They used $200,000,000 above the specific 
amounts appropriated by Congress, but Congress, as I understand it, 
gave them permission to use any money they could find out of liquida- 
tion or capital assets. 

Mr. Byrns. My imderstanding was that Congress had limited the 
amounts that mi^ht be used from these various funds. 

Mr. Lasker. 1 do not know about that. I was not connected 
with the Shipping Board at that time. 

The Chairman. Not to exceed $55,000,000. 

Mr. Lasker. That was for the coming year. I do not believe there 
was any such limitation last year. 

Mr. Byrns. There were limitations on some of the funds, but pos- 
sibly others were not limited. 

Mr. Lasker. We will put in the record a statement of where that 
$200,000,000 came from. My statement was correct. 

Mr. Byrns. I was not questioning your statement, but I simply 
wanted to know about that for my own satisfaction. 

Mr. Lasker. I do not think they did anything that the law did not 
permit. What I blame is a law that permits that. 

ACCUMULATED PROGRAM OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION. 

The Chairman. Will you submit a table showing the accumulated 
program of ship construction ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. This is the statement. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
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The Chairman. Is there a balance sheet ever gotten out in the- 
Shipping Board ? 

Mr. Lasker. No; that is what we have got outside auditors for 
now, to try to get such a thing as a balance sheet. 

SHIPS TO BE DELIVERED. 



g- 



The Chairman. We also want a table showing the ships remainin 
to be delivered. 
Mr. TwEEDALE. This is statement showing that. 
(The statement refen*ed to faces this page.) 

STATUS OF BUILDING PROGRAM. 

The Chairman. Then we want a statement of the present status^ 
of the building program, if we can have it. Who can tell us about, 
that ? 

Mr. Lasker. Commander GateWood. 

The Chairman. Give the present status of the building program 
and in that we would like^ if you can, to state how much of thi» 
$100,000,000 is to be applied to the work, and if you know, how 
much of it to other purposes and what purposes? 

Commander Gatewood. The present status, effective July 23, is- 
that there are 19 vessels to be delivered. These 19 vessels are divided 
in this table as follows: Five cargo vessels being built in the United 
States, 2 still to be delivered from China, 4 tankers and 8 combina- 
tion passenger and cargo ships, designed originally as transports 
but which have been materially changed and converted into com- 
bination passenger and cargo ships. 

Mr. Kelley. where are they being built ? 

Commander Gatewood. This second table shows you where they 
are being built and the percentage of completion. Three of them 
are being built at Sparrows Point by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and six of them at the New York Shipbuilding Cor-^ 
poration, at Camden. 

The Chairman. Are they being built under contract or under the 
cost plus plan ? 

Commander Gatewood. The passenger ships are all being built 
under the cost plus plan. 

COST PLUS PLAN. 

The Chairman. Will you be kind enough to state just what the 
cost-plus plan means in the way it is used by the Shipping Board ? 

Commander Gatewood. There are two cost-plus plans now being: 
used by the Shipping Board. One is a straight cost plus. That 
means it is cost plus a percentage of that cost accruing to the con-^ 
tractor as a profit. 

The Chairman. What is the percentage ? 

Commander Gatewood. It averages about 10 per cent. 

The Chairman. Is there a limit beyond whicn he can not go in 
the matter of profit, under that plan ? 

Commander Gatewood. No; there is no fixed limit. It is very 
hard to give it to you because it is different in almost every contract^ 
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And there is no fixed point beyond 10 per cent or beyond 12^ per 
<5ent, but the nature of it is such that he can not do very much better 
than 10 per cent, and it will average 10 per cent or somewhat less 
than 10 per cent, as things stand now. 

Mr. Buchanan. Is there a limit on the cost of the ships on which 
this 10 per cent is to be figured ? 

Commander Gatewood. No, sir; that is the whole trouble with 
the cost-plus plan. At the time the contracts- were entered into 
nobody would accept the ships on any other basis, because nobody 
knew where labor and materials were going, and they would not 
undertake the responsibility of building the ships with any limit of 
cost. 

The second cost-plus system, which is the one under which most 
of the present boats yet to be delivered are being built, is somewhat 
better. It is cost plus a fixed fee, so much per vessel, plus a profit- 
sharing arrangement in the difference between the actual cost and a 
fixed limit on the boat. If we go over that limit, the Government 
has to pay it but we are not going over the limit in any of the vessels 
jet to be constructed, and we are going to be under the limit, so the 
Government will participate half and half in the so-called profits; 
that is to say, there was an upset price set on the boats at so much 
per ton. The contractor gets a fixed fee for building the boat and 
then of the difference between the actual cost and that price we get 
half of it and the contractor gets half of it. That is a very much 
better proposition. 

The Chairman. That is, he gets one-half of the saving, in addition 
to his percentage. 

Commander Gatewood. In addition to his fixed fee. It is not a 
percentage. 

The Chairman. What is the fee ? 

Commander Gatewood. About $60,000. 

The Chairman. On what size ship ? 

Commander Gatewood. On a 10,000-ton tanker. 

The Chairman. What is the date of completion of the program 
that you have ? 

Commander Gatewood. The last vessel ought to be completed 
not later than the 1st of April, 1922. That will be a passenger 
vessel. 

The Chairman. What is the present percentage of completion of 
ships under construction, do you know? 

Commander Gatewood. That is given in this table with reference 
to every ship. ^ 

REDUCTION IN WAGES AT SHIPYARDS. 

The Chairman. What reductions have been made in wages in the 
j-ards where ships are under construction, if you know ? 

Commander Gatewood. During the past fiscal year or since 
January 1 ? 

The Chairman. During the last year. 

Commander Gatewood. On the 13th of March there went into 
•effect on all Atlantic coast shipvards where we are building ships a 
10 per cent reduction in wages then existing. 

The Chairman. Has there been any reduction since that time ? 
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Commander Gatewood. That was on the Atlantic coast. Shall E 
proceed with the other ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Commander Gatewood. On the west coast no reduction in wage& 
has taken eflEect during the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Kelley. Why is that, Commander ? 

Commander Gatewood. Until January the Shipping Board took 
the stand that industrial conditions did not warrant the board in- 
approvmg a wage less than the then existing wage. 

The CamtMAN. That was done by resolution of the board ? 

Commander Gatewood. The wages in shipyards up to that time 
had been approved imder what is mown as tne secona Macey award, 
by a resolution of the board passed many months previous, and that 
resolution had never been rescinded. It was not until last January 
that there was any material evidence that wages m shipyards could 
be reduced. Wages in the building trades had not been reduced and 
were anywhere from 30 to 40 cents an hour, and sometimes 50 cents: 
an hour in the same community, over the shipyards', and the wage* 
in the building trades are still 30 cents an hour over the shipyard 
wages. On January 17 the board passed a resolution saying, in 
effect, that wages in shipyards from now on were in the handfs of the^ 
managements where they belong in time of peace, and that the 
board would have no objection to the managements setting wages- 
wherever they wanted to without further regard to the Macey award. 

Mr. Kelley. If the Government was paying the expense, why 
would a builder have any reason to reduce the wages and make 
trouble with his men. 

Commander Gatewood. Up to January 17 he would not on 
Shippmg Board work, but there was a great deal of other work in- 
the yards. 

Mj. Kelley. There is not much private work going on in the^ 
yards now. For instance, the New York Ship Corporation have 
not any other business, have they? 

Commander Gatewood. They have the Navy business which is^ 
very much greater in volume than these boats. 

Mr. Kelley. But that is Government business. 

Commander Gatewood. Yes; it is Government business, but it 
is not Shipping Board business. 

Mr. Kelley. Is that your attitude — that you would not object 
to a reduction of wages ? 

Commander Gatewood. Up to January. 

Mr. Kelley. After January, is that as far as you pressed the 
matter of wages on these builders ? 

Commander Gatewood. I did not press it at all. It was not up 
to me. 

Mr. Kelley. That was not your business ? 

Commander Gatewood. No, sir; I do not consider it is my business^ 
to press the matter of wages on the private managers of shipyards. 

Mr. Kelley. But when you have contracts on a cost plus basis, 
that becomes a very material thing. 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; it does, but they could not very 
well set one wage on our boats and a different wage in the same 
yards on other boats, both commercial and Navy; and it was the 
stand of the Shipping Board, after conditions justified no longer 
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upholding the second Macey award, that they would reheve con- 
tractors of all responsibility in that respect, and let them set the wage 
that the industrial conditions seemed to demand, which the con- 
tractors did. 

Mr. Kelley. How much was that reduction ? 

Commander Gatewood. Ten per cent. 

The Chairman. But only on one coast? 

Commander Gatewood. On the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Kelley. My recollection is that this committee had a petition 
from employees of the New York Shipbuilding Co. in which they 
agreed to accept a 20 per cent cut in the rate on those ships. 

Commander Gatewood. I have heard of that, but 1 have not 
seen it. 

The Chairman. At the same time, I understand that the Shipping 
Board passed a resolution indicating that it had no desire to have 
wages cut; what do you know about that ? 

Commander Gatewood. I do not xmderstand that. 

The Chairman. At the time this petition was presented to Con- 
gress from these shipyard workers, with the suggestion that they 
would be willing to accept a reduction of 20 per cent, I imderstood 
that a resolution had been passed by the Shipping Board fixing the 
standard of wages and clearly showing their beliei that they should 
not be cut. 

Commander Gatewood. I can not believe it. I nfever heard of 
such a resolution. A resolution was passed on January 17, but since 
that time the Shipmng Board has had its hands off wages. 

The Chairman. The resolution of January 17 provided what? 

Commander Gatewood. That it would not any longer 

The Chairman (interposing). That it would not any longer press 
the shipbuilders to maintain the Macey award ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know what is the reason that there has 
been no reduction on tne Pacific coast ? 

Commander Gatewood. I do not know; except that on the 
Pacific coast they fought and won a very difllcult strike on the basis 
of the present wages. On the Pacific coast during the past year I 
think that the building trades have been by far the dominant indus- 
trial factor, and the building trades and navy yards are now, have 
always been, and probably wdl continue to be very considerably over- 
paid so far as the shipyard workers are concerned. You must draw 
Jour material from the same general stock of mechanics that the 
uilding trades and navy yards draw from. 

The Chairman. The wages in the building trades have not in 
many cases been reduced much, but there is not much building 
being done. 

^ Commander Gatewood. There is quite a lot being done on the 
West coast, or a good deal more than is being done on the East coast. 
The climatic conditions are favorable, particularly in the southern 

Eart where we are building ships. There is a great deal of building 
eing done in Los Angeles. 

The Chairman. Do you have anything to show a comparison be- 
tween the wages paid in navy yards and in private yards in the same 
vicinity ? 
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Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; that is the record of last year. 

The Chairman. I wish you would insert that for this year. 

Commander Gatewood. You want the wages now paid in the navy 
yards ? 

The Chairman. Yes; and in other private yards for ships which are 
being built for private concerns. 

Commander Gatewood. I would say that there is no distinction 
between Government ships and private ships, for the reason that a 
man can not carry a mechanic on his roll at one rate when he is work- 
mg on one kind of ship and another rate on another ship, m the same 
yard. 

The Chairman. You do admit that there are yards building ships 
f orprivate owners ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; a few. 

The Chairman. What are the wages based on ? 

Commander Gatewood. The existing rate of the wage council of 
the shipbuHders withm the vicmity on the Atlantic coast and the 
Pacific coast. Shall I read this wage statement into the record? 

The Chairman. You may insert that. 

Commander Gatewood. I will do so. 

(The wage statement referred to by Commander Gatewood follows:) 

4 

Comparative report of wages paid per hour in repair yards May i, 1921, 

Mechanics: 

Average wage paid in private yards $0. 72 

Average wage paid in navy yards (until July 1 , 1921 ) 93 J 

Average wage paid in navy yards (after July 1, 1921) 84 

Mechanics' helpers: 

Average wage paid by private yards 45 

Average wage paid by navy yards (until July 1, 1921) 66J 

Average wage paid by navy yards (after July 1 , 1921) 57 

The private wages paid represent a reduction of 10 per cent made in the Macy scale 
about April 1, 1921, in all shipyards. 

Navy-yard rate is composed of Macy scale plus 5 per cent plus 76 cents per diem 
bonus. Practically all employees receive bonus. The bonus, however, will be 
. removed July 1, 1921. 

The Chairman. Is there anything being done now to further reduce 
wages, or to further reduce the cost of construction ? 

Commander Gatewood. On July 1 the Los Angeles Drydock & 
Shipbuilding Co. reduced wages 10 per cent. 

The Chairman. That is the first reduction of wages on the Pacific 
coast ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What has been done on the Atlantic coast other 
than the present reduction of 10 per cent ? Has anything been done ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; I understand it is mentioned. 

The Chairman. You mean that it has not yet been done but it is 
likely to be done ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; I understand that there is a 
likelihood of it, but I would like to explain to you, as I explained to 
Mr. Good, something of the problems of the shipbuilders in the 
matter of this reduction of wages. If you take the case of the ship 
carpenter, he comes through the same apprenticeship as other 
carpenters, and he works in the same community. He can simply 
go out and work in the building trades, and that man gets from 30 to 
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40 cents per hour in some of the building trades right there in Phila- 
delphia or New York, or wherever the ship is being built, and he 
works the same number of hours. 

Mr. Kelley. Have there not been more than three 10 per cent 
-cuts by the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. since the 1st of January ? 

Commander Gatewood. No, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. How many have there been ? 

Commander Gatewood. The Newport News rates of pay are some- 
what different from any others at shipyards in the country, due to an 
arrangement that the Newport News Shipbuilding Co.'s management 
has with the Atlantic Shipbuilders' Association, the essence of which 
is this: Where the average* first-class mechanic's wage in a major 
shipyard is 72 cents per hour on the Atlantic coast the N ewport News 
Co. nas set a rate of 76 cents as the top wage and 72 cents for the 
average mechanic, and they have several other classes, so that they 
claim they have an average of 72 cents per hour; but they have that 
flexibility or differential to distinguish between their men, thus pro- 
viding an incentive to make the men work harder. I understand that 
this plan is working extremely satisfactorily from the industrial point 
of view. 

The Chairman. What do you know about any reduction in the 
cost of materials entering into the construction of ships ? 

Comimander Gatewood. That cost is being reduced constantly. 

The Chairman. Do you know what percentage the reduction 
amounts to since the letting of those contracts? 

Comimander Gatewood. I can get that for you, but I do not know 
that it would be particularly valuable, because a very great deal of 
the material was Bought long since; but I think that smce the letting 
of the contracts the reduction in the cost of material has been at 
least 25 per cent. 

The Chairman. While material has been reduced, say, 25 per cent 
in cost, and wages 10 per cent m cost, the contractor participates in 
half of that saving and the Government onljr gets the other half on 
the contracts that you have for the construction of these ships ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Should not there be some clause in the contract to 
provide that where wage reductions are made and reductions are 
made in the cost of materials, all of the advantage of those reductions 
should accrue to the Government ? 

Commander Gatewood. There probably should be, but at the 
time the contracts were made nobody anticipated much of a reduction 
in cost. 

The Chairman. If there should be a 50 per cent reduction in the 
cost materials and wages, the Government would get only a 25 per 
cent advantage, while the contractor would get the advantage of the 
other 25 per ceijt. He would be paid 25 per cent on cost that did 
not enter into construction. 

Commander Gatewood. That is true on some contracts, but there 
are but a few remaining, so that it does not make any great difference. 
However, there are one or two contracts in which the upset price is 
based on the fixed Macv award, and in that case we do participate 
in the full reduction. For instance, at Los Angeles we get the benefit 
of the entire reduction after July 1. After July 1 we get it all. 

61205—21 6 
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The Chairman. And on the material, too ? 

Commander Gatewood. If any material has to be ordered, but a& 
the vessels are nearly completed, there is clearly not much more 
material to be orderea. 

COST TO COMPLETE BUILDING PROGRAM. 

The Chairman. What will it cost to complete the present building 
program ? 

Commander Gatewood. From when ? 

The Chairman. From now. Say from July 1. 

Commander Gatewood. $29,275,000. • We now have an appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 to cover ncAfk construction in the fiscal year 1922 ► 

The Chairman. Then you are short $4,000,000. 

Mr. Kelley (interposing). You will probably save more than 
$4,000,000. 

The Chairman. What are the deferred payments on the ships 
already delivered ? 

Commander Gatewood. I can not give you that. We have esti- 
mated about $10,000,000. 

The Chairman. Can anyone give us that information ? 

Commander Gatewood. It is almost impossible to get that. 

The Chairman. That means a good deal to us. We want to get 
the amount of the deferred payments on ships already delivered* 
They ought to be able to give us that. 

Commander Gatewood. As nearly as can be estimated, it is 
$10,000,000. 

The Chairman. What are the payments yet to be made on ships 
yet to be delivered ? 

Commander Gatewood. $29,175,000. 

The Chairman. How much is available now for the completion of 
construction work ? 

Commander Gatewood. $25,000,000. 

Mr. Kelley. You figure that you will clean up all construction 
contracts with that ? 

The Chairman. Is there any possibilitv of making this $25,000,000 
up on this $29,000,000 program, or should it not be reduced with the 
reduction in the cost of wages and materials ? 

Commander Gatewood. That $25,000,000 was given in May, and 
even if the Atlantic shipbuilders reduce their wage the $25,000,000 
will hardly be enough. 

The reduction of wages will not make much difference, because the 
vessels are almost completed. That will be a small item. 

DISPOSITION OF SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

The Chairman. What^do you propose to do with the ships xmder 
construction ? 

Mr. Lasker. We are having a fight on now as to some of them. 

The Chairman. We would like to know what you will do with them. 

Mr. Lasker. Some of the ships coming through are what they call 
535 ships. 

Commander Gatewood. They are passenger ships. 

Mr. Kelley. You will not have much trouble with your tankers. 
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Mr. Laskeb. There are eight of the so-called 535s. That means 
passenger ships 535 feet long. Those 535 boats, they tell me, are the 
pick of the fleet. They are the best ships we have. The history of 
them is really very interesting. It is as interesting as a tale from 
Baron Munchausen. One of them, the American Zegion, or one of 
her sister ships, is used in the South American service, and she was 
done over seven tijnes. Of course, that made them cost a great deal 
more money after they got into the water than they wifl ever be 
worth at any time, because of those changes. The Army is asking 
for the pick of those ships for transports, and the President has the 

f>ower imder the law to take them away from us. We are insisting 
or the sake of general efficiency and for the sake of saving money 
for the War Department that they had better not operate any more 
transports, and we have submitted figures to them which Secretary 
Weeks is now examining, showing that it will be a great loss of money 
for them to operate these boats as transports. The American mer- 
chant marine can carry our soldiers during peace time much cheaper 
than the Army can carry them in transports. We are runnmg 
American ships to those same ports, and maybe some remote second 
lieutenant will have to disturb the Armv system enough to permit 
200 men to sail on August 12 instead oi August 5 at some tmie or 
other. 

The Secretary has that matter under advisement. If he should 
not agree, I would appeal to the President on that. Furthermore, 
we are making the point with them that they must give us more 
transport work or we will not be trained in case of another war. If 
these boats are not allocated to them by the President, we propose 
to put them in the passenger service, where they are badly needed. 
I said in my first statement that we did not have a balanced merchant 
marine, ana these ships are badly needed to somewhere near balance it. 

Mr. Kelley. There are some tankers in this lot ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. Is there any probability of using the tankers ? 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir. A great many tankers are now tied up. 
The Standard Oil Co. has probably 150 tankers tied up. Of all ships, 
tankers are now the worst drug on the market. 

Mr. Kelley. That must be an unusual condition, because the last 
time I heard from the Shipping Board, tankers were in great demand. 

Mr. Lasker. But the world s shipping is in flux. 

Commander Gatewood. The bottom dropped out of sight for 
tankers in March. 

The Chairman. So that the tankers you build 

, Mr. Lasker (interposing). They will be tied up when finished. 
We have 58 tied up to-day. 

DRY DOCKS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

The Chairman. What dry docks and plants are under construction 
now? 

Commander Gatewood. Yet to be completed ? 

The Chairman. Yes; we want to know what you are doing in the 
matter of building dry docks. Tell us where they are and the 
necessity for them. 
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Commander Gatewood. I might begin by stating that for drj 
docks that were projected about two years ago, practically all of the 
lumber used was lumber provided for the wooden ships. It was 
lumber purchased for the wooden ships, and it was splendid material. 
Somebody very wisely conceived the idea of using that lumber in 
the dry docks, of which we had at that time too few. We have still 
to finish three of those docks. 

I will read this statement: 

Summary of dry dock construction program as of July 26, 1921. 

EXPENDITURES YET TO BE MADE. 

Kingston Shipbuilding Co $175, 000 

Narra^nsett Shipbuilding Co 130, 000 

Hamberg Dry Dock & Repair Co 20,000 

Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co 35, 000 

Towing 130, 000 

Final payments on delivered docks 45, 000 

Estimated total 535, 000 

Note. — The above does not include unpaid bills, vouchers, and possible claims, but 
represents the estimated cost of physical completion as of date given above. 

There are at present under construction three dry docks of tiie wooden type, Yards 
and Docks modified design, each of five pontoons, with a lifting capacity of 2,000 tons, 
each. Each dock will have a total lifting capacity of 10,000 tons. 

They are being constructed at the following locations: 

KINGSTON 8. B. CO., KINGSTON, N. Y. 

One 10,000- ton dry dock; status of completion, 70 per cent: 

Labor to complete pontoons $150, 000 

Installation of electric wiring, ballast, and mooring spuds 25, 000 

Estimated to complete 175, 000 

NARRAGANSETT S. B. CO., TIVERTON, R. I. 

One 10,000-ton dock, 98 per cent completed: 

Labor to complete 10, 000 

Installation of electric wiring, ballast, and mooring spuds (partly done) . 20, 000 

Estimated to complete 30, 000 

Three intermediate pontoons to be combined with 2 end pontoons at A. G. 
& P. into one dock, 75 per cent completed: 

Labor to complete 60, 000 

Spuds, wiring, and ballast 15, 000 

Estimated to complete 75, 00(^ 

Total Narragansett: 

Idock 30,000 

3 pontoons 75, 000 

Contract extras (about) 25, 000 

Estimated total : 130, 000 

RAMBERG DRY DOCK & REPAIR CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

1 steel floating dry dock, 6,000 tons capacity, 99 per cent complete. 

Estimated to complete, including commitments 20, 000 
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ATLANTIC, GULF & PACIFIC CO., MILL BASIN, BROOKLYN. 

Pontoon construction completed. 

Equipment to be installed by now contract as follows: 

New York Harbor Dry Dock Corporation, Dock No. 2: 

Spuds, ballast, and electric wiring $25, 000 

2 odd-end pontoons to be connected with Narragansett's intermediates, 

spuds, oallast, and electric wiring '... 10, 000 

Estimated to complete 35, 000 

TOWING. 

New York Harbor Dry Dock Corporation, Dock No. 2 5, 000 

Narragansett dock to Boston 15, 000 

NarraganscJtt and A. G. & P. dock to Norfolk 60, 000 

Kingston dock to Philadelphia "50, 000 

Estimated total 130, 000 

PINAL PAYMENTS ON DELIVERED DOCKS. 

New York Harbor Dry Dock Corporation, No. 1 8, 500 

Perth Amboy Dry Dock Co 8, 500 

Staten Island Shipbuilding Co 8, 500 

Lord Dry Dock Corporation 8, 500 

New York Harbor Dry Dock Corporation, No. 2 8, 500 

Total 42,500 

Say, 145,000. 

You will notice from the statement that the estimated cost of 
towing the docks is $130,000. That is possibly subject to change, 
because the docks have not yet been firmly allocated, but it is esti- 
mated that the cost of towing these docks to those places, if they are 
finally decided upon as the places, will be about $130,000. The total 
cost to complete the dry docks is estimated at $535,000. That will 
complete the dry-dock program. 

The Chairman. Does this include the $4,175,000? 

Commander Gate wood. Yes, sir; that was included in the original 
$29,275,000, of which you allowed only $25,000,000. You asked me 
about the necessity for the docks. Tne dry docks, I think, for the 
money spent are probably the best all-round asset we have got. In 
'^y judgment, the delivery of the docks that have already been de- 
livered (because these mentioned here are the ones remaining to be 
completed) , the delivery of those docks, and the fact that we have 
these yet to be delivered, has resulted in a reduction of dry-dock 
fees so great that the difference between the fees that would have 
been charged if we had not built the docks, or the difference between 
the fees which existed five or six months ago and the fees that now 
exist (and the rates are still dropping), if spread over three or four 
years and over the whole fleet wouW more than pay for the con- 
struction of the docks. In other words, by building the docks and 
putting them into operation, we will have reduced the fees for dock- 
mg our merchant fleet so much that the construction will be paid for 
in two years. The dry docks are now located in every principal port, 
and they will take anything except a battleship. 
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DRY DOCKS AND MARINE RAILWAYS FINANCED. 

The Chairman. Can you give us a list of the docks toward the con- 
struction of which the United States Government advanced funds, 
with the cost of those docks ? 

Commander Gatewood. I have not that data, but I am prepared 
to say that we own few and we operate none. 

The Chairman. We own a few and we do not operate any, but we 
have contributed money toward the cost of the construction of many 
docks, and I would like to know how much we have contributed. We 
would like to have that data in the record. 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. I might explain that wo got 
back a good deal of money on those docks. The docks were con- 
structed at a certain cost, and then let out on what is known as the 
lease and purchase basis. I will get that information for y^ou. 

List of Dry Docks and Marine Railways Which We Have Financed and on 
Which the Fleet Corporation Has Advanced Money. 

new ENGLAND DISTRICT. 

M. R. No. 3, Crowninshield Shipbuilding Co., South Somersety Mass. — 2,500-ton 
marine railway; date of contract, April 9, 1918; in operation, November 28, 1018; 
E. F. C. loan, $122,659.24. 

The security for the loan of |100,000 consists of a mortgage on a tract of land con- 
taining 1 acre and 83.6 square rods, including buildings and improvements. When 
it was found that the loan was overrun, an additional mortgage of $25,000 was placed 
on the entire property of the contractor. In addition to these mortgages, the Fleet 
Corporation has another mortgage of $300,000 on the entire plant to secure certain 
liabilities in connection with ship construction. The loan draws interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum. 

The original contracted loan to the Crowinshield S. B. Co. was $100,000. A demand 
for the return of the overpayment was made, but the contractor was unable to meet it. 
He was also unable to pav the first installment of $10,000 on the loan, which was due 
on May 22, 1919. The balance of the repayments of the loan are due in four (4) install- 
ments, the first installment to be paid six months after declaration of peace. 

M. R. No. 5, Cumberland Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Me. — 2,500-ton marine rail- 
way; date of contract, April 16, 1918; in operation, November 22, 1918; E. F. C. loan, 
$100,000. 

The security for the loan granted by the Emergency Fleet Corporation consists of 
a mortgage on the portion of land owned by the borrower and described in the con- 
tract, with all riparian lands and rights, including structures and including the 
marine railway itself. 

The first payment of principal of this loan is due six months after declaration of 
peace. The last payment is due five years after the declaration of peace. 

M. R. No. 14, Lord Dri^ Dock Corporation, Providence, R. I. — 3,200-ton marine rail- 
way; started by Marine Engineering & Dry Dock Co.; date of contract, December 6, 
1918; contract transferred to Lord Dry Dock Corporation, March 8, 1920; in operation, 
January 7, 1920; E. F. C. loan, $260,000. 

The security is in the form of a mortgage covering a lease for 15 years of certain 
river flats, riparian rights, floating dry docks now under construction or to be con- 
structed by the borrower, the marine railway structures, buildings, and equipment 
constituting the repair plant of the borrower. 

NEW YORK HARBOR. 

D. D. No. 12, New York Harbor D. D. Corporation, Clifton, S. I. — 10,000-ton wooden 
dry dock of Yards and Docks design; date of contract, August 23, 1919; dry dock 
delivered, October 5, 1920; successfully lifted its first vessel November 13, 1920; 
sales price, actual cost, not exceeding $850,000. 

The Government security is ownership of the dock until it has been fully paid 
by the contractor. Payments to be made in form of rental semiannually for a period 
of eight years after the dry dock has lifted its first vessel. 
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D. D. No, IS, Perth Amboy Dr^i Dock Co,, Perth Amhoy, N, /.—10,000-ton wooden 
<iry dock of Yards and Docks design; date of contract, May 21, 1920. 

The Government security is ownership of the dock until it has been fully paid by 
the contractor. Payments to be made in form of rental semiannually for a period of 
•eight years after the dry dock has litted its first vessel. 

D. D. No, ISy Staten Island 8. B, Co., Mariners Harhor, 8. I. — 10,000-ton wooden 
-dry dock of Yards and Docks design; date of contract, March 5, 1920. 

The Government security is ownership of the dock until it has been fully paid by 
the contractor. Payments to be made in form of rental semiannually for a period of 
eight years after the dry dock has lifted its first vessel. 

D. D, No. 18, Lord Dry Dock Corporation, Weehawken, N, J. — 10,000-ton dry dock 
of Yards and Docks design; date of contract, March 29, 1920. 

The dry dock for this plant was delivered on May 26, 1921, and the Ix)rd Dry Dock 
Corporation is at present installing electrical equipment and mooring spuds. 

D. D. No, 14, Ramherg Dry Dock 6c Repair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. — 6,000-ton steel 
'dry dock; date of contract, May 22, 1919; E. F. C. loan, $600,000, secured by the dry 
<iock structure; status of completion, 99i per cent. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I 

M. R, No. 12, American Dredging Co., Camden, N. J. — 2,000-ton marine railway; 
date of contract, August 7, 1918; in operation, September 13, 1919; no E. F. C. loan. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is interested in this marine railway to this extent 
only, that the Emergency Fleet Corporation secured priority orders in obtaining the 
material for the marine railway. In* return the American Dredging Co. grants to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, for a period until two years after declaration of peace, 
preference to the fleet corporation's vessels after the requirements of the American 
Dredging Co. have been met. 

BALTDiORB. 

D, D, No. S, Bethlehem 8. B. Corporation, 8parrows Point, Md. — ^20,000-ton dry 
•dock; date of contract, January 15, 1918; in operation, March 31, 1919; E. F. C. loan, 
$1,284,025.62. 

Security for the loan by the fleet corporation consists of a mortgage on the dry dock 
4ind the floating equipment, tackle, guys, and all accessories. 

The actual cost^of the dock was as follows: Floating dock, $1,543,330.04; dredging, 
piers, bulkhead, electrical work, etc., $1,101,618.45; total, $2,644,948.49. 

The principal of the loan is to be paid in five equal installments on December 31, 
1928, to 1932, inclusive, carrying the usual rate of interest. 

NORFOLK AND HAMPTON ROADS. 

D. D. No. lOy Leary Construction Co. andAlsop & Pierce, Norfolk, Va. — Twin graving 
-docks; date of contract with Leary Construction Co., August 27, 1918; date of contract 
with Alsop & Pierce, February 25, 1920; the dry docks were placed in operation April 
5, 1920. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation advanced the whole cost, which was as follows : 
Dry docks, $1,363,598.67; piers, $28,074.80. 

tJpon the completion of tnese docks they were turned over to the Norfolk Navy Yard 
and are now being operated by the Navy Department. The Shipping Board has the 
use of these dry docks and other docks in the navy yard which may be available. 

M. R. No. 2, Newcomh Lifeboat Co., Hampton, Va. — This contract was canceled on 
October 2, 191^, and most of the materials were purchased by the Southern Shipyard 
Oorporation. 

M. R. No. 16, Southern Shipyard Corporation, Newport News, Va. — 3,000-ton marine 
«dlway; date of contract, April 21, 1919; in operation, September 1, 1920; E. F. C. 
loan, $275,275. 

The security for the loan granted by the Emeigency Fleet Corporation consists of a 
mortgage upon the leasehold or other interests oi the borrower in a parcel of land on 
the westerly side of Small Boat Harbor leased by the borrower from the city of Newport 
News, and also by a mortgage on a tract of land in the city of Newport News fronting 
on Hampton Roads, containing 6.45 acres, including a first lien on buildings and im- 
provements (including the railway and repair shop), machinery equipment and per- 
sonal property then or thereafter erected or installed on either of the parcels of land. 
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SAVANNAH. 

M. R. No. 7, Federal Marine Railway Co,, Savannah, Ga. — ? J 600- ton marine railways 
date of contract, March 23, 1918; in operation, February 9, 1920: E. F. C. loan. 
$100,000. 

The security given for the money advanced by the Fleet Corporation consists in 
absolute title to 185 acres of land on Hutchinson Island, together with all improve- 
ments including the railway, basin, piers, plants, machinery, equipment, and other 
accessories and riparian rights. 

It will be noted from the above that this marine railway is practically owned by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and that the operator gets title only upon pay- 
ment in full of all obligations. 

D. B. No. 9, Savannah Dry Dock <fc Repair Co., Savannah^ Ga. — 8,000-ton dry dock; 
date of contract, June 18, 1918; completed, October, 1919. 

The interest of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which at one time was in the 
form of a loan of $577,000 has been liquidated and the Fleet Corporation has no further 
financial interest in this property. 

JACKSONVILLE. 

I 

D. D. No. 8 {M. R. No. 8), Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Co., Jacksonville^ Fla. — 
The construction of the above facilities was originally undertaken by Terry & Brittain,. 
and, due to lack of progress, the Emergency Fleet Corporation took possession of 
the plant. In October, 1919, the two plants were offered for sale and were sold to 
Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Co., for $750,000. 

The actual cost of the two plants, in accordance with the latest available figures, 
are as follows: 6,000-ton dry dock, $631,019.79; marine railway, $160,242.16; repair 
plant, $344,994.72. Total, $1,136,328.67. 

It will be noted from the actual cost that by awarding the sale to the Merrill-Stevens 
Shipbuilding Co. for $750,000 a substantial write-off has already been granted. 
$300,000 was paid by the Merrill-Stevens Co., of which half the amount was appli- 
cable to the dry dock. In making the sale, no title or lien was retained by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation on the marine railway and repair plant. The price- 
on the dry dock was established as $600,000. The first installment of $28,125, due 
April 7, 1920, was paid. The date for the payment of the second installment was^ 
extended from October 27, 1920, to January 27, 1921, and then, to April 27, 1921, 
when the second and third payments of $28,125 each fell due with interest of $25,312.50. 
After applying the sum of $150,000 as the initial payment on this dock and the in- 
stallment of $28,125, it will be noted that the interest of the Fleet Corporation in the- 
dock to-day is represented by the sum of $421,875. 

TAMPA, FLA. 

M. R. No. 6, Tampa Dock Co., Tampa, Fla. — ^2, 500-ton marine railwav; date of con- 
tract, July 26, 1918; in operation, May 19, 1919; E. F. C. loan, originally $100,000, 
was increased to $125,000 on April 24, 1919. 

The security for the loan granted by the Fleet Corporation consists of indorsed notes,, 
and, further, $190,000 worth of bonds constituting a portion of an issue of $400,000 by 
the Tampa Dock Co . The bonds are secured by a mortgage on the property . Amounts 
due the Tampa Dock Co. from the Emergency Fleet Corporation are to be applied 
against the loan. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. 

D. D. No. 11, Bruce Dry Dock Co.. Pensacola, Fla. — 5, 000- ton dry dock; date of con- 
tract, April 9, 1919; in operation, June 17, 1920; E. F. C. loan, $450,000. 

The security for the loan held by the Emergency Fleet Corporation consists of owner- 
ship of the dry dock proper. The repayment clause provides that 75 per cent of the 
net profits in excess of 8 per cent on the money invested by the Bruce Dry Dock Co. 
in working capital and plant, excepting the dry dock, shaU be paid to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation toward reduction of the last payments. 

MOBTLi:, ALA. 

M. R. No. 1, Hendersons. B. Co., Mobile, Ala. — 2, 500- ton marine railway; date of 
contract, March 25, 1918; in operation, November 7, 1918. 

Loan granted by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, $150,013.59, in accordance with 
financial statemeut of August 25, 1919. 
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Security for the loan granted by the Emeigency Fleet Corporation, onaists of a 
mortgage on a tract of land on Pinte Island, 600 feet by 3,000 feet, including marine 
railway, piers, and other improvements. The loan ae stipulated in the contract waa 
to be $100,000, but the overrun is being considered as a part (A the loan and is treated 
as if it had been contractually stipulated. 

D. D. No. i, Alabama Docks Co.y Mobile^ Ala. — 10,000-ton dry dock; date of original 
contract with Alabama D. D. & S. B. Co., January 2, 1918; date of supplemental 
contract with Alabama Docks Co., August 2, 1919; in operation, October 31, 1919. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation paid the entire cost of the dry dock and ita 
appurtenances. 

The security held by the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the mone)^ advanced 
consists of ownership of the dry dock and of the site, which had been acquired by the 
Alabama Docks Co. from the Alabama D. D. & S. B. Co., with all riparian rights, 
improvements, and apjpurtenances belonging thereto, including all piers, improve- 
ments, buildings, macmnery, and equipment erected or installed upon the premises. 

The entire net profits from the operation of the dry dock are to be paid to tlie 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The corporation receives no benefit from the profits 
obtained through the repair plant. 

The actual cost of this dock as furnished by the district manager is as follows: 

Dry dock proper $1, 078, 815. 17 

Piers, bulkheads, etc 271, 510. 09 

Dredpng 183,167.84 

Rei>air, plant equipment 27, 652. 15 

Indirect expense 430, 392. 23 

Cost of site : 27. 32 

Total gross cost 1, 991, 564. 80 

Less revenue during construction 37, 782. 94 

Net cost 1, 952, 781. 86 

The original contract, which was executed with the Alabama D. D. & S. B. Co., 
provided that the contractor would furnish his own site. The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation agreed to advance as a loan the actual cost of the dry dock. The original 
contract provided a write off on the dock which would vary from 33 J to 43? per 
cent, depending ujwn the years between the completion of the dock and the 
declaration of peace. 

The revised contract with the Alabama Docks Co. reduced the write off to 16§ per 
cent of the actual cost. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

D. D. No. 7, Jahnche D. D. d; Repair Co., New Orleans^ La. — 10,000-ton dry dock 
and repair plant; date of contract, July 19, 1918; revised March 5, 1919; in operation 
February 15, 1920. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation paid the entire cost of the dry dock and its 
appurtenances and loaned $475,000 toward the repair plant. 

The security of the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the moneys advanced con- 
sists of ownership of the dry dock and a mortgage on the ship repair plant site, the 
repair plant, buildings and improvements erected upon the land, machinery, tools, 
etc., and also all riparian lands and appurtenances. 75 per cent of all net profits 
after payment of current installments of rental, principal, interest, and expense, and 
after allowing the borrower 8 per cent on total amount of actual capital invested in 
the dry dock and repair plant, is to be paid to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Payment for the dry dock is to be completed within 10 years from the date of 
lifting the first vessel, and the repair-plant loan within 10 years from the completion 
of the repair plant. The agreed date of completion of the dry dock was June 1, 1920. 
The repair plant was completed November 23, 1920. 

D. D. No. 4i JahncJce D. D. & Repair Co., New Orleans^ La. — 8,000-ton dry dock; 
original contract with Beaumont S. B. & D. D. Co., dated January 31, 1918; contract 
transferred to Jahncke D. D. & Repair Co., November 3, 1919; in operation April 13, 
1920; E. F. C. loan, $350,000. 

Security on this dry dock consists of a mortgage on the dry dock itself and the bond 
of the Jahncke D. D. & Repair Co., secured by a chattel mortgage on the dry dock 
under the Louisiana law, together with the bond originally given by the Beaumont 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., the Fleet Corporation having, however, agreed to re- 
lease, upon request, the mortgage on the previous site of tne dry dock at present 
securing this bond. 
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The intereet on the loan is payable on June 30 and December 31 of each year. 
The principal is payable six months and one, two, three, and four years after the decla- 
ration of peace. A write-off of 25 J to 33} per cent of the cost (not exceeding $466,666) 
will be aUowed; the write-off, however, being limited to a maximum of 1150,000. 

GALVESTON, TEX. 

D. D. No. 5, Galveston Dry Dock <t Constr. Co., Galveston, Tex. — 10,000-ton dry 
dock; date of contract, March 9, 1918; in operation, January 7, 1920; E. F. C. loan, 
$675,762.20, according to Finance Division statement of October 31, 1919. 

The security for the loan granted by the Fleet Corporation consists of the following: 

(a) A bond secured by first mortgage on dry dock, buildings, and improvements. 

(6) Assignment from borrower of leasehold interest acquired from the city of Gal- 
veston upon which dry dock is located. 

(c) Policy of title, insurance in sum of $60,000 or, in lieu thereof, surety bond in 
penalty of $50,000 satisfactory to the corporations. 

All (locking charges against vessels owned by the United States Shipping Board are 
to be credited upon the repayment of the moneys loaned. 

ALAMEDA, CALIF. 

M. R. No. 9 and No. 10, Barnes iSc Tibbitts, Alameda, Calif. — 2,500-ton marine rail- 
way; completing 4,000-ton marine railway; date of contract, May 22, 1918; 2,500-ton 
marine railway m operation, September 22, 1918; 4,000-ton marine railway in opera- 
tion, July 20, 1918; E. F. C. loan, $110,000. 

Security for the loan consists of a mortgage on the land and buildings constituting 
the plant and shipyard of the borrower (comprising 17 to 18 acres), including ail 
buildings, improvements, and riparian rignts. 

Interest is payable on unpaid portions of all moneys loaned on June 30 and Decem- 
ber 31 of eacn year. The principal is payable in installments, six months, one, two, 
and three years after the declaration of peace. 

REPAIRS TO VESSELS. 

The Chairman. Commander, do you know anything about how 
much of this estimate is calculated for repairs to vessels ? 

Commander Gatewood. No, sir; I do not know what definite 
amount is calculated for repairs to vessels. 

Mr. Lasker. You put in an estimate, did you not ? 

Commander Gatewood. No; I have never given anyone an esti- 
mate for repairs. As I have twice explained to this same committee, 
if the present managing agent agreement is changed, and it seems 
absolutely certain it will be, the new set of agreements would go into 
several different forms. No one can possibly estimate how many 
boats we would have to repair if we went into an extensive program. 

The Chairman. It depends very largely on the form of the con- 
tract ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; very largely. 

Mr. Lasker. I might say that it might be six months or more 
before we can change. 

The Chairman. Where are the repairs done, at the Shipping 
Board's plant, private yards, or in the navy yards ? 

Commander Gatewood. We contract with private yards under 
competitive bidding. 

The Chairman. You mean that people bid in advance on how 
much they will repair a certain ship for ? 

Commander Gatewood. The repairs come in the repair list fur- 
nished by officers. That repair list is gone over by tne operator. 
The repair list comes to our repair department, which further goes 
over it with the superintending engineer of the operator, and the 
absolutely necessary repairs are then authorized and put out for bids. 
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The ChaTrman. It frequently happens, I suppose, that while the 
repairs proceed they find other things that could not be foreseen ^ 

Commander Qatewood. It too frequently happens. 

The Chairman. Rotten planks ? 

Commander Gatewood. It too frequentljr happens. 

Mr. Kelley. Do you mean by that that it fraudulently happens ? 

Commander Gatewood. I do not mean that. I mean this : In the 
past the actual people who operated the ships, the chief engineers and 
first officers responsible for the repairs have not given the attention 
that they should have riven to getting in all the items on the original 
list. To what extent tney deliberately held back repairs it is impos- 
sible to say. At times it seemed as though they did. 

Mr. Kelley. The extras put on, do they indicate in the price that 
they are excessive ? 

Commander Gatewood. I would like very much to go into that. 
At the beginning of the business there was an excessive number of 
repairs let out at excessive prices. At that time the boats were still 
of considerable value and time was the essence of the contract. There 
was not at that time an occasion to do any more than haggle with the 
repair man over the price. Since then conditions have materially 
•changed. It does not make much difference. If one man who has 
the boat on the original repair list and a minor repair comes up and 
he will not give you a proper price, you can take the boat away and 
let somebody else bid on that item. 

Mr. Kelley. Of course, that would tie your boat up a long time 
if you had anything to do. 

Commander Gatewood. It would. 

Mr. Lasker. One thing that seems to be absolutely lacking is pride 
in the ships as the man operating the ship does not own her and if he 
can carry freights he does not care what happens to the ship. The 
«ame thmg applies to the captain and the crew. They do not own 
anything. Ii the agent attempts to allocate the ship to another com- 
pany, in order to keep the expense down, the crews, captains, and 
mates bring their dinerences and nobody will tell the people the 
actual condition. Is not that correct ? 

Commander Gatewood. I think that is absolutely correct. 

The Chairman. This might be a good place for us to learn what the 
policy of the new Shipping Board is going to be in respect to that ? 

Mr. Lasker. When Mr. SmuU goes on he will answer that question. 

The Chairman. What is the comparative cost of repairs in the 
yards; is there any distinction between the yards? 

Commander Gatewood. Might I proceed with the lump-sum 
proposition for just a moment, because this represents one of our 
principal problems ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Commander Gatewood. After the contractors realized that we 
were going to do it they came to a very much more reasonable lump- 
smn price. We have now instituted and have had in eflFect for a 
number of months the competing estimate section that estimates our 
price for every job xmder tne lump sum. We keep records in every 
district of our price on the lump sum and the contractor's price, and 
I might say that for the past three months in all lump-sum work we 
have been getting at least our estimate or a little better, and we can 
not do very much better than that. In New York, where the com- 
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petition is at its height, we can do and are doing still better than that. 
We can make our estimate and we get the contractor's price, and if 
the job is a large job we do not often accept, because we are not 
satisfied that the price is reasonable. We still put it out to contract. 
In every case we have been able to get a price better than the estimate. 

The Chairman. How long has that been the case ? 

Commander Gatewood. For over three months. 

The Chairman. What was the situation prior to that time ? 

Commander Gatewood. Last fall the contractors had been going 
on more or less war time extras for so long, not only with the Shipping 
Board ships, but there was no discrimination; it applied to all ships. 
Once they got the ship into their hands at any price, then there would 
be the extras come up which the man would have to accept their price 
for. They would call that their profit out of the job. We began our 
crusade against that, having a vessel in the dock put in for an exami- 
nation of Dottom damage. Up to that time it had been customary 
to accept the man's price, and we accepted it without always going 
deeply into the details of the estimate. An occasion came up where 
they gave us an estimate which was absolutely absurd. I personally 
called them up. It was late on Saturday afternoon. They thought 
they had the job; it was half a day, and that they would work on it, 
the Sunday with overtime. They said that they would come down 
a little bit, and they came down 10 per cent, i said, ''That is not 
satisfactory, will you do any more,'' and they said, ''No," and we had 
the ship taken out of the dock and taken to another yard. That is 
one time it was done, and we got the job done for about $2,600 cheaper 
the next day. We are now having practically no trouble at all. 

Mr. Lasker. I have had cases come to me where the repairs could 
be made by the ship's carpenter. 

The Chairman. Are you taking advantage of the present situation 
to require different yards to complete what repair work they have to- 
do? 

Commander Gatewood. We are letting out over 90 per cent of the 
work on the competitive bid basis. 

ANNUAL COST OF REPAIRS OF SHIP. 

Mr. Kelley. Based on any normal experience, what should the 
annual repairs on a ship be as compared to the value ? 

Commander Gatewood. What should the repairs be ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commander Gatewood. That is a question where you will get 
almost as many diflFerent answers as operators. 

Mr. Kelley. I know. 

Commander Gatewood. In my judgment, if properly constructed 
and the engines are properly constructed, the cost ought not to be 
over $4per dead-weight ton per year. 

Mr. Kelley. That is $40,000 for a 10,000-ton ship for repairs a 
year? 

Commander Gatewood. If the boat is given proper care and proper 
attention; if the crew makes the repairs, the absolutel;^ neccvssary 
repairs should not exceed $4 a ton in ordinary cargo service. 

Mr. Lasker. If the boat is properly built ? 
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Commander Gate wood. If properly built. I have already stated 
twice in this record that 80 per cent oi our money on repairs, between 
75 and 80 per cent, is spent on engines and boilers and auxiliaries — 
what you might call engine repairs. Almost the only place where 
we spend money on the hull is in the case of damage; but in the 
main our principal charge is due to the maintenance of the boat, 
incident to the auxiliaries, the main engines, and the main boilers. 

Mr. Kelley. Do you consider $4 a ton would be a good repair bill ? 

Commander Gatewood. I did not say that. 

Mr. Kelley. I am asking you that question. 

Commander Gatewood. If we get by with between $5 and $6 we 
will do exceedingly well. 

Mr. Kelley. Something like S50,000 for a 10,000-ton ship should 
be the annual repair bill ? 

Commander Gatewood. If the crew makes the ordinary repairs. 

Mr. Kelley. What has been your experience in the last few 
months ? 

Mr. Lasker. In the last few months, we do not know. I have only 
been here a few weeks. We have had one of the most difficult strikes 
ever known in the history of the merchant marine. We have had to 
man these boats with any kind of men we could pick up. That 
strike was settled about June 15-18. Many of the boats had 
not returned from their voyages. Furthermore, some men who 
went on had another purpose in view. There has been a great deal of 
:sabotage on the vovages. There is no question but what our boats 
will come back on tlie whole damaged and in bad condition, and it is 
going to reflect itself in the coming years in repairs. 

cost per ton for repairs, 1921. 

Mr. Kelley. What has it been costing per ton for repairs during 
the last year — the year commencing July 1 last ? 

Commander Gatewood. For the year commencing July 1, last, for 
the ships now in service it has been costing materiafly more. 

Mr. Kelley. How much more ? 

Commander Gatewood. It has been costing fully double $4, the 
figure I gave you. 

Mr. Kelley. That is $8 a ton ? 

Commander Gatewood. Fully that, and that is a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent of the cost in the year before that. 

Mr. Kelley. How much tonnage have you in use? 

Commander Gatewood. Right now ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commander Gatewood. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
7,000,000 tons, 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Kelley. At the old price it will require about $56,000,000 for 
repairs ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; in the last vear. 

Mr. Kelley. When Mr. Madden asked you tne question you said 
$36,000,000 for the next six months.' Mr. Madden asked how much 
out of the $100,000,000 should be allowed for repairs and somebody 
said $36,000,000. 

Commander Gatewood. I know what I think the repair bill will 
be the next year. 
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Mr. Lasker. That is not a fair question. We hope to hold the net 
deficit down to $100,000,000. 

Mr. Buchanan. You hope to operate and lose only $100,000,000 ? 

Mr. Lasker. We might take in $200,000,000 and our expenses will 
be $300,000,000. . In the $300,000,000 item is $50,000,000 for repairs. 

Mr. Kelley. What was your answer when Mr. Madden askea how^ 
much of this $100,000,000 was to be used for repairs ? 

Mr. Lasker. That is unanswerable. 

Mr. Kelley. This $100,000,000 must be apportioned in some way. 
A part of it is for deficit in repairs, a part for lood, and a part for oil, 
all down the line, and I suppose you apportioned the $100,000,000 
among the various items which went to make it up ? 

Mr. Lasker. Part of it is lost in operation and the cost of repairs 
will be part of the loss in operation. I understand that you put it 
right, this is a revolving fund. 

The Chairman. If you have 7,000,000 tons in commission and it 
cost $8 a ton per annum for repairs, that would be $56,000,000? 

Commander Gatewood. It is not costing that; that is what it 
has cost. 

The ChairMxVN. What is it costing now ? 

Commander Gatewood. Very much less than that. I should like 
to insert in the record the repair cost by months from October, 1919; 
that is, the disbursements for repairs from October, 1919, up to the 
present time. 

The Chairman. And the tonnage on which expended ? 

Commander Gatewood. The tonnage in actual service. I should 
like very much to insert that in the record. 

The Chairman. We shall be very glad to have it. 



Dead-weight tonnage in service. 



1919— August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December. 
1920 — January... 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December. 
1921 — January... 

February.. 

March 

April 



7, 333, 33a 
7, 341, 896 
7, 643, 96d 
8, 088, 17a 
8, 426, 784 
8, 434, 95& 
8, 715, 063 
8, 776, 609 
8, 960, 99^ 

9. 072. 277 
9, 223, 894 
7, 948, 318. 
7, 973, 942 
8, 111, 095 
8, 094, 863 
8, 248, 213 
7, 646, 427 
7, 516, 620 
7, 072, 368 

5. 974. 278 
5, 280, 058 



Disbursements for repairs. 

1919— October $6,243,581.89 

November 7, 256, 812. 07 

December 7, 050, 353. 42 

1920— January 4, 787, 082. 3a 

February 5, 417, 507. 00 



1 Includes all vessels whether active or tied up 
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1920— March $6,992,890.26 

April 6,571,170.50 

M^y 6,725,899.38 

June 5, 625, 657. 78 

July 4,508,669.07 

August 4,055,757.31 

September 5,340,015.50 

October 4,397,424.22 

November 4, 394, 474. 21 

December 3, 335, 604. 04 

1921~January 3, 415, 134. 39 

February ^ 3, 963, 295. 51 

March 4,261,763.93 

April 3 , 198, 967 . 57 

May : 3,394,950.58 

June 2, 326, 561. 94 

Note. — ^Figures above are based on repair bills passed for payment, not contracts 
awarded. For this reason it has been assumed that two months elapse between time 
repairs are ordered and the payment of the bills. Figures do not include expendi- 
tures on account of ex-enemy vessels. 

Mr. Byrns. I understood you to say that this excess in repairs 
was not due to hull or construction defects, but more to the engines ? 

Commander Gatewood. I said to a greater extent. 

Mr. Byrns. I have imderstood that you made a statement hereto- 
fore that as a general rule the hulls have been well constructed 1 

Commander Gatewood. I think so, the steel hulls. 

The Chairman. The principal item of expense is on the machinery 
imless you have some damage to the hull ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I have been more or less in the business of oper- 
ating ships, and I know about what our expenses were for similar 
repairs. 

Mr. Kjellby. In figurine the expense of this fleet for the next six 
months you figure so much for wages, so much for repairs, so much 
for food, and so on down the Hne, and you estimate the income for 
the same length of time and strike a balance ? 

Mr. Lasker. That is not the way that we made up the estimate. 
I took all the old figures and threw them away. Then I said to Mr. 
Montgomery, who is an outside auditor and who has come in, and 
in whom I have the greatest confidence, entire confidence — he is only 
here temporarily — I said, '^ Montgomery, how much do you think we 
will need for operation a month as near as you can estimated' and 
he said, '^In physical operation, I think, $10,000,000 a month we are 
losing.'' 

Mr. Kelley. How long has he been here ? 

Mr. Lasker. Three or four weeks. 

Mr. Kelley. With all of this mass of data on hand 

Mr. Lasker. He will answer that question when you get him on 
the stand. 

Mr. Kelley. You must have all of this information ? 

Mr. Lasker. We are only talking of cash; that is, we hope to 
have so much cash which the books show. 

Mr. Kelley. You are not figuring on any losses in the past ? 

Mr. Lasker. No; I will come to that later. 

Mr. ElELLEY. This $100,000,000 that you are asking for is not 
to settle any dead horses, it is for the operation of the fleet for the 
next six months ? 
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Mr. Laseer. We estimate part of the fund will be used for claims 
in the next six months. 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Montgomery has in his mind a statement show- 
ing the gross receipts and the itemized expenditures. 

Mr. Lasker. Have you ? 

Mr. Montgomery. 1 did have. 

Mr. Lasker. Have you still got it ? 

Mr. Kelley. The amount gomg for repairs will show that. 

The Chairman. Does the repair division do any of this repair 
work? 

Commander Gatewood. None of it. 

The Chairman. It is all done by contract ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What steps have been taken to bring the cost of 
the repairs down to what they should be ? 

Commander Gatewood. You are asking me to give you the story 
of my last years — a very long story. 

The Chairman. Give it to us, oecause we should like to know. 
If there has been nothing done, we should like to know that, and if 
there has been anything done, we should like to know definitely 
what it is. 

Commander Gatewood. In July, 1920, when I took over the divi- 
sion, the monthly disbursements for repairs had run prior to that 
time about $6,500,000 a month. Competitive bidding was just being 
instituted ; it had been started by my predecessor. Slips were being 
operated by somewhere in the neighborhood of 200 operators, and 
not more than 30 or 40 could possibly have been competent operators. 
Ship officers had been recruited from every possible source — almost 
as bad a situation as they had as to recruiting building people to 
build ships. The crews were doing none of their own work. The 
repair companies had lots of work, and did not want to compete very 
heavily. Lump sums and extras were the rule and almost the order 
of the day. Alterations on vessels were very many, with not very 
careful control, and a number of other minor things were going on. 

The Chairman. That is, prior to June 30, 1920 ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir; up to mat time and for a short 
time thereafter time was the essence of evervthing in getting repairs 
done. Ships were worth several thousand aoUars a day demurrage, 
and even ii the repairs did cost two or three thousand dollars more, 
if you got the ship a day or two sooner it would make money. Every- 
body was taking advantage of that fact. The very first thing we 
did was to institute under the power we had — ^we aid not have the 
power that we should have haa — I should like to bring that out — 
instituted a practice of competitive bidding. 

The Chairman. Why did you not have the power? 

board of survey. 

Commander Gatewood. Because on the 1st of July there also 
went into effect an institution called the Board of Survey. 

The Chairman. That was by an order of the board ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. It was a private corporation 
of ship consultants and inspectors that would handle the repair 
business of the ships up to $10,000 on steel ships. 
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The Chaibmak. And they would decide whether the ship was to 
l)e repaired or not? ' ^ 

Commander Gatewood. Considering the necessity of the work on 
hand. 

The Chaibman. Tliat was not a part of the board ? 

Commander Gatewood. It was a private corporation and the 
price was on a fee basis, so much :f or a survey. 

The Chaibman. The more the repairs amounted to the^more the 
fees amounted to ? * 

Commander Gatewood. No, not a percentage of cost, but so 
much for a survey. That part of the contract was very good and 
exceedingly reasonable on account of the large number oi vessels. 
The work on hand was done on a time-material basis. We used 
every possible means to secure a return to competitive bidding, and 
it has taken a year to break down almost completely the time- 
material practice of the past. 

The Chaibman. Tell us about this surveying corporation. When 
did it come to life and when did its existence cease ? 

Commander Gatewood. It came to life on the 1st of July 1920, 
and went out of existence on the 31st of March, 1921. 

Mr. Kelley. Did they after that survey their own vessels ? 

Commander Gatewood. We took over the work that they had 
done prior to July 1 ourselves. 

Mr. Kelley. Does that account for the large increase of em- 
ployees at New York ? 

Commander Gatewood. I did not understand that question. 

M. Kelley. I suppose it took a number of extra men to do this 
work at New York. I wondered whether that accounted for the 
increase in the number of employees at New York. 

Mr. Laskeb. No; I think the large number of employees in New 
York just grew like Topsy. 

Commander Gatewood. In New York I had 146 emplojreeg this 
morning, and in my whole division I had 628 employees this morn- 
ing, domg the consulting work, the engineering work, and active 
inspection of this building program, handling the vast mass of 
changes, claims, and settlements on this whole construction program, 
inspecting aU repair work, viseing it, the necessity for it, puttmg it 
all in hand through specifications and properly prepared bids and 
inspecting it thereafter to see that we got what we paid for. 

Mr. Kjilley. It must take quite a force of men to survey the ships 
that were formerly surveyed by this private concern. 

Commander Gatewood. It would seem as though that were reason- 
able, Mr. Kelley, but it has not been necessary to materially increase 
our pay rolls, for the reason that we had to maintain a certain force, 
and that was one of the reasons why the Bureau of Survey was finally 
abolished. 

The Chaibman. You had to survey the surveying bureau. • 

Commander Gatewood. We had a certain amount of surveying 
of our own to do over the activities of that bureau; yes, sir; and they 
did the best they could with that exceedingly difficult problem. 

The Chaibman. What was the amount of money paid to the 
surveying bureau monthly ? 

Commander Gatewood. How much was paid, sir ? 

61205—21 6 
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The Chairman. How much was the aggregate monthly payment t 
Mr. TwEEDALE. I have not that sta^tement here, but I will put it 
in the record. 

Moneys paid or payable to the Bureau of Survey — July 1, 1920, to March SI, 1921. 

Total paid or approved for payment $309, 654. Sj 

Bill presen^d out not yet approved 8, 150. " 

Total 3 17 , 804. S*;^] 

Note: Other miscellaneous invoices may be presented for payment, but it is notj 
believed they will materially affect the above figures. ^ 

Commander Gatewood. The fees are entirely cut out; there has*/ 
been no material increase in our own force; we are doing the work: 
they did and doing it better, for certain reasons beyond their control. 

Mr. Lasker. I mink it would be well to put in the record a state- 
ment showing how the repair expense has come down monthly. 

The Chairman. That is what he started to tell us. 

Mr. Lasker. It has come down very fast. 

Commander Gatewood. I have been asked to put that table in 
the record. 

Mr. Kelley. It would naturally come down, with a 30 per cent 
lower manufacturing cost, without any efficiency on the part of 
Commander Gatewood. 

Mr. Lasker. He runs this department very well. Almost every 
one I have talked to thinks this is one good department in the Ship- 
ping Board. I feel we ought to encourage those who are doing good 
work, because we need them. I only wanted to say that because it 
appears to be the unanimous opinion of the whole shipping world 
and the Shipping Board that that department is well operated. 

Mr. Kelley. Then you do not expect to make any economies in 
the repair department ? 

Mb. Lasker. Only as the situation changes. We expect to con- 
tinue with Commander Gatewood. 

Commander Gatewood. I am anticipating very material econo-^ 
mies, not only in the actual repair bills, but due to materially in- 
creased efficiency of operation. You see, if ships are operated by the 
right ship officers, who take an interest in their ships — ^have the ship 
spirit and play their part of the game — the repair problem becomes 
one of pure maintenance only. 

Mr. Kelley. You figure that $4 a ton would be an ample allowance 
for repairs. 

Commander Gatewood. I should say that would be a figiure I 
would like to shoot at, and if I can reach it I would consider that L 
had done exceedingly well. 

Mr. Lasker. That is the ideal, you mean. 

Mr. Byrns. Admiral Benson stated, in the hearings before the 
subcommittee, that the repair bills had been reduced from $6,000,000 
a month to $2,000,000 a month. 

Commander Gatewood. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. In making that statement, is there involved in it 
the question of a smaller tonnage of ships afloat ? 

Commander Gatewood. That whole statement must be handle(f 
like any other statement of figures, namely, on other than the face 
value ol the figures. 
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The Chaibman. The figures would not be of any use to show what 
the monthly expenditures are unless at the same time you show what 
the tonnage is. 

Commander Gatewood. You could go still further than that. 
That would not be indicative of what your actual performances were 
if that particular tonnage was operating a greater number of ton-miles 
or freight miles. The thing is subject to a good deal of breakdown. 
The bare statement that the repair bills have been reduced from 
$6,000,000 to $2,000,000 is not worth anything. I would very much 
like an analysis of that statement on the basis of what the actual 
saving has been, due to the increased efficiency of the repair depart- 
ment, due to the increased efficiency in the yards, and due to increased 
efficiency on ships in doing their own work. It is a fimction that is 
subject to a great many variations. 

Mr. Kelley. You think that about $24,000,000 or $25,000,000 
will take care of the repairs to the 7,000,000 tons of active shipping ? 

Commander Gatewood. I think so, yes, sir; and I am perfectly 
willing to stand on those figures before this committee at any time. 

Mr. Laskeb. You understand, that when we get the things under 
way that are proposed, they should make vast economies possible in 
the second six months, but it will take six months to get them in. 

Mr. Kelley. I was speaking about the first six months. 

Commander Gatewood. At the present time our work put in 
hand is running $2,000,000 or a little less per month. 

Mr. Kelley. That will be $12,000,000 even on the present basis, 
and not allowing for the economies which the new administration 
will be able to bring about. 

Mr. Laskeb. I do not say that they will be able to bring them 
about in the first six months. 

Mr. KJELLEY. If you have calculated on $12,000,000, you are not 
taking into account your own prospective good work. 

Mr. Laskeb. I do not expect it to show in the first six months. 

Mr. Kelley. The figures ne gave were based on the old experience. 

Mr. Laskeb. Yes. 

Commander Gatewood. I might say that there wUl probably 
be other expenditures for so-caUed repairs other than the repairs 
to the fleet we are now talking about, our own fleet, and by that 
I mean t;hat if, for example, it is decided to recondition a great 
many of, or anv of, these ex-German passenger ships — the recondi- 
tioning of which will cost a great deal of money, because it is hi^h- 
class and expensive work, and very large work as compared with 
these ordinary maintenance repairs — there will be some expenditures 
which might be considered repair expenditures but which will be in 
addition to these we are now talking about. 

The Chaibman. But that is not likely to be the case in the coming 
six months because of dull business. 

Commander Gatewood. I do not know. 

Mr. Kelley. Until the new administration gets the thing well in 
hand it will not branch out very much. 

Commander Gatewood. These are practically all passen<rer ships 
and we have not any ex-German cargo ships. 
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COMPETITION BIDDING FOB BEPAIB WOBK. 

The Chairman. You mayproceed with your statement. 

Commander Gatewood. We started out by hammering for com- 
petitive bidding, which we now have to the point where practically 
90 per cent of our work is done under competitive bids. I consider 
that the greatest single saving we have effected, and I consider 
that the work done to bring it about and convincing people that it 
is the thing to do and get away from this practice of years back — 
and still the practice of foreign operating companies — ^is the best 
thing we have done. The second thmg done was to have a resolution 
passed by the board whereby practically all alterations would be 
stopped until they had been definitely approved by a representa- 
tive of the board. We found that in the early days of the Bureau of 
Survey a great many minor things were coming up that amounted 
to alterations and which involved a vast expenditure of 'money. 
I might say here that one of the greatest economies has been worked 
out tnrougn the allocation of ships to the same operators and allowing 
them to stay there, the crews staying aboard them long enough 
to have an interest and a pride in their ships. One of the principal 
troubles we have had in this past awful year of maintenance nas been 
the continual changing of ships, which was apparently an absolute 
necessity. I do not know, because that is not my part of the business. 
But when they change ships into different operators' hands, those 
operators want a new set of officers, and they have a new set of ideas, 
just like happens when any other new broom comes along, and to some 
extent those desires have to be met. It is just exactly like renting 
a house to somebody; you always have a certain expense incident 
to getting it ready for the new tenant, and it is the same thing with 
ships, only woi*se. 

Mr. Kelley. Do you know in your office the companies that are 
interested in repair yards, operating companies that are interested 
in repair yards ? 

Commander Gatewood. We know the principal ones, I think; 
yes, sir; and I might say again, sir, for this record, that in my judg- 
ment, if an operating company is properly supervised, takes an interest 
in the ships, and in its repair yard or repair forces, and plays the game 
fairly, there is no objection to operators having at the same time 
some repair facilities. It is current abroad every place, and it was 
clearly a condition built up to meet the very condition I had to 
meet last July, a condition of — ^well, the only words you can use are 
rapacious repair contractors. So that you had to do something, and 
the operators at New York had to do something, and they built 
up for themselves — ^no extensive shops, no large plants, but a so- 
called dock repair. force or handymen force, to do the major part of 
the minor repairs that a ship's force could not do. I found a great 
many — not a great many, but I found some few of those in existence 
when I first took hold. 

The Chairman. Something upon which they could rely. 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. To get their repairs done and 
know they would not cost any more than it would cost that ship to 
do them or that they would not be badly hurt with a cost that they 
could not very well get out of. 
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The Chairman. Do you watch that to see that they do not take 
advantage of it ? 

Commander Gatewood. We watch it very carefully and, of course, 
competitive bidding now takes care of it entirely. That was the 
product entirely of a repair r6gime where people were being grossly 
overcharged, and it is a thing that automatically takes care of itseu 
with competitive bidding. Competitive bidding, in my judgment, 
properly supervised — the bids being compared with a competent 
estimate, which is kept in the strictest conndence before the opening 
of the bids — Solves very many of the former difficulties. 

Mr. Buchanan. Have you seen any evidence of combination or 
collusion in these competitive bids ? 

Commander Gatewood. In New York I have seen virtually no 
evidence at all. The competition is so extensive that we have 
many times gotten, on an item of work that does not exceed $500, 
as many as 15 and 20 bids. 

Mr. Buchanan. Varying materially in amount ? 

Commander Gatewood. On an item that we estimate to cost $500, 
and for which we probably let a contract amounting to $390, the 
high bid is likely to be a much as $1,500, and the average will be 
anywhere from $800 to $1,000. We keep a record of them every 
week and have for many months, and it will be exceedingly inter- 
esting, perhaps, for the record, if I could put in an ordinary week's 
record of the number of bidders, the sums at which the contracts 
were let, the average bids, the high bids, and our estimates. I 
should be glad to do that. That is one of the checks we have on the 
situation. (See p. 220.) 

Mr. Kelley. Does the contractor have authority to make some 
repairs without authorization from you ? 

Commander Gatewood. Absolutely not; not a single repair. No 
repairs are made on any boat without authority from a representative 
of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Kelley, How long has that been so ? 

Commander Gatewood. Since the 31st of March, and before that 
Ihey had to get authority from the Bureau of Survey, if not from 
om^elves, I might say, sir, that I have always taken this stand, and 
I think it is the only business stand to take: If we can get work done 
for a price that we think is reasonable, and we are prepared to stand 
back of an organization competent to make an estmiate on ship 
repairs, it makes no difference what the competition is or whether it 
is a combination price. I do not care whetner it is a combination 
price or not if we can get the work done at a reasonable cost. You see 
what I mean. If I think $400 is the price for that work, and I am 
satisfied to pay that for that amount of work, I do not care whether 
it is a combmation price or not. 

Mr. Buchanan. 1 understand that, but if there is combination or 
collusion between bidders, then you strike out all the virtue of your 
competitive bidding. 

Commander Gatewood. There is something in that, of coiirse. 

Mr. Buchanan. I can understand how you would be satisfied if 
you think it is worth the price and are willing to back that price by a 
competent estimate made in your office. 

Commander Gatewood. Tnat is the idea I intended to convey. I 
am getting that price, and better than that price, in New York where 
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we do from 60 to 65 per cent of competitive work. In other ports I 
have not that confidence, and while there is no direct evidence, there 
is no reason to doubt that perhaps there are combination prices. I 
say that because it is more or less common in the business world every- 
where, and not only in connection with ship repairs. But, as I say, 
we are not letting work out where we are not getting a price that we 
consider reasonable. If the time comes when we have prices given 
to us that we must accept on a lump-sum basis, we take our chances 
and put then on a time-material basis, and put checkers and addi- 
tional inspectors on that job, and do it on cost-plus, and that is about 
the only time we do any cost-plus work. 

AUDITING REPAIR ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. Kelley. Is the auditing department fully up to date on your 
repair accounts ? 

Commander Gatewood. The auditing department is just begin- 
ning to get up to date on the repair accounts, and in the payment of 
back bills, etc. I mean they nave done in the last six months a 
tremendous amount of work in paying back bills, etc., and it is only 
now that we are beginning to reflect in the disbursements the actual 
work put in hand. 

Mr. Kelley. Why should you be behind now? It has been two 
years and a half since the war ended. Why should you not have 
your repair account up to date, because the repairs are all made on 
this side, are they not ? 

Commander Gatewood. They are practicallv all made on this side. 
The repair accounts abroad are in excellent snape and always have 
been. Prior to July 1, 1920, nearlv everything was done on a time- 
material or cost-plus basis. It tates days and weeks in any large 
job to get a time-material bill passed auditorially, to check every 
item of material, every hour of every man's time that goes into that 
bill, pick it out of the time sheets and time cards and working cards 
of the contractors, to see that you get your items properly priced and 
checked by our checkers who are in that man's plant, and to see that* 
his records agree with our records. Sometimes it takes weeks to get 
a bill. 

Mr. Kelley. I would not want to do business with the Grovemment, 
if I were a repair man, if it takes weeks to get my bill. 

Commander Gatewood. That is one of the reasons why repair men 
were anxious to go to lump sums and competitive bids. Now, when 
they can get a lump sum, they get their money and they get it very 
promptly. 

Mr. Laseeb. That is one of the reasons why we need this appro- 
priation. We have got to quit paying because we have no money, 
and I am very serious when I say that we need money quickly. It 
was only day before yesterday that they threatened to shut off our 
supply of oil if we did not pay our bills. We need this money expe- 
ditiously in all seriousness. 

Commander Gatewood. The next reason why we could not pay 
those bills was because the bills would be submitted to the operators 
for payment, but the bills are no longer submitted to the operators 
for payment. 
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The Chairman. You mean the operators of the ships ? 
Commander Gatewood. Yes; and that was an absolute necessity. 

MANAGING OPERATORS' AGREEMENT. 

The Chairman. What necessity was there, so long as they were 
getting 5 per cent on the gross revenues ? 

Commander Gatewood. I am very glad you asked that, because 
it gives me a chance to say this about this 5 per cent gross revenue 
thing. Prior to the present agreement there was another agreement, 
a managing agency agreement, called MO 3. 

The Chairman. T^l us what MO means. 

Commander Gatewood. Managing operators, and the '^3^' means 
that that was the third agreement; we are now operating under a 
fourth agreement, and we are evidently goii^ into another one on 
a still different basis. That is due to an attempt on the part of the 
people in charge of the Shipping Board's tonnage and on the part 
of the operators, who are the other people in this contractual rela- 
tion, to get together on a basis that was workable. 

The Chairman. You mean workable for the operators. 

Commander Gatewood. Well, workable for all concerned. Under 
the previous agreement — and we are paying some bills away back 
under that agreement — the operators got a percentage of the net. 

The Chairman. There was some sense in that. 

Commander Gatewood. In the net, yes, sir; but when the slump 
came along the operators refused to participate in the net losses, 
which they anticipated would be heavy, and it was primarily for 
that reason that another agreement was entered into. 

The Chairman. Under the agreement you finallv entered into 
there was no chance for them to "lose and no chance lor the Govern- 
ment to win. 

Commander Gatewood. Well, there was a chance for the Govern- 
ment to win; oh, yes. . 

Mr. Kelley. I take it Irom what you say that the trouble with 
the auditing, so far as your department is concerned, is not due to 
the man at the head of the auditing division but due to the fact 
that he does not get the bills and vouchers. 

Commander Gatewood. He did not get them from the repair 
companies as quickly as he should, owing to the method of putting 
the work in hand. A repair company would submit its bills to the 
operators and many times the operators did not submit them to our 
auditing department for weeks and weeks, in fact, months. 

Mr. Kelley. So, of course, he could not make the entries until 
the bills had come through ? 

Commander Gatewood. He could not do it, and then they would 
come through in a big jam. I think Mr. Tweedale can explain the 
difficulties better than I can. All I can say is that only now are 
we beginning to reflect in the actual disbursements the current 
work put in Band. 

Mr. Kelley. Would it be the business of the auditor to advise 
the board that that sort of an arrangement was leading to financial 
confusion and that some steps should be taken to get your bills in 
and have a monthly balance of some kind ? 
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Commander Gatevtood. That is for the auditor to settle, sir; 
that is his business. 

Mr. Laskeb. It would be his business, yes; and Mr. Tweedale says- 
it was done. 

The Chairman. All right, Commander, go ahead. Under whose 
directions are repairs made to vessels that are on voyages ? 

Commander Gatewood. You mean the vessels now in active 
service ? 

The Chairman. If a vessel is on a voyage and needs to have repairs 
made on the other side, what is done ? 

Commander Gatewood. On the other side ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Commander Gatewood. In Europe we have a relatively small 
rep air organization which, personally, I consider very efficient- 
We supervise the repairs there exactly as we do in this country. 
We meet the vessels and determine tne necessity for the repairs, 
and our instructions to the European office, in the most exphcit 
terms, are to do only the necessary repairs which will enable the 
vessel to get back to this country, where we can do the repairs with 
our own men and with our own money. That hurts a little bit in 
our repair costs because they can repair over there much cheaper 
than we can over here, due to the lower wages and the exchange. 
They meet the vessels and determine the necessity for the repairs, 
and, as I say, only such repairs are made as to make the vessels 
seaworthy and sucn repairs as will enable the vessels to get back to 
the home ports. They put that necessary work in hand and supervise 
and inspect it to see that they do what they are paid to do. 

administrative expenses of construction and repair division. 

The Chairman. What are the administrative expenses of the 
Construction and Repair Division, and what has been the cost by 
months dm*ing the last fiscal year ? 

Commander Gatewood. I will be glad to prepare a table as to 
those things, and I will put it in the record. 

The Chairman. I would like to have the number of officers, 
employees, salaries paid, etc.. 

Commander Gatewood. That I have also. 

Division of Construction and Repair^ employees and salaries. 

Director's office (Philadelphia): 

W. J. Bollenbeck, executive assistant to director $6, 000 

G. W. Martin, staff assistant to director 3, 600 

Loretta A. Halbeisen,^ senior stenographer 1, 800 

T-olah M. Coflner. senior stenographer 1, 680 

Total (4) 13, 080 

Direc^r^'s office (New York) : 

W. T. Brown, assistant to the director 8, 500 

N. D. Tanner, staff assistant to the director 3, 900 

0. A. Gieaser, secretary to the director 2, 700 

Madeline Gaffney , secretary and stenographer -1, 980 

Total (4) 1 7, 080 

Director's office (Washington), Lillian V. Hoffman, secretary 1, 800 



^ Also performs stenographic work for manager of construction. 
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Summary — Director's office: 

Philadelphia (4) $13,080 

New York (4) 17,080 

Washington (1) 1,800 

Total (9) 31,960 

General office, Philadelphia: 
Administrative — 

James P. Robertson, chief clerk and building superintendent 3, 600 

Albion W. Porter, tj'^pewriter-mecbanic 1, SOO 

Josephine S. Alcorn, clerk 1, 560 

Mabel Wasing, clerk 1, 320 

Eatherine M. Rafter, messenger 600 

Total (5) 8,780 



Files and library branch — 

Richard B. Rutledge, branch head 2, 160 

Rose Abrahams, clerk 1, 560 

Mary M. Bower, clerk .' 1, 440 

Leanore M. Jones, clerk 1, 560 

Lisle Tilley , clerk 1, 440 

Marguerite Dunn, clerk 1, 320 

Jessie E. Getz, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Daisie Bloomer, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Jeanette lx)eb, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Alice N. Russell, assistant clerk 1, 080 

Beryl Taylor, assistant clerk 1, 080 

Total (11) 15,240 

• - 
Mail and telegraph branch — 

Elizabeth Farrell, clerk 1, 320 

Joseph Larmer, assistant clerk (night mail clerk) 1, 200 

Jeremiah J. O'Leary, junior clerk 780 

Anna Henry, junior clerk 720 

William Clark, junior clerk 660 

Total (5) 4, 680 

Mineographing and typing branch — 

Isabel Lyman, branch head. 1, 440 

Jennie Bogen, senior typist 1, 200 

Margaret M. Feeley, stenographer 1, 200 

Helen Simpson, senior typist 1, 200 

Joseph Gillooley, assistant clerk (mineograph operator) 1, 080 

E. B. Tighe, assistant clerk (multigraph operator) 1, 080 

Mary Coleman, typist 960 

Eleanor Gore, typist 900 

Ray Schwartz, typist 900 

Total (9) 9,960 

Telephone branch — 

Eva F. Chandler, chief operator 1, 560 

Kathryn Fox, telephone operator 1, 080 

Mary H, Wasmuth, telephone operator 1, 080 

Total (3) 3,720 

Building operations branch — 

Edward C. Kaighn, clerk 1.800 

Frederick K. Heppard, electrician 2, 160 

John E. Craven, engineer (stationary) 2, 160 

Everett Maxson. carpenter 2, 160 

Clarence E. Dav-is. clerk (in charge of night cieancre ) 1, 680 
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General office, Philadelphia — Continued. 
Building operations branch — Continued. 

Thomas J. Chandler, head watchman $1 , 560 

Raymond S. Anstotz, clerk (in charge of porters) 1, 320 

Roy Moore, mechanic's helper 1, 200 

Paul Wunchel, mechanic's helper 1, 200 

8 watchmen, at $1,080 each 8, 640 

8 elevator operators, at $1,000 each 8, 000 

1 engineman, at 70 cents per hour, 306 days, 8 hours per day 1, 713 

1 porter, at $4 per day, 306 days (window cleaner) 1, 224 

2 laborers, at $3.50 per day, 306 days 2, 142 

10 porters, at $3 per day, 306 days 9, 180 

27 cleaners, at $2 per day, 306 days 16, 524 

3 matrons, at $2 per day, 306 days 1, 836 

Total (69) 64,499 

Total for general office — 

Administrative (5) 8, 780 

Files and library branch (11) 15, 240 

Mail and telegraph branch (5) 4, 680 

Mimeographing and typing branch (9) 9, 960 

Telephone branch (3) ; 3, 720 

Building operations branch (69) 64, 499 

Total (102) 106,999 

Note. — Of the above, 69 employees, with combined annual salaries aggregating 
$64,499.60, are engaged in building operations, reimbursement for which is obtained 
through rentals from tenants. 

Construction department, Philadelphia: 

Administrative — « 

Thomas D. Pitts, manager of construction 9,000 

Joseph S. Stull, assistant manager of construction 7, 000 

A. V. Bouillon, assistant to manager of construction 7, 500 

W. B. Beebe, assistant to manager of construction 7, 000 

H. D. Moses, assistant in charge wood ship construction 6, 500 

F. B. Worden, assistant to manager of construction 5, 50© 

P. J. Duff, assistant in charge steel ship construction 5, 000 

A. R. Noyes, staff assistant 4, 200 

Total (8) 51,700 

Ship construction section — 

J. E. Farrell, inspector (passenger equipment) 4, 200 

L. R. Sanford, senior examiner 4, 200 

Henry E. Hicken, senior examiner 4, 000 

Edward C. Killen, senior examiner 4, 200 

Oscar Wahlquist, senior engineer 3, 600 

S. R. Smith, staff assistant 3, 000 

Hugh Wills, examiner 3, 000 

Charles J. Rasch, engineer 2, 700 

H. W. Gaines, senior clerk 1, 980 

Allie Kyger, clerk 1, 800 

J. J. McAllister, examiner 1, 800 

Anna Rosen, clerk (stenographer) 1, 680 

Carolyn E. Secrist, senior stenographer 1, 680 

Gayle Britton,^ senior stenograplier 1, 560 

Wiianie Jones, senior stenographer 1, 560 

Marion T. Robertson, clerk 1, 320 

Eugene Fay, assistant clerk : . . . 1, 200 

Total (17) 43,480 

JRosigned June 4, 1921— effective July 24, 1921. 
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Construction department, PMladelphia — Continued. 
North Atlantic branch — 

E. D. Sompayrac, senior engineer $3, 900 

H. T. Cole, hull inspector 3,000 

S. E. Lewis, hull inspector * 3, 000 

C. D. Vassar, engineer 3, 000 

Edna K. Campbell, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Helen M. Hogan, assistant clerk 1, 200 

W. E. Shuttleworth (Atlantic Corporation), authorized representative 3, 900 

William McGuire (Groton Iron Works), material inspector 3, 000 

A. C. Blanchard, engineer 3, 000 

, J. C. Kirley, engineer 3, 000 

A. D. Webster CNewburgh), engineer 2, 400 

R. D. Havens (South Norwalk storage yard), engineer 3, 300 

F. A. Postel, assistant in charge wood-ship construction 4, 800 

F. A. Track, senior engineer 4, 500 

M. M. Jewett, senior engineer 4, 200 

Albert Lynch (district comptroller's office. New York), machinery 

inspector 3, 000 

Total (16) 50, 640 

'Oregon Branch — 

E. I. Cantine, senior hull inspector 3, 900 

C. L. Reed, senior architect 3, 900 

C. L. Florence, chief clerk : 3, 000 

R. A. Hollenbeck, engineer 3, 000 

M. E. Reed, statistician 3, 000 

R. E. Smith, machinery inspector 3, 000 

Jessie MacGregor, stenographer 1, 200 

A. Dorothy TeBrake, stenographer 1, 200 

Total (8) 22, 200 

•Changes and extra branch — 

Clifton Yeomans, senior naval architect 5, 000 

George B. Ward, senior estimator 4, 500 

W. G. McConnell, senior estimator 4, 200 

Wilbur B. Dunlap, senior estimator 3, 000 

Robert P. Field, statistician 2, 400 

Norman A. MacKenzie, engineer 1, 980 

Edith E. Brown, clerk 1. 800 

Edwin L. Fuller, assistant statistician 1, 800 

Catherine R. Connell, senior stenographer 1, 560 

May E. Lavery, typist 900 

Total (10) 27. 140 

Records branch — 

C. S, McCollum, branch head 3,900 

D. J. Horgan, examiner 2, 400 

ThoB. S. Bracken, clerk 1, 800 

Ir\dn Balsem^r, clerk 1, 800 

^ Matilda Fleming, senior stenographer 1, 560 

* Mar|;ueretta Murtha, clerk 1, 440 

Louise Sergeson, clerk 1, 440 

J. J. Keegan, clerk 1, 320 

Sarah F. D. Carman, senior typist 1, 200 

Helen Harkins, typist 1, 080 

r Total (10) ' 17,940 

Yards and docks section — 

Peter Berg, section head 5, 000 

Gordon B. Canaga, senior engineer 4, 200 

Paul H. Woodworth, senior engineer 4, 200 

Alexander Murdoch, jr., engineer 3, 300 

James Burden, engineer 3, 000 
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GoDstruction department, Philadelpliia — Continued. 
Yards and docks section — Continued. 

J. A. Woolf^ engineer $3, 300 

J. A. Norminton, senior clerk 2, 160 

Mary E. Kerper^ senior stenographer 1, 560 

Katnerine H. GiUmore, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Total (9) 28,040 

Nari^iansett Shipbuilding Co. (Tiverton, R. I.) — 

H. C. Van Nostrand, senior engineer 3, 600 

J. A. McDonald, inspector 2, 400 

W. H. Mulgrew, engineer 2, 400 

Anne T. Coughlin, stenographer 1, 200 

Margaret L. Coughlin, stenographer 1, 200 

Totalis) 10,800 

Kingston Shipbuilding Co. (Kingston, N. Y.) — 

K. F. Chidsey, engineer 2, 400 

A. N. Bennett, inspector 2, 160 

W. E. Fischan^, stenographer 1, 200 

R. J. Boss, assistant clerk 900 

Total (4) 6,660 

W. H. Gahagan (Brookljrn), T. J. Grunewald, assistant engineer 1, 800 

Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific (Brooklyn) — 

A. E. Challenger, senior engineer 3, 600 

W. B. Lockwood, inspector 2, 700 

S. A. Hammond, engineer 2, 400 

A. R. Sutherland, senior stenographer 1, 320 

A. P. Gryna, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Total (5) 11,220 

Kamberg Dry Dock & Repair Co. (Brooklyn) — 

W. B. Shoe, senior engineer 3, 900 

Walter J. Seage, engineer 2, 400 

Joseph S. Gallagher, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Total (3) 7, 620 

Totals for construction department — 

Administrative (8) 51, 700 

Ship construction section (17) 43, 480 

North Atlantic branch (16) 50, 640 

Oregon branch (8) 22, 200 

Changes and extra branch (10) 27, 140 

Records branch (10) 17, 940 

Yards and docks branch (27) 66, 140 

Total (96) 279,240 

Technical Department, Philadelphia: 

Angelo Conti, technical manager 8, 000 

Engineering section- 
Frank Gentles, section head 5, 000 

Harry B. Brelsford, senior engineer 5, 000 

John B. Taylor, senior engineer 4, 500 

Carl J. Jefferson, senior engineer , 4, OOO 

Robert L. Strauss, senior draftsman 3, OOO 

Oscar H. Wiese, engineer 3, 000- 

Adriauns Schoemaker, engineer 2, 40O 

W. Goodwin Davis, senir draftsman 2, 400 

C. E. Emery, senior clerk 1, 980 

Louis E. Voight, draftsman 1 1, 80O 

Henrietta B. Hassh, senior stenographer. 1, 560 

E. May Nelson, senior stenographer 1, 560 

Jessie 1. Stout, clerk 1, 560 

George Eckman, clerk 1, 440 

1 Resigned July 15, 1921— effective August 2, 1921. 
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Technical Department, Philadelphia — Continued. 
Engineering section — Continued. 

Chas. C. Parks, clerk $1,440 

Phyllis J. Storer, clerk 1, 440 

Nellie Bissex,* clerk 1, 320 

Edna B. Allen, assistant clerk 900 

Raymond H. Gillmore, assistant clerk 840 

Leah Bird, junior clerk 660 

Helen C. Feeley, junior clerk 660 

At sea — 

David H. Betts, performance engineer 4, 140 

John W. Binnie, performance engineer 4, 140 

Aubrey V. Brooks, performance engineer 4, 140 

C. R. Brown, performance engineer 4, 140 

C. E. Chandler, performance engineer 4, 140 

Edward Y. Emery, performance engineer 4, 140 

W. P. Gilkey, * performance engineer 4, 140 

Charles H. Sidman, performance engineer 4, 140 

George F. Staub, performing engineer 4, 140 

Clark A. MacMillan (Cramp S. B. Co.), senior engineer (performance). 3, 900 

John T. Welsh (General Electric Co.), senior engineer 3, 600 

Thomas B. Willis (Weatinghouse), machinery inspector 3, 600 

W. R. Crandall (Falk Co.), machinery inspector 3, 000 

Robert L. Youngson (General Electnc Co.), machinery inspector... 3, 000 

William J. May (Newport News S. B. Co.), machinery inspector 2, 700 

Margery Passamore (Westin^ouse), senior stenographer 1, 320 

Angela Lomasney (General Electric Co.), stenograpner 1, 080 

Leverett H. Brown, resident inspector 3, 300 

Chas. L. Gardner,^ machinery inspector 3, 300 

Total (40) 112,520 

Hull section — 

Laurens N. Prior, naval architect 6, 000 

R. A. Smith, section head 4, 500 

H. J. Thiede, senior architect 4, 500 

Alex. R. Corbet, senior architect 3, 900 

Jerome G. Harrison, senior architect 3, 600 

W. H. Osten, senior draftsman 3, 000 

Walter M. Hahn, senior draftsman 2, 400 

Harry S. Ginsbiu^, draftsman .1, 560 

Helen Ayres, clerk 1, 320 

Grace Pflying, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Loretta C. Tierney, stenographer 1, 080 

Agnes M. Daly, typist- 960 

Total (12) 34, 140 

Totals for technical department (construction) — 

Administration (1) 8, 000 

Engineering section (40) 112, 520 

Him section (12) 34, 140 

Total (53) 154, 660 

Employees of Delaware River district division of construction and repairs^ construction 

department, Philadelphia. 

Executive: 

O. K. Nichols, district manager $9, 000 

F. W. Grogan, assistant distnct manager 6, 000 

F. J. Lynch, executive assistant 3, 000 

Total (3) 18,000 



& Resigned July 1; effective Aug. 10, 1021. 

I Resigned July 21, 1921— effective August 9, 1921. 
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General office: 

C . P. Daly, senior clerk $2, 400 

Mary E. Fletcher, clerk i 1, SCO- 
Mabel A. Rosholm, senior stenographer 1, 800 

Mary A. McNulty, senior stenographer 1, 680 

S. A. Hatchett, chauffeur 1, 560 

Charles Briggs, chauffeur 1, 440 

Earl S. Grogan, junior clerk 780 

Total (7) 11,460 

Technical: 

A. B. Morrisey, technical assistant 3, 900 

R. W. Robinson, senior engineer 3, 600 

Total (2} 7,500 

Ship construction: 

Wm. Cramp & Sons, ship and engine builders (Philadelphia), Samuel 
Burrows, assistant hull inspector, $2,700. Resigned June 30; effective 
Aug. 4, 1921. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Wilmington), Wm. R. Calligan, in- 
spector in charge 3, 600« 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation (Camden) — 

E. A. Oppelt, inspector in charge 4, 200 

Fred P. Grogan, hull inspector 3, 600 

T. H. Bowman, hull inspector 3, 000 

Geo. H. Brammel, hull inspector 3, 000 

H. Evans, machinery inspector 3, 000 

Charles F. Holden, hull inspector 3, 000 

James M. Nolan, hull inspector » . . 3, 000 

Walter Blandford,^ assistant hull inspector 2, 700 

Edward I. Briggs, assistant hull inspector 2, 700- 

A. E. Daly, assistant hull inspector 2, 700- 

Owen Davies, machinery inspector 2, 700 

C. B. Franklin, machinery inspector 2, 700- 

James Gootee,^ machinery ijispector 2, 700* 

R. S. Kelly, machinery inspector 2, 70O- 

H. O. P. Vincent, machinery inspector 2, 700^ 

Charles L. Bell, assistant hull inspector 2, 400- 

Harry A. Dawson, senior stenographer 1, 320- 

Lawrence Doyle, junior clerk 720 

Total (18) 48,840' 

Pusey & Jones Co. (Gloucester) — 

Edward A. Devlin, inspector in charge 3, 600 

Yards and docks section: 
Engineering — 

Arthur C. Freeman, jr. , district plant engineer 6, 000 

T. M. Dendell, engineer 3, 000 

Josephine M. Murray, senior stenographer 1, 440i 

Total (2) 4,400- 

Outside force — ^W. C. Carter, plant inspector 1, 900^ 

Totals for construction department — 

Executive 3 18, 000' 

General office 7 11, 460' 

Technical 2 7, 500' 

Ship construction — 

Wm. Cramp & Sons 1 2,.700» 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 1 3, 60O 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation 18 48, 840 

Pusey & Jones (Gloucester) 1 3,600 



1 Resigned June 30, effective Aug. 2, 1921. 
« Resigned June 30, effective Aug. 9, 1921. 
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Yards and docks section — Continued. i 
Totals for construction department — Continued. 
Yards and docks- 
Engineering 1 $6,000 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation 2 4,440 

Outside force 1 1,980 

37 108, 120 

AGENCY YARDS. 

Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation CBristol) : 
Executive — 

L. C. Robertson,^ authorized representative 5, 500 

James Guthrie, technical assistant 3, 000 

Total (2) 8,500 

Ship-construction section — 

Edwin C. Burr, engineer 2, 700 

M. T. Connell, hull inspector 2,700 

Jerome H. Williams, chief clerk 2, 160 

Total (3) 7,560 

Cancellation section, plant engineer's oflSce — 

H. W. Faus, senior eng;ineer 5, 000 

Percy R. Russell, engineer 2, 700 

Regina 1. Mclllvaine, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Total (3) 9,140 

Total for Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation — 

Executive (2) 8, 500 

Ship-construction section (3) 7, 560 

Cancellation section, plant engineer's office (3) 9, 140 

Total (8) 25,200 

Totals for agency yards: 
Bristol (Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation) (8) 25, 200 

SUMMARY. 

Delaware River district — 

Construction (38) 112,320 

Repair department (15) 41, 360 

Agency yards (8) 25, 200 

Total (61) 178, 880 

Employees of Middle Atlantic district^ division of construction and repairs^ construction 

departmenty Baltimore. 

Administrative: 

Joseph T. Martin,^ district manager $10, 000 

David G. Anderson,^ assistant district manager 7, 000 

J. K. Davie, executive assistant 4, 200 

Total (3) 21,200 

General office: 

Harry F. Regester, senior clerk 2, 160 

Ella A. Winand, senior stenographer 1, 680 

Lula M. Black, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Anne DeC. Lynch, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Gertrude M. Anderton, senior stenographer 1, 320 

» Resigned July 15; effective, Aug. 19. 1921. 

* Salary decreased to 18,500, effective Aug. 1, 1921. 

s Salary decreased to 16,000, effective Aug. 1, 1921 . 
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General oflice— Continued. 

Laura M. Battee, senior stenographer $1, 320 

Neal German, chauffeur 1, 320 

Virginia L. Emery, typist 960 

Pressie G. Wisner, assistant clerk 960 

Rose M. Kavanaugh, typist 90O 

Slater C. Grigg, messenger 480 

Total (11) 13,860 

Records: 

Edwin S. White, examiner 2, 400 

M. Blanche Anderson, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Total (2) 3,600 

Engineering: Thos. D. Dyett, engineer 3, 300 

Material control: 

A. E. Ge<M'ge, senior examiner 3, 300 

G. W. Allen, examiner 2, 700 

Marion P. Fisher, inspector 2, 700 

Total (3) 8,700 

Yards and docks: E. W. Clarke, district plant engineer 3, 600 

Inspection, general, Geo. P. Werner, inspector, machinery 3, 600 

Inspection plants: 

Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. (Baltimore) — 

James Crai^, inspector, machinery 3. 600 

Chas. J. Zeidler, assistant inspector, machinery 3, 000 

Elizabeth O. McGann, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Total (3) 7, 800 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Sparrows Point) — 

J. Harry Hufman, senior hull inspector 4, 500 

John T. Cook, joiner inspector 3, 900 

J. C. O'Keefe, hull inspector 3, 300 

Geo. C. Robinson, machinery inspector 3, 300 

,Thomas Halloran, electrical inspector 2. 160 

W. E. Hartlove, assistant machinery inspector 2, 160 

Total (6) 19,320 

Curtis Bay Copper & Iron Works (Baltimore), Chas. W. Smith, hull 

inspector 3, 300 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. (Newport News), Chas. M. 

Murray,^ senior hull inspector 4. 500 

Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation (Alexandria), Joseph G. Walter, 

inspector, machinery .^ 3, 600 

Totals for construction department, Middle Atlantic district: 

Administrative (3) 2 1 , 200 

General office (11) 14. 860 

Records (2) 3, 600 

Engineering (1) 3,300 

Material control (3) 8, 700 

Yards and docks (1) 3, 600 

Inspection (general) (1^^ 3. 600 

Inspection (plants) (12) 39, 520 

Total (34) 99, 080 



1 



Transfer to South Atlantic district, pending, June 1, 1921. 
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Employees of Gulf district, division of construction and repairs , construction departmenly 

New Orleans, 
Exfecutivei 

D. T. Williams, district manager $10, 000 

Geo. 0. Gammon, executive assistant 2, 700 

Total (2) 12,700 

General office: 

Edward Martin, chief clerk 3, 000 

Lionel Le G. Johnston, senior clerk 2, 400 

Mabel Brown, clerk 1, 560 

Theresa G. Bemins, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Marguerite Kirwin, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Stella V. De Grey, assistant clerk 1. 200 

Mary Plunkett, stenographer. 1, 200 

Frank Deloume, assistant clerk 840 

James P. McGittigan, messenger 600 

Total (9) 13,560 

Engineering: 

G. E. Maynard, senior nava^ architect 4, 500 

H. A. Betaque, senior hull inspector 4, 200 

W. J. Maginnis senior engineer 3, 600 

R. G. Tarleton, senior draftsman 3, 600 

L. P. Harrison, senior engineer 3, 300 

J. C. Hirsch, engineer 2, 700 

Marion Gayle, senior stenographer 1, 680 

Total (7) 23, 580 

Hulls and installation: 

DouUut & Williams (New Orleans) — 

Giiy A. Myers, machinery inspector 3, 600 

J. E. Evans, clerk 1,320 

Total (2) 4,920 

Totals — Construction department (New Orleans): 

Executive (2) 12, 700 

General office (9). . . . : 13, 560 

Engineering (7) 23, 580 

Hulls and installation, DouUut & Williams (2) 4, 920 

Total (20) 54,760 

Employees of Pacific district, division of construction and repairs, construction depart- 
ment, San Francisco. 

Sxecutive: 

William Chisholm, district manager $7, 500 

R. J. Chapman, aasistant district manager 4, 500 

J. W. Ferguson,^ executive assistant 4, 800 

Total (3) 16,800 

Oeneral office: 

J. H . McDougal, examiner 3 , OOv 

C. A. Dwiggins, clerk 1, 680 

A. B. Miner, clerk 1, 680 

R. Evans, auto mechanic 1 , 500 

E. M. Jaehne, clerk 1, 320 

I. D. Palmer, duef telephone operator 1, 320 

i Betigning Julj 15, 1921, effective . 

61205—21 7 



/ 
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General office — Continued. 

M. C. O'Donnell, assistant clerk |1, 200 

K. Brinn, telephone operator 960 

P. Robbins, telephone operator 960 

Anne K. Haynes, junior clerk 720 

0. Wenster, junior clerk 720 

Total (11) 15,060 

Stenographic section: 

M. S. Pennell, senior stenographer 1, 440 

C. T. Roe, senior stenographer 1,440 

M. F. Fox, senior stenographer 1,320 

' G. Gamjost, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Felice Greenberg, senior stenographer 1, 320 

H. A. Lewis, senior stenographer 1, 320 

M. T. Wessel, senior stenographer : 1,320 

C. White, senior stenographer 1, 320 

L. Williams, senior stenographer , 1, 320 

Total (9) : 12.120 

Cost review section: 

C. R. Maxwell, senior engineer 4, 500 

T. R. Gray, engineer 3,300 

G. R. McDonald, engineer 3, 300 

S. B. Nevius, engineer. 3, 300 

W. A. Harrington, engineer. 3, 000 

F. J. Murray, naval architect 3, 000 

F. E. Sandelin, engineer 3, 000 

F. W. Schramm, engineer 2, 400 

J. P. Underbill, senior clerk 1, 980 

Total (9) 27,780 

Steel ship unit — Office: 

B. E. Dunn, senior engineer 4, 500 

G. M. Skinner, senior engineer 4, 140 

Norman C. Williams, draftsman 1, 800 

Total (3) 10,440 



Inspection — General: 

J. J. Tally, senior engineer. . . 1 i 3, 600 

G. Hooks, traveling inspector. 3, 300 

Total (2) ...,...., 6,900 

Inspection — Plants: ===^ 

Bethlehem Shipbuildins Corporation (Alameda) — 

S. J. Taylor^ senior hull inspector 4^ 200 

J. P. Pltzgerald, hull inspector 3, 000 

J. J. Crotty, assistant huU inspector 2, 700. 

R. D. Bare, clerk. 1,800 

!TotaL(4>.-li!^J...^..i..........^. 11,700 



Hanlon Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. (Oakland) — 

C.G.'Mell, clerk 1,800 



Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. (San Pedro) — 

J. S. Richards, senior machinery inspector '...:. 3, 900 

L JBL. Cruger, assistant- hull inspector 2, 400 

J, P. Furlong, assistant JiuU inspector 2, 400 

C. M.. Hobart, assistant hull inspector 2, 400 



Total. (4) 11,100 



Moore Shipbuilding Co. (Oakland)-^ 

J. Gaston, senior hull inspector J ' 4,' 500 

T. B. Bailey, hull inspector :.-=-......- ' 3,000 
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Inspection — Plants — Continued. 

Moore Shipping Co. (Oakland) — Continued. 

M. F. Brandon, machinery inspector $2, 820 

T. J. Keenan, assistant hull inspector 2, 700 

A. Besenthal, senior s'tenographer 1, 320 

Total (5) 14, 340 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co. (Bay Point) — 

A. J. Christie, senior hull irisijector 3, 900 

G. H. Dougherty, machinery inspector m 3, 000 

J. W. Sheehan, hull inspector 3, 000 

E. F. Murphy, assistant hull inspector 2, 700 

J. F. Corbett, senior clerk 1, 980 

Total (5) 14,580 

Skandia Pacific Oil Engine Co. (Oakland) — 

E. N. Percy, machinery inspector. 3, 600 

C. C. Brown, machinery inspector 2, 700 

Total (2)..... 6,300 

Total construction (San Francisco) : 

Executive (3) 16, 800 

General ofiice (11) 15, 060 

Stenographic section (9) 12, 120 

Cost review section (9) 27, 780 

Steel ship unit: 

Office (3) 10, 440 

Inspection general (2) 6, 900 

Inspection plants: 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpof&tion (4) 11, 700 

H^nlon Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. (1) 1, 800 

Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. (4) 11, 110 

Moore Shipbuilding Co (5) : 14, 340 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co (5) 14, 580 

Skandia Pacific Oil Engine Co (2) 6, 300 

Total (58) 148, 920 

CONSTRUCTION (SEATTLE). 

Executive: R. L. Dyer, assistant district manager 14, 500 

Total (1) 4,500 

Ship construction section: 

A. 'R. liintner, senior architect 4, 500 

Starr Ballard, dispatcher 2, 700 

Total (2) 7,200 

Cost review section: 

A. L. Bjorkstam, senior examiner , 3, 300 

H. C. Hanson, examiner 3, 300 

S. P. Koch, examiner. 3, 300 

Total (3) 9,900 

General office: 

giaude E. Pike, chief clerk 2,700 

Maud E. Hall, clerk 1,C80 

Jennie A. Anderson, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Elizabeth M. Beers, senior stenographer 1, 320 
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General office — Continued. 

Mary A. Nicholson, senior stenographer $1, 320 

Millie E. Powell, senior typist 1. 320 

Mildred E. Fowler, telephone operator 960 

Total (7) 10,740 

Total for construction department (Seattle); 

Executive (1) 4, 500 

Ship construction (2) 7, 200 

Cost review (3) .•. 9, 900 

General office (7) 10, 740 

32, 340 

Employees at Submarine Boat Corporation^ divuion of construction and repairs, special 

yard construction department^ Newark, 

Jchn Sanders, jr., authorized representative |6, 000 

William McLaughlin, machinery inspector 3, 000 

A. L. MuUer, engineer 3, 000 

Margaret M. Scullin, senior stenographer 1, 560 

Total (4) 13,660 

Shanghai, China: 

M. A. Perry, special representative 7,500 

S. L. Ware, inspector 6,400 

M. H. Merriman, secretary 3,600 

Total (3) 16,500 

Summary of employees engaged on eonstrudion. 

Philadelphia (home office) : I 

Genel^l office (102) $106,999.60 ] 

Construction department (96) 279, 240. 00 

Technical department (53) 154, 660. 00 

Total (261) 540,899.60 

Delaware Biver district (37) 108,120.00 

Agency yard (Bristol) (8) 25, 200. 00 

Middle Atlantic district (34) 99, 080. 00 

Gulf district (20) 54, 760. 00 

Pacific district (58) " 148,920.00 

Seattle (13) 32, 340. 00 

Suhmanne Boat Corporation (4) 13,560.00 

Shanghai (3) :. 16,500.00 

Total (428) 1,039,379.60 

REPAIR DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK. 

Executive department in charge of Commander V. V. Woodward, United 
States Navy, on aasignment from Navy Department: 

J. J. Eason, assistant manager $8, 500 

R. M. Terrill, senior stenographer. 1, 680 

Mary A. Gewehr, senior stenographer 1, 560 

Total (3) 11,740 

Estimating section: * 

W. M. Kennedy, chief estimator 6, 000 

P. C. Moran, machinery estimator 4, 200 

M. M. Ryan, clerk 1,800 

Total (3) 12,000 
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Branch office section: 

Francis Walsh, manager of branch offices $6, 000 

L. M. Rakestraw, assistant to manager 4, 200 

R. D. Strachan, tonnage inspector 3, 300 

A. M. Hayward, assistant engineer , 3, 000 

J. J. Nelson, propeller inspector 2, 400 

Mae Oakes, senior stenographer 1, 800 

Ruth Solomon, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Mary H. Krantz, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Ellen Seablom, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Total (9) 24,780 

Local manager section: ==== 

A. D. Ells, local manager 5,000 

0. H. Collison, senior architect 5, 000 

Walter R. Haiper, inspector 5,000 

William Dubois, en^e inspector 4, 200 

James Finn, wigine inspector 4, 200 

John L. Gibson, engine inspector 4, 200 

William JoUie, engine inspector 4, 200 

W. C. Mount, deck inspector 4, 200 

John Pollock, engine inspector 4, 200 

W. H. Smith, engine inspector ; 4, 200 

S. K. Sorenson, inspector 4, 200 

Harry Trippense, inspector 4, 200 

James Watson, en^e inspector 4, 200 

S. H. Cobb, machinery inspector 3, 900 

R. J. Drum, inspector 3. 900 

F. D. Hesley, engine inspector 3. 900 



M. E. Horn, inspector 3 

Leo. Leider, inspector 3 

John A. McKeown, engine inspector 3 

L. W. Parker, engine inspector 3 

John Wassell, engine insi)ector 3 

T. C. Wilson, inspector 3 

John Armstrong, inspector 3 

Geoi^ge S. Townley , inspector of machinery 3 

J W. Lenox, inspector .' 3, 

David A. Low, inspector ^. 3 

L. A. Mehan, contract inspector '. 3 

J. A. Oliver^ engine inspector 3 

W. E. Tennison, engine inspector 3 

William O. Topham,^ inspector 3 

J. P. Murray, inspector 3 

Chas. F. Pitzer, machinery inspector 3 

F. K. Belcher, inspectOT 3 

G. J. Gilbert, senior clerk 2 

F. J. Gregory, inspector ' 2 

W. T. Rung, clerk 1 

Pauline Metzger, senior stenographer 1 

M. E. McCann, senior stenographer 1 

Emma Rom, senior stenographer 1 

Olga Spitzer, senior stenographer 1 

• K. K. White, senior stenc^rapher 1 

August Silver, senior stenographer 1 

Frances M. O'Connell, senior typist 1 

Anna Eckstein, senior typist 1 

Frances Bach, assistant clerk 1 



Total (45) • 149 

Turbine section: 

H. B Taylor, chief turbine engineer — 6 

F. E. Sayles, turbine inspector 4 

P. J. Hennihg, inspector 4 

G. M. Walker, assistant turbine engineer 4 



900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
600 
600 
600 
60O 
600 
600 
600 
600 
300 
300 
300 
400 
400 
680 
560 
560 
440 
440 
440 
320 
200 
200 
080 



520 



000 
200 
200 
20O 



1 Resigned July 23; effective Aug. 3, 1921. 
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Turbine section — Continued. 

W. F. Russell, perfonnance engineer $4, 140 

. F. W. Smith, performance engineer 4, 140 

Daniel Cosgrove, turbine inspector 3, 900 

W. A. Doran, turbine inspector 3, 900 

E. J. Seaton, turbine inspector 3, 900 

C. L. Turner, turbine inspector 3, 900 

William Waddington, inspector 3, 900 

B. L. Dombrowski, assistant turbine engineer 3,600 

W. D. Frayne, inspector 3, 600 

E. A. Hurst, turbine inspector 3, 000 

Richard Hawley, machinery inspector 3, 000 

William McCready, senior clerk 1, 980 

H. Gladstone, senior stenographer 1, 680 

Anna C. McNamara, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Anna V. O'Toole, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Total (19) 66,000 

Records section: 

B. D. Bender, section head 4,200 

David Wilson, inspector 4, 200 

C. H. Hi^hes, senior engineer 3, 900 

E. F. McDermott, assistant section head 3,900 

Harry D. Hart, inspector 3,600 

Max Troy, inspector 3, 300 

R. E. Goodwin, inspector 3, 000 

H. 0. Howard, assistant statistician 1, 800 

Gertrude F. Stumpf , senior stenographer 1, 680 

Dorothy D. Deacon, clerk 1, 440 

J. J. McMahon, clerk 1, 440 

Virginia Rhein, senior stenographer 1, 440 

HeAert Zink,^ senior stenograpner 1, 440 

Florence E. Holihan, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Catherine S. Lawless, assistant clerk 960 

J. W. Thomson, engine inspector 4, 200 

Total (16) 41,700 

Clerical and steno^aphic section.' 

Fergus P. MuDins, chief clerk 2, 400 

Charles Finn, chief file clerk 2,400 

F. I . Benner, senior stenographer 1, 800 

Helen J. Bruce, clerk 1, 680 

Johanna Drake, assistant chief file clerk 1, 680 

W. A. Flood, clerk ., 1,680 

John J. Mulhem, chauffeur 1, 560 

Albert O'Connor, chauffeur 1, 560 

D. R. Prago, senior stenographer 1, 560 

Elizabeth V. Cary, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Marion L. Zielonka, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Anne Brogan, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Loretta Canton, senior typist 1, 200 

Margaret P. Colwell, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Mane Nannery, senior typist 1, 200 

Marguerite C. Shea, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Margaret Strickland, typist 1, 080 

Manon D. Thurber, assistant clerk 960 

William F. J. Raymond, assistant clerk 840 

Albert Langron, junior clerk 780 

Louis Hasbrouck, junior clerk 720 

William Renica, junior clerk 720 

Edmund Reilly, messenger 600 

Total (23) 30, 660 



1 Temporary appointmeat during absence of J. J McMahon on extended sick leave. 
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Clerical and stenographic section — Continued. 
' Totals for repair department — 

Executive (3 ) Ill , 740 

Estimating section (3). 12,000 

Branch office repair section (9).. 24, 780 

Local manager's section (45) 149,520 

Turbine section a9) , . . 66, 000 

Records section (16) 41,700 

Clerical and stenographic section (23) '. 30, 660 

Total (118) 336,400 

Technical repair section (New York): 

E. L. Lasier, materials engineer 5, 400 

A. D. Woods, senior engineer 5, 000 

C. B. Groff, senior engineer 4, 500 

E. A. Stevens, senior engineer 3, 600 

Louis B. Sinclair, senior en^eer 4, 000 

Charles J. Tehle, senior engineer 3, 900 

R . Wil s6n, chief draftsman 3, 900 

S. M. Falconer, senior draftsman 3, 000 

George W. Foote, senior engineer 3, 600 

V. R. Marsden, senior draftsman 3, 300 

Waldo M. Emery, senior draftsman 3, 300 

Arthur W. Goocfrich, senior draftsman 3, 300 

W. B. Main, senior draftsman 3,300 

L. N. Michael, senior draftsman 3,000 

N. B. Webster, senior draftsman 3, 000 

Andrew F. Buckley, assistant inspector (material) 3, 000 

A. S. Goodwin, senior draftsman 3, 000 

A. C. Reed, assistant material engineer 3, 000 

E. R. Shortt, senior draftsman 2, 700 

Jos. A. Morris, assistant inspector (material) 2, 700 

Reginald Allwork, senior draftsman 2, 700 

W. S. Newton, senior clerk 2, 400 

E. J. Bruce, draftsman : 2,160 

A. E. Shier, clerk 1,440 

Eatherine Murray, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Winifred Dowling, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Elsie E. Newell, draftswoman 1, 320 

R. M. Groff, assistant clerk 1, 200 

Lillian Sobel, typist 1, 080 

Total (29) 85,560 

Employees of New England district^ division of construction and repairs^ repair 

department^ Boston, 
Executive: 

• Alex. McGregor, district manager 16,000 

M. M. Dickey, assistant district manager 4, 200 

Total (2) 10,200 

General office: 

F.J. O'Brien, clerk 1,800 

Ada D. MacConnell. senior stenographer 1, 440 

H. A . Bacon, chauffeur 1, 200 

Jane R. Higgins, stenographer 1,080 

Total (4) 5,520 

Inspection: 

G. E. Duley, insjjector of machinery 3, 600 

Robert Haddow, inspector of machinery 3, 600 
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iQspection — ^Continued. 

Merton Jackson, inspector of machinery $3, 300 

William Corfield, inspector of machinery 3, OOO 



Total (4) 13,500 

Halifax: 

J. M. Dodge, local mana^r 4, 200 

G. M. Saxton, stenographer 90O 

Total (2) 5,100 



Portland: 

L. M. King, local mana^r , 8, 600 

M. E. Wafin, stenographer , . • 1, 20O 

Total (2) 4,800 

Providence: G. A. O'Ehrle, local manager 3, 600 

Total for New England district — 

Executive (2) , 10,200 

General office (4) 5,520 

Inspection (4) 13,500 

Halifax (2) 5,100 

Portland (2) 4,800 

Providence (1) 3,600 

Total (15) •... 42,720 

REPAIR DBPARTBIBKT. 

Executive: J. W. Condon, local manager 15, 000 

Inspection: 

Geo. F. Anderson, senior machinery inspector 4,200 

H. D. Glenn, senior hull inspector 4,200 

H. W. Ayres, senior machinery inspected- .' 3, 900 

Frank Campbell, senior estimator 3,90»> 

Walter Hasenfus, senior machinery inspector 3, 90C 

James MacDonald, senior machinery inspector 3, 900 

R. J. Robinson, machinery inspector 3, 600 

Total (7) 27,600 

General office: 

John P. McCollom, chief clerk 2, 160 

Alleen P. Mallon, stenoj^pher 1, 200 

Blanche Englander, typist 1, 080 

C. Rubert FVeeman, assistant clerk 1, 08O 

Alice M. Hayes, stenographer 1, 080 

Mary R. Malloy, stenographer 1, 080 

Agnes R. McCloske> , stenographer 1, 08O 

^-^Pi.^ ■■■■ I m 

Total (7) 8,760 

Totals for repair department: 

Executive (1) 5, 000 

Inspection (7) 27,600 

General office (7) 8,760 

Total (16) 41,360 

Transfer of P. J. Wall, inspector of machinery, $2,400, from division of supply and 
sales, effective June 16, pending. 
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RBPAIBS (BALTIMORE). 

Executive, in charge o^ District Manager Job. T. Martin: 

W. H. MacLea, inspector , : $8, 900 

W. M. McKay, inspector 3 900 

Geo. B. Young, inspector 3, 900 

M. H. McGann, inspector 3, COO 

J. M. Hines, chief clerk 2, JtiO 

liee Apple, stenographer , : . . . 1, 20O 

Margaret O'Neill, stenographer i 200 

Mary A. Koons, tyip\st 900 

Elmer Gersuch, messenger 540 

C. K. Etter, resident turbine inspector... 3,900 

Total (10) } 25,200 

Employees of South Atlantic district , division of construction and repairs j repair depart- 

Tnenty Norfolk. 
Executive: 

G. F. Blair, district manage 16, 500 

E. C. Mausshardt, assistant district manager 5, 000 

P. O. Meredith, executive assistant 3, 000 

Total (3) 14,500 

Norfolk: 

J. W. Bent estimator 4, 500 

William Adams, inspector 3, 900 

Leonard B. George, inspector 3, 900 

0. M. Gordon, inspector 3, 900 

O. H. Paddison, inspector 3, 900 

R.E. Bellows 3,600 

John J. McCracken,^ inspector 3, 600 

M. V. McParland 3,600 

G. B. Gilmore, chief clerk 1,680 

Annetta Haggerty, senior stenographer li 440 

Elsie Matthews, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Eva N. Savage, senior stenographer 1, 320 

George Alston, chauffeur 1, 200 

Mary E. Malbon, senior typist 1, 200 

Benjamin L. Richardson, messenger 540 

Fannie L. Martin, stenographer 1, 200 

Total (16) : 40,920 

Newport News: 

Edwin G. Helvering, senior inspector , 4, 500 

Wm. T. Fairbanks, inspector 3, 900 

T. M. McComb, inspector 3, 900 

L. E. McDougal, assistant inspector 3, 300 

Lucie Dandridge, senior stenc^apher 1, 320 

Samuel Payne, porter 996 

MaiTgaret Moorehead, telephone operator 840 

Darnel Bennett, messenger 540 

Total (8) 19,296 

F. B. Taylor, local manager 3, 900 

Kate M. Alexander, stenographer 1, 200 

Total (2) 5,100 

1 Temporary employment for three months from April 25, 1021. Transfer of C. H. Muray, senior hull 
inspectco', 14,500, from Middle Atlantic district, pending. 
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Savannah: 

Stuart A. Johnson, local manager |4,20O 

Rose Millar, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Victor H. Price, inspector * 3, 300 

Total (3) 8,820 

Jacksonville: 

T. G. Munroe, local manager 4, 200 

E. D. Warren, inspector 3, 600 

Norma B. White, senior stenographer 1, 440 

Total (3) 9,240 

Totals for South Atlantic district: 

Executive 3 14, 500 

Norfolk : 16 40,920 

Newport News 8 19, 296 

Charleston 2 5, 100 

Savannah 3 8,820 

Jacksonville 3 9, 240 

■ »■ ■ 

35 97, 876 

REPAIR DEPARTMENT (NEW ORLEANS). 

Executive, F. E. Ames, assistant district manager $6, 000 

Inspection: 

Charles A. Beauvais, chief inspector 4, 500 

A. K. Miller, hull inspector 4,200 

J. L. Cunningham, hiill inspector 3, 900 

Samuel T. McGarry, hull inspector 3, 900 

F. W. Crenshaw, hull inspector ^ 3, 600 

C. C. Delacroix, hull inspector 3,600 

Charles Mallynn, hull inspector 3, 600 

Joseph C. Tourne, hull inspector 3, 600 

F. Cf. Bucknam, hull inspector 3,000 

Total (9) 33,900 



SB 



General office: 

M. R. Finley, chief clerk... 3,000 

Elsie G. Johnson, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Emelie Pomes, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Amelia M. Bonnaffons, stenographer 1, 200 

Florence Pfleuger, stenographer 1, 200 

Dominick A. SoUazzo, assistant clerk 1,020 

Hillary M. Starks, messenger 600 

Total (7) 10,660 

Galveston: 

F. R. C. Brown, local manager 3, 600 

R. P. Prendergast, hull inspector 3,300 

Frederick Johnson, hull inspector 3, 000 

Setma Ahlers, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Ellen M. Roberts, stenographer 1, 200 

R. 0. Graves, inspector 3, 300 

Total (6) 15,720 

Mobile: 

George K. Miller, local manager 3,900 

Phillip N. Shock, hull inspector 3, 300 

Irene Fontaine, stenographer j. 1, 200 

G. J. Delacroix, inspector 3,300 

Total (4) 11,700 
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Summary for repair department (New OrleanB): 

Executive (1) $6,000 

In8pection(9) 33, 900 

General office (7) 10,660 

Galveston (6) 15,720 

Mobile (4) 11,700 

Total (27) 77,980 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

R. H. Gunzell, local manager $4,500 

K. Townsend, machinery inspector 3, 600 

J. S. McWhinney, machinery inspector 3,000 

R. C. Smith, senior clerk 2, 400 

E. Waldron, senior stenographer 1, 320 

1». M. Davey, stenographer -. 1, 200 

Total (6) 16,020 

San Pedro: 

F. S. Dupuy, local manager 4, 000 

H. D. George, senior stenographer 1, 800 

Total (2) 5,800 

Portland: 

F. B. Pane, local manager 4, 200 

R. E. Hillier, senior clerk 2, 160 

Total (2) .6,360 

Seattle: 

J. Bullock, local manager 4, 500 

E. R, Lacey, senior machinery inspector 3, 900 

T. R. Bresnahan, chief clerk 2,100 

• C. W. Schanz, senior stenographer 1, 320 

Total (4) .*. 11, 820 

Totals for repair department: 

San Francisco (6) 16, 020 

San Pedro (2) 5,800 

Portland (2) 6,360 

Seattle (4) 11,820 

Total (14) 40,000 

Employeesof division of construction and repairs, foreign offices {other than European). 

Bermuda, J. E. Rowen, port superintendent engineer $3, 300 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: 

Robert Jacob, jr., inspector 5, 400 

Ernest MacDonald, inspector 5, 000 

Habana, Cuba: 

Mark Arcelle, port superintendent engineer 4,500 

Muriel J. Laahelle, senior stenographer 2, 400 

Hongkong, China, R. M. Johnson, port superintendent engineer 5, 000 

Kobe, Japauj A. W. Anderson, port supermtendent engineer 4, 800 

Manila, Philippine Islands, W. J . Sawyer, port superintendent engineer. . 3, 000 

Panama, Balboa, Canal Zone: 

M. 0. Davis, port superintendent engineer 4, 500 

Nahum Prescod, assistant clerk 960 

Clyde Best, messenger 480 
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Rio de Janeiro^ Brazil, J. H. Conditt, port miperiiitendeiit engines $4, 800 

Tampico, Mexico, port superintendent engineer 5,000 

Total (13) 49,140 

Note. — ^Repreeentativee at Manila, Rio de Janeiro, Hongkong, and Kobe paid 
from revolving fund. 

SUMMARY OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED ON BEPAIBS. 

New York (home office): 

Repair department (118) $336,400 

Technical department (29) 85, 500 

$421 960 

New England (14) 42*470 

Philadelphia (15) 41,360 

Baltimore (10) 25,200 

South Atlantic (35) 97, 87^ 

Gulf (25) 70,380 

Pacific (14) 40,000 

Foreign agencies (13) 49, 140 

Total (273) 788, 38e 

SUMMABY. 

Director's office (9) 31,960 

Construction (428) • 1, 039, 379 

Repairs (273) 788,386 

Total (710) 1,859,725 

On leave prior to separation (10) 32, 320 

Total (700) 1,827,405 

Mr. Buchanan. I understood you to say that the repair bill abroad 
is much less than it is here. 

Commander Gatewood. Much less. The men get very much less 
per hour and there is a diflference due to tRe exchange rate. 

Mr. Buchanan. Is it due to the diflference in the exchange rate or 
the low wage scale ? 

Commander Gatewood. Both; and when you add them both to- 
gether it makes the repairs very much cheaper. The men get very 
much less in gold equivalent and then the men get very much less 
hourly, and when you convert that into the gold equivalent you make 
still more money. 

The Chairman. How do repairs to vessels constructed in Fleet 
Corporation yards compare with vessels constructed under contract 
or requisitioned ? 

Commander Gatewood. We have never made any detailed or care- 
ful examination of it, but I think I can safely say that there is no 
very material diflference except for certain machmery installations 
which, by the way, were also made on other vessels contracted at that 
time to private men, because they could not get the kind of boilers and 
machinery they wanted, etc. 

Mr. Lasker. That brings a very important thing to light that we 
are about to be engaged in. Mr. Farley came with us and the thing 
he has taken up first is the wooden boats. He is also to make a sur- 
vey of the boats we own, so that we will know the condition of the 
boats. It is going to be a very hard thing to do, but it is a thing 
that must be done. 



— I 
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Mr. Kellet. I should think that the commander's statement, that 
he has a force at New York whose business it is to survey the boats, 
would obviate anything of that kind. 

Mr. Farley. Tliere are a good many that do not appear in New 

Mr. feELLEY. But he said 60 or 65 per cent of them do appear there. 

Mr. Farley. But we have a numoer tied up in the James River. 

Mr. Lasker. My answer is that this survey will be very necessary 
in order to know the condition in which the boats are kipt, and in 
that way we will have a good check on them. 

' Tlie Chairman. Is there anv way to arrive at the operating costs 
of the different types of ships ? 

Commander Gatewood. We hope to get to that, and when we can 
get to it we will ask the auditor to give us the costs per ton per thou- 
sand miles. That is the way we wdl probably work it out for cargo 
ships of such and such a t3rpe, tankers of such and such a type, 
combined cargo and ^passenger vessels, etc. We have not come to 
that as yet, but that is one of the steps we are going to take. 

I might say one thing in connection with the cost of the repair 
administration. I do not know how it will appeal to anybody else, 
but in my judgment the cost of the repair roll and the administrative 
expense mcident to repairs are extraordinarily low for the amount of 
work we are doing. I do not say that because I am in charge of the 
division, but I say that because of this fact: For example, our repair 
expenditures at the present time are running about $2,000,000 a 
month, so that we are supervising some $25,000,000 worth of repairs 
a year. Now, we are doing a good deal more than that in connection 
with all the surveys that have to be made every time a boat comes 
back from an operator. We are also supervising all the repairs to 
and reconditionmg of these ex-German ships with the same force. 

We have a total of about 280 employees and our total pay roll 
and administrative expense, including rents, telephones, and every- 
thing else, is around three quarters of a million dollars, which I think 
would compare very, very favorably with any consulting engineer 
oflBce doing the same work. 

The Chairman. Three quarters of a million dollars on an expendi- 
ture of $24,000,000 ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. You could hardly get it done 
for better than 5 per cent, and that is around 3 per cent. 

CONDITION OP VESSELS RETURNED PROM CHARTERED TRIPS. 

The Chairman. In what shape, in respect to repairs, are the 
vessels generally in when they return from chartered trips ? 

Commander Gatewood. It varies so widely that I could hardly 
make more than a general statement. Some vessels even in the 
hands of apparently very good operators or operators that have been 
considered good in the past as regards repairs — and I consider opera- 
tors good or bad accormng to whether the repairs are all right or not, 
and, incidentally, that is a pretty good criterion to go by — are 
returned in a very poor condition even from very good operators. 
Some operators are more or less uniformly bad and others are 
uniformly good. It is not only a question of the operators, but 
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during the past yeax it has been a question of the immediate crews 
on those vessels. During the strike, for example, and for some little 
time before, and when I first took charge over a year ago when there 
were more boats than there were men to fill them, the operators had 
to take men that perhaps they would not have taken under other 
circumstances, ana those men in one voyage can do an awful lot of 
harm to a boat. 

The Chaibman. How does the Shipping Board protect ships under 
charter against abuse? Have you any method of protecting your- 
selves agamst that ? 

Commander Gatewood. Vessels under the managing agency 
agreement ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Commander Gatewood. That is done in two ways: There is a 
periodic survey every four months, approximately; that is, the 
specifications require a survey three times a year made by Svndicate 
A, which is an insurance syndicate, as you gentlemen probably know. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Commander Gatewood. They inspect the vessels in accordance 
with the terms of their contract three times a year to determine the 
upkeep and maintenance of those vessels. In addition to that 
inspection 

The Chairman (interposing). Is that true of Shipping Board ves- 
sels ? It is true, of course, where people who operate vessels take out 
insurance. 

Commander Gatewood. It is true of all Shipping Board vessels. 
In addition to that, every time a vessel is turned over from one opera- 
tor to another or tumea over from an operator to the laid-up fleets 
or every time a vessel is turned out of the laid-up fleet into an oper- 
ator's hands, we survey the vessel. We have a different name for 
those surveys. One is a turnback survey where the vessel is. turned 
back from the laid-up fleet to an operator; one is a turnover survey 
where a vessel is turned over from one operator to another; and the 
other is a laid-up survey where the vessel goes out of the laid-up fleet 
into the hands of an operator. 

The Chairman. Is there any penalty attached to the operator for 
excessive abuse to a ship ? 

Commander Gatewood. No; there is not, unfortunately. 

Mr. Lasker. No; he can do what he pleases nowadays. 

The Chairman. So you have no protection against such abuses ? 

Commander Gatewood. We have not had in me past. 

The Chairman. What is going to be the future policy of the 
board ? 

Commander Gatewood. I do not know. Mr. Lasker and his 
principal aides can teU you that. 

Mr. Ejelley. I would like to know whether you know the aggregate 
of the back bills for repairs that are not current bills? 

Mr. Lasker. No; we have not that. 

Commander Gatewood. I can only say that in the New York 
district alone last December and January there were over $6,000,000 
worth of back bills. 

Mr. Kelley. Because there was somethii^ the matter with them ? 
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Commander Gatewood. No, sir; they were not protested bills, in 
many cases. Oh, no; they were simply bills that were not paid. 
They had not been fully audited. There was no protest necessarily 
about them. 

Mr. Kelley. They were not properly O. K'd or something of that 
sort ? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes, sir. That has now been reduced to 
materially less than $1,000,000 in the New York district alone, and 
the conditions ux the outlying districts are very much better than 
that because the problem m New York is such an immense one and 
comes in such a jam that it is a much more diflicult one to clear up. 

Mr. E^LLEY. I do not think you are in such bad shape now as to 
information about your repairs. 

Commander Gatewood. No; I am not now, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. I do not see why there should be great speculation 
as to repairs, Mr. Lasker. 

Mr. Lasker. There should not be as to repairs. 

Commander Gatewood. There is only this to be considered, sup- 
pose the whole fleet goes on a bare boat charter basis ? 

Mr. Kelley. It seems to me that you can get almost to the dollar 
the amount that you will need in the next six months based on your 
experience in repairs, do not you, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. I do» 

Mr. Lasker. If you could go through the other items, like the item 
of repairs, that would be true. However, if we change to-morrow to 
a bare boat charter basis we would not have any repairs at all. 

Mr. KJELLEY. Then you would have that mucn money saved. 

Mr. Lasker. The money that we ask for and do not use, of course, 
will be returned to the Treasury, and we can not go into the other 
matters without having something definite to measure by. As to 
repairs, I told you before that Commander Gatewood seems to have 
his department in hand better than any of the others. If we could 
do in all departments what we can do in repairs, we could tell what 
our expenses will be, and we could later make an estimate at what 
our expenses will be, but we can not teU now what our income will be. 

Mr. Kelley. It seems to me that a good, sharp shipping man, who 
is operating a certain niimber of ships, a dozen, we will say, could teU 
almost to flie dollar what it would cost per ton to operate them. 

Mr. Lasker. You understand that aoout the omv definite thing 
we take charge of from the operator is the question oi repairs; is that 
right, Commander? 

Commander Gatewood. Yes. Let me make it clear that we make 
the repairs. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; we make the repairs, and there is nothing else 
we do. 

Mr. Ejelley. I understand that, but you are going to supervise 
the operation of these ships from this time on yourself wifcn these 
experts that you are paying $35,000 a year for, and we expect as good 
results from operations as we do from repairs. 

Mr. Lasker. But Commander Gatewood could not have told you 
that the first month he took charge. He tells you that at the end of 
a year, and I teU you that the other departments will be able to tell 
that, to you at the end of a year; but this is the oi^ly operation we do 
ourselves. 
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Mr. Kellby. What I am trying to get at is this: You ought to be 
able, with the assistance of these practical shipping men, to say almost 
to a dollar what the sum total oi the cost of operations should be for 
the next six months for these ships. 

Mr. Lasker. I would not for one moment think we could because 
of our M. O. 4 contract. 

Mr. Kelley. Why could you not do that? Otherwise, how 
could you tell about the amount you ought, to have? 

Mr. Lasker. To get back again to what you said this morning 

Mr. Kelley. Freight rates and everythmg of that sort are based 
on the cost of operation, and somebody must know that. 

Mr. Lasker. No; not in this market. It is based on competition, 
and that is why we can not tell. 

Mr. Kelley. I understand that, but primarily it is based on what j 
it costs to haul the stuff. 

Mr. Lasker. No; not at all, in this market. 

Mr. Kelley. And if there is no competition the price soars. 

Mr. Lasker. But this is the other ^ay. 

Mr. Kelley. Nobody is hauling stuff for less than cost. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; because it may be cheaper to haul it for less 
than cost than to lay the boat up. 

Mr. Kelley. There is always somebody making money. 

Mr. Lasker. I do not believe there is now. 

Mr. Kelley. The most efficiently managed concern is making 
money and the rest are hauling at a loss. 

Mr. Lasker. We are not efficiently managed. 

Mr. Kelley. With the assistance of these gentlemen who are 
practical shipping men, many of them operating a certain number of 
ships, is it not possible for you to be able to say on an average what 
it costs per ton to run ships as they have been run during the last 
six montlM, and they think they ought to be rim ? 

Mr. Lasker. No. 

Mr. Kelley. And then you could scale it up or down. 

Mr. Lasker. No; because we do not know how many ships are 
going to be laid up; we do not know how many we are gomg to 
operate; we do not know how many ton miles they are going to 
operate. The making of repairs is the one operation that we do 
ourselves, and the only operation that we do ourselves, and the 
only operation in the wnole thing that is absolutely controllable and 
measurable; is that right, cc nmander? 

Commander Gatewood. I think that is absolutely right. 

Mr. Lasker. For instance. Commander Gatewood even in his 
own statement left out things like this: ''I do not know that we are 
going to repair the LeimtJian, but if we do, etc." 

Mr. Kelley. Take the case of Mr. Frey. That would not be 
quite as good a case, because you said he has had only two ships ? 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Frey was with a company that had an average 
of 12 ships. 

Mr. Kjilley. The average for 12 ships would not materially differ 
from the average for 24 ships. 

Mr. Lasker. But those snips were operating in established routes. 

Mr. Kelley. It seems to me it is like it is in the Navy, where 
your first shot may fall a little short and the second shot may go 
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over your target, and then after you get the range your third shot 
lands right on the target. 

Commander Gatewood. May I say one thing right there. We 
are operating our ships through some 70 different operators who 
have almost as many different ways of operating. 

Mr. Kelley. I understand that, but suppose you asked Mr. 
Franklin the expense per ton of all the ships he operates, could he 
not tell you ? 

Commander Gatewood. Certainly he could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. He could answer yoii because he has established 
routes where the ships go practically all the time. 

Mr. BlELLey. Now, you can not do quite as well as that, of course ? 

Mr. Lasker. No; we can not do it at all. 

Mr. Ejelley. But it seems to me that is the place to stick a pin. 

Mr. Lasker. No; it is not, because there is all the difference 
there between indoors and outdoors; that is, the difference between 
whether you follow the same routes and whether you switch the 
routes around. We have practically no established routes and that 
is the crux of it all. That is the heart and essence of it, and we 
can not do it for that reason. 

Mr. Kelley. But this matter of simply leaving everything in the 
air, Mr. Lasker, is not the right kind oi thing, and we ought to have 
some experience of somebody, somewhere, and then work from that 
and make due allowance, oi course, for the fact that these routes 
are not well established, and you ought to have some information as 
to the cost per ton of operating ships when they are well operated. 

« 

ESTIMATES FOR $100,000,000. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lasker, what statement of figures was given 
to you by those who estimated the necessity for $100,000,000 regard- 
less of whether those figures are approved by you or not. Can you not 
fidve us those figures ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; I started this morning to tell that, and I* 
diverted myself to something else. That $100,000,000 is the best, 
imintelligent, intelligent statement I can make, and it is arrived in 
this way: They said that they passed around to every department 
the question '^How much do you think you will lose on operations 
this coming year?" Those figures, as 1 stated this morning, we 
will put in the record. I do not have any confidence in them, but 
those figures show that we would lose in operations $134,000,000. 

The Chairman. For six months ? 

Mr. Lasker. No; for the year. That was done by the existing 
experts. If you sHce $134,000,000 in two, vou have $67,000,000. 

The Chairman. And how was that classified ? 

Mr. Lasker. We will put on the experts who did it. I do not 
even care to be in the room when they tell it, because I do not want 
by my presence to give it credence. They arrived at $67,000,000 of 
loss for six mont&. The overhead would appear to be about 
$1,500,000 a month, which would seem to make $9,000,000. There 
you get $76,000,000. Now, we have claims and lawsuits which on 
their face amount to $300,000,000. We figured that we could keep 
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everybody happy or try to keep them happy if we had $24,000,000 
to play with on claims during tnat period. 

The Chairman. You mean regardless of whether they are adjudi- 
cated or not, you want the money in advance of adjudication. 

Mr. Lasker. No; they will be adjudicated pretty fast now. There 
are already $22,000,000 of claims that have been adjudicated, and 
are awaiting payment. I will say that I think it is imwise not to 

g've us more money to pay these claims, and I am ashamed of a 
ovemment that does not do it, and undoubtedly we are going to 
have in the next six months, if the loss in operations keeps on, to 
ask for a lot more than $100,000,000, ana then we may need 
$100,000,000 more for claims, and that is how I got at a possible 
$300,000,000 for the year. In other words, I have made the 
skimpiest estimate I could based on the advice I had. 

The Chaii6la.n. So you estimated your overhead at $1,500,000 a 
month for six months, and your loss in operations at $67,000,000, 
making a total of $76,000,000. 

Mr. Lasker. And $24,000,000 to play with on claims. 

Mr. Kelley. That would be $100,000,000 for six months, or 
$200,000,000 for the year, and then $100,000,000 additional for 
claims, would make $300,000,000. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; I have that as my basis but I do not believe 
in my basis. 

The Chairman. You mean by that you will be able to reduce that ? 

Mr. Lasker. It mav run $225,000,000 for the year, it may run 
$175,000,000, or it may run to $300,000,000. That is what I am 
trying to tell you. I have taken the best expert figures I can get 
and I do not know whether they are any good or not. We will turn 
those figures in to you. The claims I can not give because nobody 
can tell about that. I am going to put the attorney on later, and 
before you finish you will know everything, because there will be no 
withholdmg. 

The Chairman. We have gotten some basis for calculating the 
.$100,000,000. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; but do not hold me to it. I do not believe in 
it. You see I have got to face you a^ain and then you will turn to 
this nice record here and you will say m a nice tone, Mr. Lasker, on 
such and such a date in July you said so and so," and then you lose 
confidence in me. I want to stay to see if it can not be pulled out, 
and I want to leave a trail that will let me stay. The first thing we 
have got to do is to build up some confidence in us. 

DIVISION OF OPERATIONS. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF MR. J. B. SMULL, DIRECTOB OF 

OPERATIOirS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smull, give us your full name, your title, 
and your business? 

Mr. Smull. J. Barstow Smull, vice president Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and director of operations. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smull, if you wish to make a statement, 
without interruption, we will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Smull. 1 do not know exactly what you waiit. 
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The Chairman. We wish you to state whatever you may wish to 
without any questions being asked, and later on, if we wish to ask 
you questions, we will do so. 

Mr. Lasker. May I say, and I want this statement in the record, 
that nothing Mr. Smull says is binding on the new board. Mr. Smiill 
has been with us only a week, of which time he has been away in 
New York three days and one day here. Any poUcies he has in 
mind have to be put upj to the board to be approved. Therefore,, 
while he can give you his views, they are in nowise binding on the 
board to adopt. 

The Chairman. We would like to have his views. 

Mr. Lasker. He has been brought here for the purpose of helping 
the board and guiding it. 

The Chairman. And undoubtedly his recommendations will have 
some weight with the board. 

Mr. Lasker. Much weight, overwhelming weight; but I want to 
live in peace with my board members, and I want to make the record 
clear out of respect to them and out of respect to the facts. 

VARIOUS METHODS OP CHARTERING BOATS. 

Mr. Smull. We intend to modify and change entirely the method 
of operating boats. Our idea is ultimately to sell them all and get 
rid of them and get the Shipping Board out of business just as soon 
as we can. There is no possibility of selling boats to-day at any price. 
While awaiting a sale market, there are three methods of running 
these boats, one on a time-charter basis, where the time charterer 
pays all the expenses, including repairs. The other is on a partner- 
ship basis with the board, where the shipping company will put in 
some money and have it at stake, and where there is a loss he will 
have to stand his share of the loss, and if there is a gain, he will have 
lus share of the profits. That is the sensible way of running it, and 
eventually that man will own his boat completely. If there are any 
boats out on time charter and not sold under that basis, or under 
some partnership agreement with the Government, and we want to 
keep up lines and trade routes to all parts of the world, we will have 
to then allocate those ships and run those ships until we establish 
that trade route to such an extent that a private owner will be willing 
to purchase our boats and continue the route. There are routes 
that can be developed in that way that Americans have never touched 
at all. Their scope of business nas been too small to allow them to 
do it. 

. They have been brought up in the Western Hemisphere business, 
or in running to South America, or along the coast, and they have 
never broadened. The American steamsmp man before the war was 
a rather narrow-gauged man who just ran in the route his father ran 
before him, or that his grandfather ran before him; but this war has 
come along, and it has developed in the American steamship owner 
the desire lor world trading, and he is going into it. You have seen 
in the last two years, since the war has oeen over, that these men are 
spreading out in all directions. The routes that they have not 
tackled are the routes that they are afraid to tackle and I think it 
will be advisable for the board to help them with as an outlet for our 
exports to that country. 
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That is the general policy that we are going to try to lay down. 
We have not started yet, and it is going to take a little time to develop 
these three or four dmerent schemes for the use of the different ships. 
: The Chairman. Tell us of the comparative advantages of the dif- 
ferent plans that you have outlined to us. 

Mr. Smull. The advantage of the bare-boat charter would be that 
we would be released from all operating costs. The charterer would 
pay us so much per ton per month for the hire of the vessel, and he 
would have to man the boat, pay the crew, pay the food of the crew, 
and everything else. 

The Chairman. That is the first proposition. 

Mr. Smull. Yes. That, of course, is ideal if you want to continue 
In the shipowning business, but you would still own the boat at the 
^d of the charter. You could give him the option of buying the 
boat, which is very often done in charter parties. 

Mr. Laseer. May I ask this question for my own enlightenment? 
As long as world commerce is at its present low level, a lower level , 

than we have ever known before, is it not almost as difficult to bring I 

about a scheme of bare-boat charters as one of sales ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We would like to have Mr. Smull elaborate a little 
more each one of these proposed plans. 

Mr. Kelley. Prior to this slump in ocean trade, could those ships 
have been leased on a bare-boat charter basis ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Or sold ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Will you state to just what period you refer ? You say 
that they could have been sold prior to the present slump. 

Mr. Lasker. It is only fair to say that if you had sold them, I 
think you would have most of them back now. 

The Chairman. That would depend upon the price and terms at 
which you sold them. 

Mr. Kelley. And upon the operators. 

Mr. Byrns. I would like to have an answer to my question as to 
when this slump commenced. In other words, during what period of 
time could the ships have been sold ? 

Mr. Smull. During the year 1919. The best plan and the one we 
advocate most stron^y is the sale of the ships, so as to get rid of the 
fleet and get out of the business entirely. Getting these ships into 
American ownership is the best plan, and that win be done as soon 
as the market will absorb this tonnage and give us any kind of price 
which will let us out at aU. 

Mr. Kelley. Have you figured how much leeway Congress should 
give you in order to get rid of this fleet ? 

Mr. Smull, That is a hard question. 

Mr. Laseer. I will answer it. When the world's shipping gets 
buoyant the avarice of men wiU make them want to increase their 
fleets, and we wiU sell the ships, and that day is sure to come; and 
the Government has got to keep the ships gomg and put confidence 
either in ourselves or some others to keep them going as efficiently as 
can be under the circumstances, imtil sucn time arrives. Is that a fair 
statement ? 

Mc. Smull. Yes, sir; I can not tell you how long it will be. 
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Mr. Laskeb. I gave you that answer because Mr. Smull and the 
other experts have given it to me. I get my information from them,. 

Mr. Smull. The next best plan for the Goveminent would be a 
bare-boat charter. Under the bare-boat charter you run about the 
same risk that you do in the sale of the ships. World trade to-day 
is so poor that no one would charter a boat on the bare-boat-charter 
plan. The advantage of the bare-boat form would be that the entire 
expense of running the ship would have to be borne by the charterer. 
The third proposition would be to work out some plan by which the 
operator would accept some of the responsibility for the losses as well 
as the profits. In other words, take him into partnership on some 
basis where he would put some money in and have something. At 
stake, so that he would be vitally interested in the question of 
whether it costs $30 for a tug to take the boat out of the pier or $50. 
We have just started out, and do not know when we will get into it, 
but some plan will be devised whereby that will be^worked out. 

The Chairman. You are not in favor of continuing this present 
contract under which the Government pays all of the expenses and 
the operator receives 5 per cent of the gross receipts ? 

Mr. Smull. I would prefer to have a man with something at stake^ 
so that he would be vitally interested in the operation of the boats. 

The Chairman. Are you in favor of abolishmg the present contract 
system of operating those ships ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any likelihood that that will be done ? 

Mr. Smull. That will have to be done. The best plan would be to 
sell them and the next best plan would be to charter them on the 
bare-boat plan. Then the next best thing would be to try to get 
them into some partnership under which they would put somethmg 
in it, and operates the boats where we want to establish trade routes. 
The last thin§ to be favored would be our present method of paying 
them a commission on the gross freight. 

The Chairman. Is there any chance under the present system for 
the Government ever to make anything out of the operation of ships ? 

Mr. Smull. That just keeps the Government in tne business. 

The Chairman. And it keeps the taxpayers paying the loss ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes. 

PROPOSED operating POLIOY. 

Mr. Lasker. I want to interject something here in order to get the 
record clear for the Shipping Board: If I understand you and th© 
other gentleman correctly, the ideal plan to follow would be, first, to 
end the present system whereby the Government takes all the risk of 
loss ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. And the second step in this depressed market, if 1 
understand you correctly, would be to operate the boats on some sort 
of partnership basis, with the operator bearing a part of the loss ? 

Mr. Smull. That is correct. 

Mr. Lasker. It is to this second suggestion that you and your 
associates will advise the new board to snoot ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Laskeb. As the time is not ripe for the other step, which would 
be bare-boat charter or sale. 

Mr. Smull. That is right. 

Mr. Lasker. If we find — and I am also asking this for the enlighten- 
ment of the board — thfCt we can not get enough operators to share . 
with us in the risk of operating, do you think that tne operating vice 
presidents would recommend to the board that, rather man keep on 
with the present system, we should tie the boats up imtil such time 
as we could allocate them upon a proper profit-snaring and loss- 
sharing basis, even though it might increase the immediate loss to 
the Government to tie the boats up ? 

Mr. Smull. I would tie them up. 

Mr. Lasker. Therefore, in order to make the thing helpful to this 
final ultimate situation, we might have to perforce increase the loss, 
knowing that w^were doing it, by tying the boats up, in order to end 
this vicious system ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. Then, it is the purpose to recommend to the Shipping 
Board the cancellation of these contracts outright and the substitu- 
tion of same sort of partnership or cooperative plan ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, su*. 

Mr. Lasker. There might be an increase of the loss by tying up the 
boats. They might change their minds and not recommend that, or 
the board might not adopt that plan if it were recommended, but I 
think it is fair to say that at the moment, while surveying and search- 
ing, that is the trend of everybody's mind. 

Mr. Smull. It had been my own thought for some time before I 
came down here. 

Mr. Byrns. As I understand it, you would maintain these boats 
until the time comes when you can make a sale of them 'i 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Of course, that time will arrive when financial con- 
ditions improve. 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Byrns. If it is the idea to maintain them during this depressed 
period, what would be the object in tving them up, if it womd cost 
more to tie them up than to operate tnem ? 

Mr. Lasker. Because imder the present vicious system nobody has 
any pride in the boats, and the loss that is unmeasured may be 

greater than the measurable loss. I refer to the damage to the 
oats. Another reason is the effect it will have upon the operators 
themselves, because after we tie the boats up and they find that they 
can not ^^free lunch'' on the Government, they will come and deal 
with us in a fair way. 

Mr. Kelley. As long as they have any hope that this kind of con- 
tract will continulB, they will not wish to change or will not wish to 
take any other kind of contract ? 

Mr. Lasker. That is true. 

Mr. Kelley. It is the worst contract for the Government and the 
most favorable for them that could be conceived ? 

Mr. Lasker. It is not the most favorable for thein. It is the worst 
thing that could happen to the shipowners of America. 

Mr. Kelley. It carries the least financial obligation on their part? 
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Mr. Lasker. It does not create stability, and it would mean more 
to the shipowners than it would to the Government to change that 
system. You will never get a merchant marine in that way 

Mr. Buchanan. In the event you can not makfr the kind of con- 
tract that you spoke of, have you considered the question of the 
Government operating the ships itself? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. Government ownership is bad enough, but if you want 
to put the poison ivy on it, then have Government operation. 

Mr. Smull. You would have an immensely larger overhead to 
start with. 

Mr. Buchanan.^ Then, am I to understand from you gentlemen 
that the Government can not succeed in the operation of smps where 
private parties can? 

Mr. Lasker. You are quite right. 

Mr. Buchanan. Is there any other Government that operates 
ships ? 

Mr'. Smull. No, sir. The French Government did during the war. 

Mr. Buchanan. I mean in peace times ? 

Mr. Smull. Some South American countries used some transports 
commercially, but you might say that there is no Government in the 
world that operates its merchant marine. 

operating expenses. 

Mr. Kelley. You figiu'e that with this $100,000,000 you could 
operate those ships under the present contracts for the next six 
months? 

Mr. Lasker. I figure that if we cut off those boats iniihe next six 
months, it wiU cost us more money, because the transition will be 
expensive. 

Mr. Kelley. So that, whether this system or some other is 
adopted 

Mr. Lasker (interposing). It will be $100,000,000 more or less, 
and, asyou said this morning, it is a revolving fund. 

Mr. Kelley. I am afraid I made a mistake in using that term. 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir; you did not. It comes down to a question 
of your confidence after this record that we are making as to whether 
we should have this. It is a case where you have something that 
you own and can not get rid of. 

Mr. Buchanan. Do you not think it would be a better policy for 
Congress to give you an operating fimd of a specified amoimt, and 
have you turn in to the Treasury all the receipts from freights and 
every other source ? 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir; that would be an impossibility, because we 
could not tell in advance what the operating fund womd be. 

Mr. Buchanan. I am not talking about the gross receipts; I am 
speaking of the net profits. 

Mr. I^SKER. We will not have any net profits, but we will have a 
net loss. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Buchanan. Then we could make an appropriation for the net 
loss. 

Mr. Lasker. That is what I am asking the $100,000,000 for, to pay 
the net loss. 
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Mr. Buchanan. Will you not have your books confused so long as 
you use the receipts as a revolving fund, as well as the $100,000,000 
revolving fund ? 

Mr. Laseeb. No, sir; we have made a red line from the 1st of July, 
and from the 1st of July we will keep two sets of books. We wiU 
keep two sets of books from now on. 

Mr. Buchanan. All of those lines are red ? 

Mr. Laseeb. I will tell you this, that ^you had to watch those 
red lines as we do, you would see blue. We have drawn a red line 
from July 1, and started with a new set of books, and I guarantee 
that that new set of books when we come again will reflect everything 
that comes in and goes out. We can not tell what the returns wiU 
be from uncompleted voyages. A boat may be 'at sea on an eight 
months' voyage, and vou can not tell what she has made or lost until 
sometime after the ship has come in. As it is now, it will be the 
second year from now until we know what we have taken in, but I 
guarantee that everything will be reflected with our present system, 

Mr. Buchanan. Have you any man on the boat that is out for 
eight months to check up and see what the boat makes ? 

Mr. Laseeb. N£)t on the boat itself. 

Mr. Kelley. Could you not make an accurate adjustment of the 
old books in a shorter time than that by simply Cringing up the 
voyages now outstanding ? 

obligations unpaid JULY 15, 1921. 

Mr. Laseer. I doubt if there will ever be an accurate balance of 
those old books as long as any man lives. They are so confused and 
involve so many operations that it will be aslang the impossible to 
adjust them. In connection with the $100,000,000, I want to say 
that we are taking over the 1st of July, or the 15th of July, $16,767,- 
651.90 of unpaid obligations due last year that we have already 
located, and for those items an|d any other items from last year that 
may turn up we expect, if possible, to take money derived from capi- 
tal assets to pav them. In other words, it ought to work both ways. 
I say to you that as long as I am the chairman I do not want to 
operate currently from the sale of capital assets that I inherited, but 
if I have inherited obligations of the past, then I ought to be per- 
mitted to pay off the same out of sums arising from the sale of capital 
assets. If we do not realize this figure I have ffiven you out of past 
operating assets, it will throw the $100,000,000 tnat much galley west. 

Mr. Kelley. You are taking these current obligations 

Mr. Laseer (interposing). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. And claims ? 

Mr. Laseeb. Not claims that may come in. 

Mr. Kelley. That might follow m some cases, might it not ? 

Mr. Laseer. No, sir; these are current obligations. This amoimt 
of $16,767,651.90 that I have given you represents current obliga- 
tions due from last year. For any claims we shall expect to have an 
appropriation. I want to answer why I do not want tnat commission 
in the interest of the Treasury as a whole: If you make us find our 
money in that way, then we may begin to compromise and sell at 
figures too low, when the Government should realize more. It is a 
very vicious thing to put that sort of mandatory up to anyone, and 
it cioes not square with the whole situation. 
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Mr. Kjjlley. I can see that. 

Mr. Laskeb. That is what has happened in the past. In fact, 
I think we have some figures showing that they sold some $4,000,000 
worth of old ships in the first six months, and that they spent, 
I think, about $1,200,000 in selling them. 

SAILINO ROUTES. 

The Chairman. What does the Shipping Board do now about 
assigning ships to particular routes in order to prevent too many 
ships being run on one route ? 

Mr. Smull. I have not gotten fully into that yet, but where the 
routes are over-tonnaged, it is our intention to cut them down to 
what are needed in order to let the boats pay, or so as not to make a 
loss on both lines. 

The Chairman. Did you have anything to do with making up this 
esthnate of $100,000,000? 

' Mr. Smull. No, sir. 

The Chairman. There has been no reduction in the number of 
routes on which Shipping Board ships are running ? 

Mr. Smull. I believe there has been some reduction. 

The Chairman. Has it been the policy of the operators of ships 
where they have had charters from the Shipping Board to abandon 
their own ships and operate the Shipping Board ships when there was 
a shortage of^ freight? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir; I never heard of that. 

The Chairman. Do they not abandon their own boats and operate 
Shipping Board ships on which there is no chance of incurring a loss ? 

Mr. Keene. We nave heard several rumors of that, but we have 
not been able to locate any definite case. We find that they are 
operating their own ships and ours at the same time. 

The Chairman. Since there is no chance of losing any money in 
the operation of Shipping Board ships, I would rather think that they 
would operate the Shipping Board ships where they would get 5 per 
cent of the gross income and when it would appear that they might 
not be able to pay the expense of operating their own ships. 

What is the general condition of the private ship operators' busi- 
ness at the present time ? 

Mr. Smull. Those operators who have just a few boats are losing 
money, but the men who have quite a number of ships are making 
some money out of them. 

The Chairman. Many of the private owners are tying their ships 
up? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In order to save a greater loss ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It will be the policy of the Shipping Board to do 
that same thing to the extent that they can, if tney can not make 
these new contracts you have ref eixed to ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. If you were going ahead to operate those ships on 
the basis of these present contracts, would the present system of 
purchasing food ana rations be continued ? 

Mr. Smull. I think that will be overhauled in a very little while. 
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SHIP PERSOimEL. 

Mr. Kelley. How many men are there on these ships altogether? 

Mr. Smull. They average from 40 to 45 men. 

Mr. KiELLEY. There would be about 60,000 men. 

Mr. Lasker. That would not be true with us, because so many of 
the ships are tied up. We would have those men when we operated. 

Mr. Kelley. Do you know what the number is ? 

Mr. Lasker. Right now there are connected with the operations of 
the Shipping Board 7,387 officers and 29,435 men, making a total of 
36,712. 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

COST OF RATION. 

Mr. Kelley. Do you know what the daily ration costs !' ^ 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. How much ? 

Mr. Smull. It runs from 80 to 95 cents. 

Mr. Lasker. On Shipping Board boats ? , 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. That is only my experience in my office. ' 

Mr. Kelley. On Shipping Board boats which you control ? i 

. Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. H 

Mr. Kelley. What is the average ? 

Mr. Keene. It is running from 85 cents up to 

Mr. Kelley (interposing). To $1.35? 

Mr. Keene. We used to average $1.25. 

Mr. vSmull. The difference is in the operator. 

Mr. Kelley. How could you allow anything of that kind to con- 
tinue with any sort of an organization, a difference of from 80 cents 
up to $1.35 for food? That makes a difference of $12,000,000 a 
year on 60,000 men. 

Mr. Keene. It varies a good deal with the trade. We have been 
studying this matter and we have heard recently that there are 
operators who are paying 85 cents. It was higher than $1.25 prior 
to the first of this vear. 

Mr. Kelley. Have you considered any plan of a central pur- 
chasing and supply department something similar, perhaps, to what 
might be in vogue in tne Navy, to supply all the ships oi the board 
instead of having them buy at the corner grocery store? 

Mr. Smull. We have been doing that. If a boat comes along 
with $1.25 we write to the operator and say, ''Here is this $1.25, 
on the same voyage made by one of j^our competitors it was only 
$1/' and he has got to give an explanation. 

Mr. Kelley. This estimate of deficiency is based upon $1.25 a 
day, I take it, for food ? 

Mr. Lasker. I do not know. 

Mr. Kelley. It must be, because that is what it is costing ? 

Mr. Lasker. I do not know what it is costing. 

central purchasing department. 

Mr. Kelley. If you instituted the proper sort of a purchasing 
department so that you could buy supplies at wholesale, you couli! 
supply the ships almost as cheaply I imagine, as the Navy ? 
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Mr. Smull. There are a great many supplies like oil and rope 
which are bought that way, in great quantities. 

Mr. Laskeb. Oil we buy that way. 

Mr. KJELLEY. You have been buying oil, according to the last 
testimony I have read — ^I think Mr. Tweedale or somebody else made 
the statement — ^which cost about $16,000,000 extra because it was 
bought at the corner grocery. 

Mr. Laskeb. The contracts that we are working on now are over 
the market. 

Mr. Kelley. Is it not true that for a time the tankers were leased 
to people for the transportation of molasses, and that you had to 
buy oil at retail ? 

Mr. Laskeb. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Kelley. I think you will find that a great many of these items 
that go into thia $100,000>000 are made up just like this. 

Mr. Laskeb. I understand. These are all roimd figures. With 
still further depression it will make this deficiency not exact, it might 
be $15,000,000 one way or the other. We are asking for just enough 
to carry us over the transition period. 

The Chaibman. Has the former contract anything to do with the 
excessive cost ? 

Mr. Laskeb. I expect it has to do with everything. We do not 
admit in the record that they have been paying too much; we do 
not want to admit that they have, because I am not prepared to say. 
I have seen men who think they are doing worse than they are doing; 
they are living in such an atmosphere of pessimism that sometimes 
they exaggerate. 

Mr. Kelley. The thing that struck me was this, that there is not 
a private operator of ships m the world operating a dozen ships, or 
possibly 20, who does not maintain a thoroughly organized purchas- 
ing department for suppUes and food. You have tnirteen nimdred 
and some odd ships, ana yet each ship buys its own supplies. That 
has been running on for two and a half years without any attempt 
being made to establish a central purchasing department. It seems 
to me there would be an opportunity for savmg some 10 or 15 million 
dollars when the ships were fully operated. 

Mr. Laskeb. I should like sometime to have the man in charge 
of that division talk with you about that. 

Mr. Kelley. I should uke to ask whether or not in figuring this 
deficit of $100,000,000 you figured $1.25 a day for the men? 

Mr. Laskeb. I paid no attention to the figures. 

Mr. Smull. You are quite right, but the British and Norwegians 
do not do that, they leave it to their agents. 

Mr. Laskeb. Nor does the Standard Oil Co. do that. 

Mr. Kelley. They buy supplies under contract ? 

Mr. Smull. No; not under contract. 

Mr. Laskeb. Perhaps the present way is not the most economical, 
and we will give that consideration. 

The Chaibman. The operator of the ships creates the obligation 
and the Government pays it ? 

Mr. Laskeb. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And the operator of the ship is not interested in 
what it costs ? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir. 
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Mr. Lasker. We are already purchasing materials like rope, fuel^ 
and oil that way. 

The Chairman. What is the comparative cost of operating Ship- 
ping Board vessels with vessels of other countries ? 

Mr. Smull. I do not know what it costs to operate them« 

WAGE AGREEMENTS. 

The Chairman. If we have any wage agreements I should like to 
know what the terms of the agreements are and when they expire. 

Mr. Keene. There is an engineer agreement that expires on De- 
cember 31 of this year. The agreement with the masters, mates, and 
pilots — that is, for the deck officers — expires August 1 . Negotiations 
are now being held relating to a new agreement. There is no written 
agreement with any of the other personnel on the ships. 

The Chairman. How does the pay of our engineers and these other 
men compare with those paid by, say, England ? 

Mr. Smull. We pay almost twice the wage list. Under our laws 
we have more men on the ships, and we have got to give them higher 
ratings, so that when you get through with a ten or twelve thousand 
ton ship you have a wage Est of about twice as much. 

The Chairman. What is the size of the crew on a 10,000-ton ship ? 

Mr, Smull. A British ship ? 

The Chairman. No; an American ship. 

Mr. Smull. The British crew would be about 42 and we would run 
in the neighborhood of 58. 

The Chairman. The wage paid the American is twice as high ? 

Mr. Smull. The classing is higher and you have more men to whom 
you have to pay an officer's wage. 

The Chairman. Is there no way to overcome that ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes; by changing our laws. 

Mr. Lasker. I should Uke to say in connection with the labor on 
the boats that imder the present way we are running the boats the 
morale of the labor is very low and that the men on our boats have 
not always been rightly treated. There is good ground for com- 
plaint by the men employed on the Shipping Board Doats. 

Mr. Byrns. What reduction was made in wages last spring ? 

Mr. Lai^ker. Fifteen per cent. 

The Chairman. That brought the marine engineers' wages down 
to what ? 

Mr. Lasker. To the schedule in the record. 

The Chairman. Do you propose to institute any economies to 
bring the cost of operation down lower ? 

Mr. Smull; Wherever we possibly can, by buying the supplies 
that you spoke of, etc. 

accounting for voyages, 

* 

The Chairman. I should like to get a statement of the methods 
employed in accounting for voyages, both ^s to receipts and eCxpen* 
ditures. 

Mr. Tweed ALE. That is in the record. 

Mr. Lasker. As soon as we can get control we are going. to changie 
that system. That system is responsible in large measure for the 
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present condition. We will make certain changes in the contracts 
that will help the bookkeeping. 

The Chairman. How many voyages are miaccounted for ? 

Mr. Lasker. Out of 9,000, 6,100 or 6,200 are unaccounted for. 

Mr. Montgomery. I think it should be stated that most of those 
voyages are kept in what are known as the Shipping Board books in 
the offices of the operators, so that the receipts and expenditures of 
all of those voyages are in our own books. They are not unaccounted 
for in the usual meaning of that term. 

The Chairman. But nobody connected with the Shipping Board 
knows anything about that ? 

Mr. Montgomery. Until a final audit of the voyages has been 
made. 

Mr. Lasker. That has not been turned in to the central office and 
is not on the books. 

The Chairman. You have the record of these voyages on the books 
in the office of the operating manager of the Shipping Board. Has 
anybody at headquarters gone over and audited tne accounts ? 

Mr. Montgomery. They have been audited by a travelinj^ auditor, 
but the completed accoxmt of the voyages has not come m to the 
central office, with all the explanations and possible disallowances 
settled with the operator. 

The Chairman. What is the state of these accounts now ? When 
are they likely to come in for audit ? Somebody sTiould know some- 
thing about that. Has anything been done to get them in ? 

Mr. Montgomery. We have been very active. 

Mr. Lasker. That is a part of the work which the Shipping Board 
inherited and we will do as much as we can to dig it out, but you must 
not hold us responsible. 

The Chairman. How far back are they? 

Mr. Smull. In some cases six or eight months. 

The Chairman. Is there any chance for the Shipping Board to get 
any money out of these accounts when closed ? 

Mr. Montgomery. No. 

Mr. Smull. Permit me to explain that from an operator's view. 
The operator collects his freight and puts it into the Shipping Board 
account. That is, in his own bank, m his own name, and when the 
amount reaches $50,000 he has to put all the money in the Shipping 
Board. These outstanding accounts have no effect on the money 
question, because the money has already been paid. 

The Chairman. The money has been turned into the hands of the 
Shipping Board ? 

Mr. Smull. But there has been no audit. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, the statement that we have 
9,000 voyages with only 3,000 paid does not mean that we have any 
money ? 

Mr. ^ Smull. Not a cent. 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Tweedale had this prepared as his answers to the 
questions submitted. 

The Chairman. That may be placed in the record. 

Question. How many vovages are not accounted for? 

Mr. Tweedale. On the '^Prior '* business — that is, for sailings up to May 1, 1919 — 
all voyages have been completely accounted for. We expect, however, to receive 
iFrom time to time a few straggling supplementary accounts. 
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On the ** Subsequent" business — ^that i^, on sailings between May 1, 1919 — ^and 
February 29, 1920, there were on July 21 of this year due us 356 accounts from our 
agents. 

On the ** Current" business — that is, on all sailings since March 1, 1920 — there 
are due us as of July 21 of this year, 6.413 accounts. 

Question. How far back do they run? 

Mr. TwBBt>ALB. The sailings on some of these unaccounted for voyages date back 
as far as May 1, 1919. 

The Chairman. Does anybody know how much money, if any, is 
due as the result of these unaudited 6,000 voyages ? 

Mr. Smull. I do not think anybody can tell you. 

Mr. Montgomery. There would only be amounts due the Govern- 
ment in the event that in the audit certain items paid out by the 
operators are found to be disallowed and the operator agreed to 
the disallowance to the extent of returning us the actual money. 

The Chairman. That is, because upon receipt he deposited the 
money to the credit of the Shipping Board, subject to the Board's 
draft ? 

Mr. Montgomery. No; subject to his (the operator's) draft. 

The Chairman. What has oeen done to install a better system of 
accoimting ? 

Mr. Lasker. We have been all the week on that. 

The Chairman. There is some effort bemg made to install a system 
that will bring the accoimts up current ? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long will it take to do that ? 

Mr. Montgomery. It depends on Mr. SmuU and the other vice 
presidents. We are now preparing a memorandum of changes and 
will later consult with the vice presidents and see if the changes 
meet with their approval. As soon as approved, they will be put 
into effect, the next day. 

Mr. Lasker. It will take several months to complete that work on 
the old basis. 

The Chairman. There appeared a statement in the press that 
experts had been put on the oooks to ascertain what the situation is. 
What has been the result of their investigation ? 

EMPLOYMENT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 

Mr. Montgomery. I would say that we first directed our attention 
to taking an inventory of all of the current assets of the Board as of 
June 30, 1921, that is, taking all the surplus supplies and materials, 
accounts and notes receivable and the investments. 

The Chairman. What did you discover ? 

Mr. Montgomery. That inventory is probably 75 per cent com- 

fleted. It extends to the property that we own all over the coimtry. 
told Mr. Lasker that I would try to have it completed within 90 
days from the time we started. I think it will be completed within 
a less time than that. 

ASSETS. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us whether there is any money on 
hand, as a result of that investigation, and what the notes that you 
discovered amount to ? 
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Mr. Montgomery. No. There is a substantial amount of cash 
assets there. 

The Chairman. You mean money ? 

Mr. Montgomery. In addition to the cash in bank. The accounts 
and notes receivable, the investments, and the inventories have a 
large cash value. 

The Chairman. How much cash is there in the bank ? 

Mr. Montgomery. I think on the 1st of July $36,000,000. 

Mr, Lasker. That $36,000,000 practically all belongs to the 
building fund. 

Mr. Montgomery. Tfhe construction division. 

Mr. Lasker. There is practically no money on hand. I am holding 
up all the bills. There is just enough money for the pay roll, and in 
another 10 days we may not be able to meet that. 

The Chairman. You said something about $500,000,000 of Uquid 
assets ? 

Mr. Montgomery. That is the book value, which in the past has 
not been reduced by the uncollectible items, nor has it been reduced 
to the present-day actual values. 

The Chairman. What does this consist of? 

Mr. Lasker. What it is worth will take a long time to determine. 

Mr. Montgomery. The $500,000,000 consists of cash, about 
$35,000,000 book value of inventory; that is, other than capital assets, 
$90,000,000. 

Mr. Kelley. Supplies? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. The engines on these wooden ships ? 

Mr. Montgomery. No. We are supposed to separate the con- 
struction materials from surplus material which can be sold separp<tely, 
and is available for sale. Then there are investments, $90,d00,000. 

The Chairman. Consisting of what? 

Mr. Montgomery. Mortgages, for example. 

The Chairman. Where we advanced money? 

Mr. Montgomery. Where money was advanced and mortgages 
taken on plants, obligations of shipping people, and even in some cases 
obligations of cities and municipalities. 

Mr. Lasker. The city of Philadelphia owes us over $400,000. 

Mr. Montgomery. Accounts and notes receivable, about $286,- 
000,000. 

The Chairman. Could you put in the record a hst of the names of 
the people who owe this money ? 

Mr. Montgomery. It consists of very many thousands of names. 

Mr. Lasker. It should not be done until thoroughlv organized, be- 
cause the information might financially injure a lot of people. 

The Chairman. If you had to dispose of these securities, what 
would be the result ? 

Mr. Montgomery. In comparison to the $500,000,000 ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lasker. How much could you get ? 

Mr. Montgomery. It is impossible to estimate that now. 

The Chairman. Does that dispose of all of the $500,000,000 of 
assets ? 

Mr. Lasker. Some of those mortgages do not mature for many 
years to come and I do not think we could force collections. You 
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understand, we are going to liquidate and return all of this money to 
the Treasury as a separate business. I am looking to getting a big 
man to imdertake this liquidation. We shall take hola of that just 
as soon as we get through the other. We have not gotten to it yet, 
because we had to take the ship operations first. 

LIQUIDATION OP ASSETS. 

The Chairman. If we were to undertake to liquidate, according 
to Mr. Montgomery's viewpoint, the $500,000,000 of assets, how 
much of an embarrassment would it be to the operation of the ships, 
if any, or has it anything to do with that ? 

Mr. Montgomery. It has practically nothing whatever to do with 
that. 

The Chairman. We have these assets on hand that can be dis- 
posed of. The question is, would it be better to dispose of them, or 
wiser in the interest of good business economy to nurse them along 
and dispose of them when conditions are better ? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think there can be no argument as to that. 
The only thing is to work it out. 
• The Chairman. If you undertook to work it out and to make dis- 

f>osition of any part of them, what amount could we hope to derive 
rom the sale of any of these securities ? 

Mr. Montgomery. I would say that every item in that entire 
schedule is going to have separate attention. A great many of the 
notes and mortgages are not yet due; those, of course, will receive 
no attention at this time. Every account that is overdue will have 
just as prompt attention as we can give to it. ' 

Mr. Lasker. You would break a great many concerns and destroy 
a lot of these assets unless we can get this authority from Congress 
which I read this morning. 

The Chairman. You would not undertake to do this through the 
Shipping Board as such ? 

Mr. Lasker. Frankly, if the President a^ees, I think these should 
be turned over to some liquidator. I believe that what the War 
Department and the Navy Department have should largely be turned 
over also, instead of having any conflict with each other and any 
competition. I know that subject is being taken up now. 

Mr. Kelley. Are there no Liberty bonds in the list ? 

Mr. Montgomery. A very small number. I think they have been 
sold recently. 

Mr. Lasker. I do not think they amoimt to any very considerable 
sum. 

The Chairman. Has anybody in the Shipping Board given any 
thought to the liquidation of assets so as to be able to make a state- 
ment as to the probable amount that can be collected within the 
pesent year ? 

Mr. Montgomery. I expect to make that statement to Mr. Lasker 

in 60 days. 

Mr. Lasker. Commissioner Thompson, representing the board, has 
been assigned to work with Mr. Montgomery, and it will take them 
60 days. In the meantime, we are trying to go over these assets so 
that they will be in proper condition. 
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The Chairman. It would be very agreeable for us to give the 
House information as to the probability of the Shipping Board being 
able to realize any consideraole amount of money from this source 
during the present fiscal year, because that m itself would be 
encouraging. 

stoppage of sale of assets. 

Mr. Lasker. You imderstand, of course, that we have stopped the 
sale of all these assets, because the only thing you can realize out of 
them at this moment would be the price that came from giving them 
away, so that I will not let them sell a thing, not one thing 

The Chairman. Tell us why it should not be done. 

Mr. Lasker. It should not be done until it is carefully studied, 
because we might get a great deal more or less than they are worth, 
and that might upset a great many people. Then, we can not 
realize on most of them imtil Congress gives us the resolution which 
we have asked for. 

The Chairman. Why not ? 

Mr. Lasker. Because a great deal of it would throw the concerns 
into bankruptcy and then they would go through the bankruptcy 
oourts, and goodness knows what you would get or when you would 
get it. 

The Chairman. In the meantime they are drawing on the tax* 
payers of the United States. 

Mr. Lasker. These are taxpayers, too. I want to say that I had 
nothing to do with the making of those credits; we inherited them 
and we want to find some means of getting something out of them. 
You must remember that we have only been there seven weeks. 

CONTRACT FOR SERVICES OF PUBUC ACCOUNTANTS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Montgomery, how many men are employed 
by you ? 

Mr. Montgomery. I think there are about 40 men from my firm 
at the present time. 

The Chairman. What are the terms of the contract between you 
and the Shipping Board? 

Mr. Montgomery. A contract has not been si^ed. A contract 
wa& drafted whereby we^ were to supervise certain work, which I 
Jiave outlined to you, and for that the standard rates for public 
accountants were to be charged. 

Mr. Lasker. I might say, because I represent the new Shipping 
Board, that the need to install a system and to find out what tnese 
assets were was so imperative that we agreed in principle that we 
would pay the published rates, and got Mr. Montgomery and his 
people at work immediately, just so we could bring it to the stage 
you wish. 

Thursday, July 28, 1921. 

The Chairman. I think when we closed the session last night we 

were at the point where we were talking about the liquid assets, and 

before we reached that point I think I asked you if you would be 

JMnd enough to tell us the terms of the contract xmder which you were 

61205—21 9 
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working for the Shipping Board, and you expressed doubt about 
its terms. 

Mr. Montgomery. My reason for that, Mr. Chairman, was that 
the contract has not yet been completed. It is in the hands of a 
committee of the board, and within the last few days they raised a 
question which has not been settled. 

Mr. Lasker. I would like to answer that. 

The Chairman. I would be glad to have you answer it. 

Mr. Lasker. Because there is no secret about this contract, and I 
do not want it to seem that there is any mystery or any misunder- 
standing about it. Mr. Montgomery can correct me if I am wrong, 
and a I am right I want it to go in here as a matter of record: The 
arrangement with Mr. Montgomery was that his firm was to furnish 
us men to the extent they could, it being possible and likely that we 
will have to call on outside firms because his firm would not have 
enough men for the pressing needs that we have. He was to furnish 
us these men at the standard rates for public accountants. 

The Chairman. Can you give us a list of the standard rates thai 
are charged for this class of work ? 

Mr. Lasker. I will see to it that that contract is drawn up an(l 
executed within the 48 hours and put into this record. 

AGEBEMENT WITH LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY TO MAKE A THOROUGH AUDIT 
OP THE AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD AND THE UNITED STATED 
SHIPPING BOARD EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION. 

Agreement entered into this 29th day of June, 1921, betweea William M. Lybrand,. 
T. Edward Roes, Adam A. Ross, Robert H. Montgomery, Joseph M. Pugh, Walter A. 
Staub, H. H. D-umbrille, John Hood, jr., Walter S. Gee, Homer N. Sweet, and T. B. G. 
Henderson, copartners, doing business at 55 Liberty Street, New York City, under the- 
firm name and style of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, first party, and the 
United States Shipping Board, second party, acting for and on behalf of the United 
States of America, 

Witnesseth that: 

Whereas the power and authority heretofore reposed in and exercised by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation (hereinafter called '* Fleet Cor- 
poration") 18 now vested in said second party; and 

Whereas said Fleet Corporation has been duly authorized to execute this contract; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises aad of tlie mutual covenants of the- 
parties herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1., (a) Said first party hereby agrees to commence, at once, and carry through to- 
completion, as expeditiously as possible, a complete and thorough audit of the financial 
affairs of said Fleet Corporation and said second party. 

(b) Said first party also hereby agrees to make a complete inventory and appraise- 
ment of all properties belonging to said second party and/or said Fleet Corporation. 

(c) Said first party also hereby agrees to put into operation necessary methods for the 
perfection of the accounting and financial records of said second party and said Fleet 
Corporation. 

2. (a) Said first party agrees to use, in the performance of the work contemplated 
to be done under tliis contract, the regular employees of said Fleet Corporation and/or- 
said second party to such extent as it may be possible to use such employees, said 
employees to do such work as they may be directed to do by said first party without 
compensation other than that they now receive as employees of said Fleet Corporation 
and said second party. 

(6) Said first party shall furnish qualified accountants and assistants to such account- 
ants from its own organjjsation upon the terms stated below: 

Per diem. 

Managing accountants at rate ISO- 
Supervising seniors at rate 45 

Senior accountants at rate. - 40 

Senior aesistants at rate ^ ,(. . - , 30- 

Junior assistants at rate 20 

Expert tabulators and report writers at rate ....'. 10- 
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The term **per diem" as uaed hereunder shall be construed as a working period of 
seven (7) hours whether the work be performed durins: regular workdays, holiday?, 
or at night, and the charces to be made for overtime, il any overtime there be, shallf 
be the same as those made for work performed during regular office hours. 

(c) Such employees as are used in the performance of this contract other than the 
r^ular employees of said Fleet Corporation and said second party, shall be paid, in 
addition to their charpes for services, on the presentation monthly of proper vouchers 
covering the same, railroad fares, cost of chair or sleeping cars, telegrams, telephones, 
and like necessary expenses incidental to the performance of their duties hereunder. 
The class of expenses herein last above mentioned, shall be charged to said second 
party by said fii'st party at the actual cost thereof to said first party. It is understood 
that no charge for services shall be made when traveling other than between the hour» 
of 9 a. m. and 5.30 p. m., and there shall be no traveling charge what#>ver unless the 
travel exceeds more than two (2) hours per man per day. 

(d) Said first party hereby a^ees to use its employees from its offices nearest to 
the point or points of investigations being conducted by it hereunder in order to- 
reduce the transportation expenses of said employees to tfie minimum. 

(e) It is hereby expressly understood and agreed that Robert H. Montgomery, one 
of the copartners, party to this agreement, shall confer with the accountants placed 
in charge of all the work hereunder and shall instruct and advise said accountants and 
have entire supervision over them. Said Robert H. Montgomery's necessary 
expenses incurred in connection therewith, shall include li\'ing expenses in Wash- 
ington or when traveling other than in New York, and shall be paid montlily by said 
second party upon the presentation of proper vouchers therefor. 

(/) It is hereoy agreed that said first party shall furnidi the services of one of its 
copartners to assist said Robert H. Montgomery in tfte supervision and performance 
of the work contemplated to be performed hereunder. Said additional assistant 
shall not be required to devote his entire time and attention to said work, but only^ 
so much thereof as said first party may deem necessary. Said assistant shall be 
compensated for his services at tne rate of $100 per diem and shall be paid in addition 
thereto, such incidental expenses as are provided in subparagraph (c) of this section 2 
to be paid to other employees, said per diem charge and incidental expenses to be- 
payable monthly upon the production of proper vouchers covering the same. 

3. The chairman of said second party shidl, nowever, at any time during the prog- 
ress of the work contemplated to be performed hereunder, have the right to order, in. 
writing) any and/or all work proposed to be performed discontinued; then and in 
that event, said second party eiiali not be liable to pay for any work other than that 
already performed or which may thereafter be performed under the direction of said 
chairman and the necessary expenses incurred in connection therewith. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have executed this instrument on the day 
and year first above written. 



Witness: 



iL. s.l 
L. 8.J 



United States Shipping Board, 
By United States Shipping Board 
EifEROENCT Fleet Corporation. 

By , President. 

Attest: 

' , Secretary. 

Approved: *" 

' , General Counsel. 

The Chaikman. That will be all right. 

Mr. Lasker. Because it should be in this record. I want to say in 
that connection that we have nothing more important than this matter 
of inventory and getting our books m sSape. The fact that there is 
no inventory, that there has been no exact inventory and that the 
books are not in shape, on its face is the evidence that it is the prime* 
duty of the board to do that work at once, and while I abhor calling 
in outside, auditors, yet it is plain that they have not been able to do 
it from within, and the loss will amount to huge sums if the work is. 
not correct. We made no contract on purpose, for two reasons.-: 
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First, no one could make a survey as to where t"his might lead, and it 
wias more important to get it right than it was to try to make a. 
contract in advance that would limit the work done or hold it in 
channels that might cause it not to be done right. 

Mr. Byrns. Mr. Lasker, I notice from tlie newspapers that there 
will possibly be 200 auditors employed ; is that about correct ? 

Mr. Laskeb. I have no idea. I think what the newspapers said 
and where you got the figure 200 was that there are now 200 auditors 
employed by the Shipping Board going over the books of operators. 

Mr. Bybns. Those are regular employees ? 

Mr. Laskeb. Yes; they are regular employees. 

Mr. Bybns. Who have been in the service for some time ? 

Mr. Laskeb. I think there are now employed under this arrange- 
ment about 40. 

Mr. MoNTGOMEBY. Ycs; I think so. 

Mr. Laskeb. Although the number may be a great deal more, but 
we have got to get these books right. We have to find out our 
assets. I ou will want to know that. 

Mr. Bybns. I realize that. Have you made any estimate as to 
about what this auditing T^ill cost ? 

lifr. Laskeb. No; but I am hoping it will not be any huge sum, 
and when I say huge siun everything is a relative matter, and I 
should like to call your attention to the fact that the previous board 
spent from January 22, 1920, to February 19, 1921, on an examina- 
tion of the books of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the 
sum of $603,169.27. 

Mr. Bybns. Was that for the employment of outside auditors ? 

Mr. Laskeb. For the employment of Perley Morse & Co., and the 
work was discontinued without being completed. 

Mr. Bybns. Are ^ou able to approximate what it may cost ? 

Mr. Laskeb. I will undertake that it will not cost anything like 
that amount for the whole Shipping Board; is that right ? 

Mr. MoNTGOMEBY. I think tnat is a fair statement. 

Mr. Bybns. Just what does this work involve — an examination of 
all the books of the agencies i 

PHYSICAL INVENTOBY OF ASSETS. 

Mr. Laskeb. It involves, first, the taking of an inventory of all 
our physical properties wherever they are 

Mr. Kelley (interposing). That does not mean going into all 
these storehouses and rechecking all the stuff over again, does it ? 

Mr. Laskeb. It means rechecking them where the records are not 
proveably in good shape. 

Mr. MoNTGOMEBY. In connection with that stateilnent, I might say 
that we have been called on by the Director of the Budget to turn over 
to hi& department, so that it can go to other departments, a par- 
ticular list of everything that we have for sale, so described that 
bids can be taken for, it. So that we are combining the physical 
inventory we are taking for our new balance sheet with the work 
that in any event would have to be done for the Director of the 
Budget. When it is finished we will have a hst as of Jime 30, 1921, 
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of all our property, in such shape that we can hand over one or more 
copies to other departments, so that if they can use our materials^ 

Mr. Kelley (interposing) . I have in mind at Hog Island and out 
at Seattle, or in that region, concentration camps where there are 
himdreds of thousands of articles. You do not intend to check those 
things? 

Mr. Montgomery. Every one of them. 

.Mr. Kelley. You will be at that until the day of judgment. 

Mr. Montgomery. It is nearly finished now. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir; that work is nearly finished. We are using 
our own men on that. We have lots of help in the Shipping Board 
that we have inherited, and these 40 men upon the outside are 
entirely supervisory. 

Mr. Kelley. What you mean is that you only intend to compile 
the information which nas alrfeady been prepared and get it in shape 
so you can use it. You do not mean to say you have got to put a 
n.ew price, for instance, on hundreds of thousands of articles. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; literally that. What are we to do? It is not 
there now. 

Mr. Kelley. I understand, but you talk about spending $400,000 
of $500,000 

Mr. Lasker (interposing) . To do that end of it will not cost any- 
thing like that, will it, Mr. Montgomery ? 

Mr. Montgomery. No. 

Mr. Lasker. It is going to be an inconsequential sum, because we 
are using the people who are in the Shippmg Board. I think the 
United States Steel Corporation takes such an inventory once a month, 
and any other such company, I suppose, would do that. 

The Chairman. Yes; eveVy business concern takes an inventory 
once a month. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; the only trouble there is that they have never 
taken one before. 

The Chairman. But they take that inventory from their own books. 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes; and as to certain stocks they have taken 
one down there for the supply and sales division. 

The Chairman. For example, in a business that is properly managed 
they put the material that is to be distributed for use in the various 
brancnes of the business into a so-called storehouse. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then on requisition they issue it out and they 
charge that up against what they have on hand; credit up what they 
buy and put m, and so at the end of the month they know just what 
they have. 

Mr. Lasker. You understand that the new Shipping Board took 
over this enterprise and both Congress and the Shipping Board ought 
to know what was handed over to them, so that there can be no 
misunderstanding later as to what was trusteed in their care. And 
again, unless we really know what we have, which we do not, until 
we finish this inventory we do not know wl^t to offer for sale; we 
do not know what we have that we can use, and we do not know what 
might disappear without being accounted for. 

Mr. Buchanan. I suppose this checking up of this property on 
hand at various places throughout the Union will be done by your 
local forces and tnen forwarded here to Washington. 
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Mr. Lasker. Yes; and it requires these 40 extra men to check 
that up. 

Mr. BtrcHANAN. So that you are using your regular force for that 
work. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes. I do not anticipate the expense of the in- 
ventory for outside help is going to be a great item; do you? 

Mr. Montgomery. We have in local places authorized the employ- 
ment of typists and clerks and others necessary to augment the local 
force, but that is on a temporary pay roll. ^ 

Mr. Buchanan. And that is only where it is necessary to have 
such help. 

Mr. Montgomery. That is only where it is necessary to take a 

new count. 

Mr. Buchanan. And when there is no one in the employment of 
the board at that place who can do the work. 

Mr. Montgomery. True. 

Mr. Lasker. If you like, we will put in the record the instructions 
we sent out for the inventory. 

The Chairman. We would like very much to have that. 

Inventory Order No. 1. 

TUnited States Shipping Board and United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, office 

of the chairman and president.] 

Washington, D. C, July 5, 19^1. 

To: Heads of all divisions, offices, departments, and sections of the United States 
Shipping Board and the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Siibject: Inventory. 

Effective: July 1, 1921. 

An inventory is to be taken as of June 30, 1921, of all physical assets of every kind 
and description belonging to the United States Shipping Board or the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

General supervision. — General Order No. 3, issued by the office of the chairman, 
designates the undersigned as the chairman's representative on all matters relating 
to inventory and valuation of the material and property of the United States Shipping 
Board and the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

In accordance with this authority, Ihave caused the following tele^am to be sent 
to all division heads with the request that they immediately transmit same to their 
subordinates with instructions to take the necessary steps to accomplish the purpose of 
completing the inventory ordered with the utmost dispatch: 

Text of telegram. — "Please arrange to take as of June 30 physical inventory of all 
property and supplies of every kind and description owned or claimed by Emergency 
Fleet Corporation classified wherever possible to show separately items of doubtful 
ownership. Make six copies on Form 2099 or similar sheets forwarding first four copies 
under cover to Col. R. H. Montgomery, special assistant to chairman, Washington. 
On inventory show location of project, quantities, units, and complete description in 
every instance conforming if feasible to descriptions in confidential price list Form 
M1264. Also show cost if known, employing confidential price list for this purpose, 
present fair value if known, and forced sales price if known. If cost or fair value or 
forced sales prices are not known and can not be reasonably and quickly estimated, 
transmit inventory sheets completed as to quantities and descriptions. Inventory 
sheets must be sarially numbered for each project and recapitulated as per standard 
classification lists. Individual sheets to be signed by persons in chaise of count. 
Recapitulation sheets to be signed by supervisor in charge of squad and by district direc- 
tor. If this work can be expedited by taking advantage of recent accurate physical 
inventory do so, making necessary adjustments to proauce correct information as of 
June 30. If current physical inventory not available, and if impossible to take inven- 
tory as of June 30, take inventory at earliest possible date, not later than July 15, and 
adjust backward to show June 30 situation. 
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'* Advise at once if above is understood and what additional personnel is needed to 
accomplish desired result, and date at which same can be completed. This telegram 
is being sent to all district representatives of each division. You are directed to 
confer at once with other representatives to the end that a thorough coordination of 
effort may be assured . " 

Purpose. — ^The purpose of this inventory is to ascertain by actual physical count the 
properties and materials belonging to the United States Shipping Board or the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation as of June 30, 1921. so that the 
accountability of the new board may be definitely determined as of that date and the 
necessary information ascertained so that the accounts may be properly adjusted to 
reflect present-day conditions. 

Responsibility. — The following heads of divisions are affected by this order and are 
required to see that all physical property of whatever kind, nature, and description, 
wherever located and under their control and jurisdiction, shall be properly inven- 
toried : 

(a) Director of Division of Supply and Sales. 

(h) Director of Division of Construction and Repairs. 

(c) Director of Division of Operations. 

(d) Manager of Transportation and Housing Operations. 

(e) Director of Recruiting Service. 

(/) Chairman of Construction Claims Board. 
((j) General Comptroller. 
(h) Foreign representatives: 

1. Special-Commissioner at London. 

2. Other foreign representatives. 

(i) Secretary to the board, as represented by custodians of property. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Doubtful ownership. — Throughout the taking of inventories care must be exercised 
by the responsible heads to differentiate clearly bet^^^een property and materials 
belonging to United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and property and materials of doubtful ownership. 
The latter should be reported on separate schedules properly designated as "owner- 
ship doubtful," with a brief explanation of t^he reasons for this classification. 

Classification. — The telegram of instructions states that inventory shall be recapitu- 
lated as per standard classification list. However, for the purpose of reconciling with 
the present general book controls, due recognition must be given to the classification 
of property, supplies, material, and equipment as outlined in supplement No. 4 to 
Construction Division General Order No. 164, issued June 5, 1919, and other orders and 
regulations affecting the classification of material accounts. The recapitulation, how- 
ever, of any inventory or a project or unit shall conform to the standard classification 
above referred to. 

Forms. — Inventories will be prepared on Form No. 2099 or form similar thereto. 
Six (6) copies will be made, four (4) of which will .be forwarded, addressed to Col. 
R. H. Montgomery, special assistant to the chairman, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. The remaining two (2) copies will be retained in the district, 
one (1) by the warehouse or custodian of the property and the other by the office of 
the district director having physical custody of the material inventoried. 

Detailed information, — The following information must be furnished on inventory 
Form 2099 or similar form adapted for this purpose: 

1. Project. 

2. Location. 

3. Complete description of article, conforming, if possible, to description in confi- 
dential price list M1264. 

4. Condition; that is, new or second hand. 

5. Quantity. 

6. Unit of measure. 

7. Cost, if known. (Use confidential price list M1264 for this purpose.) 

8. Present fair value, as of June, 30, 1921, if known. 

9. Forced sale price, in totals by inventories by classes. 

10. If fair value or forced sales price is not readily available or can not be quickly 
estimated, transmit inventory sheets to home office, with complete information as to 
quantities and descriptions. 

11. Inventory sheets are to be numbered serially for each project. 

12. Recapitulation sheets will be made up on each individual inventory as per 
standard classification. 
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13. All material, supplies, etc., where the ownership is doubtful, will be llisted 




14. Individual inventory sheets will be signed by the persons in charge of clount. 
Recapitulation sheets will be signed by supervisor in charge of inventory and appifoved 
by the division director having jurisdiction. 

15. Inventory sheets must show the date the actual physical listing of material hakes 
place. Adjustments will then be made for all movements of material and iterps in 
transit so that the condition as at June 30, 192t, will be accurately reflected. 

Note. — Confidential price list M1264 applies only to ship construction, mateVials, 
and supplies. 

Furniture and fixtures. — Division heads will be responsible for preparing an accurate 
physical inventory of all furniture and fixtures, automobiles, and launches in use by 
the sections and units under their respective controls. The inventory will not include 
office supplies, or isolated items of ofnce furniture and fixtures or similar articles cost- 
ing less than $5 each. This inventory when completed shall be classified to show the 
total for each location, which in turn will be supported by the detail sheets. After the 
inventory has been completed the necessary adjustments will be made by the general 
comptroller in the book controls and records, and thereafter no interchange of furniture 
and fixtures, automobiles, or launches shall be made between offices or divisions with- 
out a complete record of same being furnished the general comptroller in conformity 
with established procedure. 

Use of previoiis inventories. — As indicated in the telegram above quoted, actual 
physical inventories will be taken wherever necessary. In cases where recent inven- 
tones exist that in the judmient of responsible representatives of the respective divi- 
sions may be corrected to June 30, 1921, to reflect actual conditions, a new physical 
inventory will not be insisted upon. However, all division heads or other parties 
responsible for the acceptance of the previous inventory will be held personally 
accountable for the accuracy of same and the exercise of reasonable judgment and 
discretion in substituting such inventory for a physical count. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO DIVISION HEADS. 

A. Director ojfthe division of supply and sales. — ^The director of the division of supply 
and sales will immediately proceea to prepare inventory of all materials, property, 
and assets of every nature, kind, and character now in the custody of his division, 
using such invemtories as are of compjaratively recent date, making such adjustments 
as will reflect actual physical conditions as of June 30, 1921. 

At outlying points where certifications have been made of materials w'liich have not 
been moved to concentration yards, the certifications may, within the discretion of 
the director of supply and sales, be considered as lecent inventories; such certifica- 
tions, however, should be corrected to reflect, as of June 30, 1921, actual physical 
material still remaining at such outlying points. 

B. Director of division of construction and repairs. — ^The director of division of con- 
Btruction and repairs will immediately proceed to inventory all property and materials 
under his jurisdiction wherever locatjed which have not been certified to the division 
of supply and sales. 

C. Director of division of operations. — ^The director of division of operations will 
immediately proceed to prepare an inventory showing all ships of every type which 
have been turned over to the division of operation or custody. This inventory must 
show in addition to the information called for in the telegram the name, type, tonnage, 
location, and proper classification and rating of each vessel. The director of the 
division of operations will also inventory all material and supplies in the custody of 
his division wherever located (excluding materials and supphes on board or issued 
to a ship). 

D. Foreign representatives. — 1. The special commissioner at London will direct the 
taking of an inventory of all property, materials, or supplies belonging to the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation at each point in foreign countries 
coming under his jurisdiction. All property within this jurisdiction will be inven- 
toried and forwarded by the special commissioner and not by individual represen- 
tatives of other divisions. 

• 2. Local representatives and agents at other foreign stations, such as Rio de Janeiro, 
Habana, etc., will direct the taking of an inventory of property, material, or supplies 
belonging to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation coming 
within their jurisdiction, and report same through the director of the division of 
operations, except supplies of fuel at St. Thomas, Azores, Honolulu, and Manila, which 
will be reported by the respective superintendents to the manager; purchasing depart- 
ment, division of supply and sales. 
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E. Manager of transportation and housing operations. — The manager of transportation 
and housing operations will immediately prepare a statement in detail showing hous- 
ing and transportation projects now under his jurisdiction and indicate the cost 
value thereof and the best present market value of such properties. 

F. Director of recruiting service. — ^The director of recruiting service will immedi- 
ately prepare inventories of all materials, supplies, furniture, and fixtures, automo- 
biles, and laimches now in the custody of the recruiting service. 

G. Chairman of the construction claims hoard. — ^The chairman of the construction 
claims board will furnish inventories of all property, materials, or supplies which are 
included in claims now under consideration by the construction claims board and 
which have not been certified to the division of supply and sales but are still in the 
custody of the claimants. 

H. General comptroller. — ^The general comptroller's department will be charged 
with the responsibility of assi^mg a representative to be present at the taking of 
each and every inventory required in accordance with the aiorementioned telegram, 
who will cooperate with other divisions in the securing of cost values on all property 
inventoried. 

The district comptrollers through their various representatives will be responsible 
for affording all representatives of other divisions the fullest assistance and reporting 
any and all deviations from instructions or failure to comply with procedure laid 
down that will interfere with the accomplishment of the purpose of this order. 

District comptrollers and their representatives are charged with seeing that the 
necessary steps are taken to cover all movements of matsrial between June 30, 1921 , 
and the date the inventory is actually completed. Receipts, disbursements, and 
transfers of material within the period of inventory taking will be fully reported, to 
allow general book adjustments. 

Materials, supplies, or other property known to be in transit at time of inventory 
will be reported as such. 

Goods and propertv on hand as of June 30, 1921, for which invoices had not been 
received and audited, will be separately classified, and the fact that invoices have 
not been received clearly indicated. 

Under the paragraph on page 4 entitled "Detailed information," note that three 
values are to be furnished: Cost, if known; present fair value, if known; forced-sale 
price. 

Immediately on receipt of this order, telegrajjh the undersigned if, from field sources 
of information, you are able to furnish the prices and values called for. If you are 
not able to furnish this information your telegram should indicate why. 

Robert H. Montgomery. 

Mr. Laskeb. It vrill be done as inexpensively as it is possible to do 
anvtbing Uke this, and when it is done I do not believe the expense 
will have been a vast sum for that end of the work. 

Mr. Kelley. You are not ^oing to throw aside this inventory that 
has been in the process of making for the last couple of j^ears, are you ? 

Mr. Lasker. Oh, no; that is why we can do it inexpensively. 
We are using that, but they have been at it so long that we srniply say 
now we are going to go at it and get it done now. 

Mr. KJELLEY. In other words, you are going to finish it and bring 
it up to date. 

Mr. Laskeb. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. And revise the prices. 

Mr. Laskeb. We are taking this kind of prices: We are taking 
the actual cost, then we are taking what ought to be a sornid value 
in a normal market, and then putting a present forced-sales value 
for our own confidential information. 

The Chaibman. Is it the intention to turn over to the budget 
oflicer under a sales organization, which they are providing, such 
property as you may thmk proper for sale that you do not want to 
carry; is that ri^t? 

Mr. Laskeb. That is not quite it. The plan, as I understand it, is 
this: We can sell nothing without the permission of the budget officer, 
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but then we have to sell it. I am now agitating with the budget 
-ofl&cer and other departments that Confess should put all this imaer 
the budget officer or under a public Uqmdator, and tnat we should not 
have the sale of it, and that if we use any of our own raw materials 
we should be charged with it and have to pay the Treasury the 
money for it. 

The Chairman. I think that is a good idea. 

Mr. Laseer. Otherwise we are again living on oiu* capital assets, 
with all the vicious results that it breeds. 

Mr. Byrns. I take it, Mr. Lasker, that if outside auditors or 
expert accountants are brought in from the outside at the standard 
prices which are paid real experts of that kind, if they were employed 
on this checking and investigation of all of the millions of assets at 
Hog Island, as Gov. Kelley has said, and at other places belong- 
ing to the Shipping Board, it would cost a great deal more money 
than the sum you have named. 

Mr. Lasker. I did not name any definite sum. 

Mr. Byrns. You said it would not cost as much as $603,000. 

Mr. Lasker. I hoped it would not. 

Mr. Byrns. I can understand just why the Shipping Board would 
desire to have expert accountants go over the actual books of these 
various concerns which have had business with the Shipping Board, 
but I wondered to just what extent you expect to use this large 
force of 200 auditors regularly employed on this particular class 
of work. 

Mr. Lasker. We can not use them on this particular class of work. 

Mr. Byrns. I mean in regard to checking up this property. 

Mr. Lasker. We can not pull them off the work they are on. 
Those 200 auditors are on the work of checking up these 6,000 un- 
completed operating voyages. We can not pull them off of that 
work. 

Mr. Byrns. Then all of this work to which you have alluded is 
to be done by expert accountants who are called in from the outside ? 

Mr. Lasker. No. They will not do the physical accounting work 
on it, and I would say that 80 per cent of it is done by our own people, 
or 90 per cent. 

Mr. Montgomery. Of the inventory work, 98 per cent. 

Mr. Lasker. Ninety-eight per cent of it will be done by our own 
people. They are not auditors. 

The Chairman. And you analyse it ? 

Mr. Montgomery. No; we prepare the instructions and we are 
seeing that it is finished. 

Mr. Lasker. Because they never did finish it. 

Mr. Montgomery. They tried twice to finish it and did not finish 
it, as I have been told. 

Mr. Lasker. The 98 per cent would cost the vast sum which you 
have in mind. I just nad to call in outside people. They have 
been chasing themselves around in a circle on it, doing the work 
but not getting it completed, and I made it a condition with the 
President when I accepted the position that there must be an in- 
ventory as to what had been turned over to me. 

Mr, Byrns. I realize the value and importance of that, of course. 

Mr. Lasker. And I am doing it as economically as possible, and 
that is why it is going to cost so little money. 
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Mr. Kelley. These 40 men will be scattered all over the country 
gathering up this information ? 

Mr. Lasker. These 40 men are not all 'working on inventory. A 
good share of them are on correcting the books and starting to work 
on claims. You must remember that we have $150,000,000 worth of 
claims which must be prepared and on which there are no proper 
records. 

Mr. KIelley. What it amounts to, then, is that you send out 
instructions to your people at all these yards and stations where you 
have supplies to fimsh up the inventory and send it here to these 
people ? 

Mr. Laskbr. Yes. Now, when we get through with the inventory, 
with fixing our books, and with claims, I can conceive that the out- 
side auditing necessary might run as much as one-half million dollars. 
It would not be for Mr. Montgomerv's firm entirely, because he could 
not fm-nish us with the men, but I hope in 12 months to come before 
you and show that the bookkeeping mess, the inventory mess, and 
the claims mess have been cleaned up. 

Mr. Byrns. And you think it will take 12 months? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; to clean up all these messes. I will sav the 
same thing for the vast legal department we have had to call into 
being. This is a mess, gentlemen, and the cheapest thing is to clean 
it up expeditiously, and then let the people out. I am as jealous of 
a nickel there as any man can be. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Montgomery, go ahead and tell us about 
the liquid assets. 

Mr. JLasker. Pardon my interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. It was very appropriate. 

AMOUNT REALIZABLE ON LIQUID ASSETS. 

Mr. Montgomery. In connection with the liquid assets about 
which you were asking me, you asked me to make a rough estimate of 
what I thought mi^ht be liquidated from the items on the books, 
and I made a rough estimate of $200,000,000. Of coiu'se, in that 
$200,000,000 there is a $35,000,000 cash item about which there is no 
question, so that left $165,000,000 to be realized from the items of 
notes and accounts receivable, investments, and inventories; but that 
is entirely problematical. We can not in so short a time ascertain 
the value oi these estimates. It may be we can not collect anything 
like that amount. 

The Chairman. With reference to the $35,000,000 cash item, where 
is that cash ? 

Mr. Montgomery. That was part of the $500,000,000 which you 
asked me to state to you. 

The Chairman. Where is the $35,000,000 ? 

Mr. Lasker. That $35,000,000 was mostly the construction money 
which was referred to and analyzed yesterdav. 

Mr. Montgomery. But it was cash in banK. 

Mr. Lasker. But jit was not money we could use for anything but 
thepurpose for which it had been appropriated. 

The Chairman. Now, the question might be asked right there, 
perhaps with propriety and perhaps not with proprietv, in view of the 
statement made by Mr. SmuU yesterday, and corroborated by you 
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or acquiesced in by you, to the effect that when these ships are 

conapleted, they will be tied to the docks 

Mr. Laskeb (interposing). They might be tied to the docks. 

SUSPENSION OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION. 

The Chairman (continuing) . Would it not be wise during the 
present financial stress to discontinue this construction work for the 
time being and utilize this $35,000,000 for other purposes. 

Mr. Lasker. Answering that question directly, in the first place^ 
Mr. SmuU, I am sure, did not mean to say that those particular Doats 
would be tied up, but that these particular boats may cause other 
boats to be tied up. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lasker. Answering the second part of your question, it would 
be impossible to stop the construction Work on these boats. They 
are practically done, and it would cost maybe as much again to stop 
it as it would to complete it. And much oi this $35,000,000 has been 
expended. 

The Chairman. I understand Commander Gatewood to say that 
the last ship would be delivered about the 1st of April of next year. 

Mr. Keene. That is one of the last passenger ships, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. That may be. I will get Commander Gatewood on 
the phone and get the full details. This I do know, that these ships 
are so near completion that the penalty on stopping them would 
simply be overwhelming. 

Mr. Buchanan. Are these new boats that are nearing completion 
combination freight and passenger boats ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; and, as I understand it, some tankers. It was 
the tankers that we said would have to be tied up, but I will get the 
detailed information from Commander Gatewood. 

Mr. Buchanan. The combination freight and passenger boats are 
more apt to be put in use than the others you have. 

Mr. Lasker. les; that is what I meant when I said that these 
would cause other boats to be tied up. These are the very pick of 
the fleet. 

The Chairman. Go ahead, Mr. Montgomery. 

CASH ON HAND — WHERE CARRIED. 

Mr. Montgomery. I have here the items of that $35,000,000. 
where it is and what division it applies to, if you would like to have 
that statement put in the record. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Statement of position of unexpended cash balance as at June SO, 1921. 

Disbursing oflSicers, United States Shipping Board: 

United States Treasury $42, 174. 76 

Special deposit cash 399, 746. 41 

Total disbursing oflBcers' cash balance $441, 921. 17 
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United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation: 
(Construction Division — 

United States Treasury home 

office ftccount 110, 097, 741. 41 

United States Treasury dis- 
tricts account 869, 604. 14 

Cash in transit 2, 848, 012. 10 

Impressed funds 686, 897. 75 

Workinff funds 68, 779. 51 

Controlled cash 100. 00 

Cash in escrow 403, 136. 69 

Total Construction Divi- 
sion cash balance |14, 974, 271. 60 

Division of Operations — 

United States Treasury home 

office account 7, 645, 884. 69 

United States Treasury dis- 
tricts account 821, 742. 20 

Cash in transit 2,151,457.57 

Operators' trust fund 7, 240, 221. 87 

Treasury revolving fund 103, 213. 40 

Bank of Montreal 240, 888. 42 

Home office. $220,239.26 
Boston ac- 
count 18, 713. 76 

Cleveland 
account . . 1, 935. 40 
Cash in escrow a/c Peruvian 
Government S. S. Callo . . . 900, 000. 00 

Riggs National Bank 5, 234. 05 

Disbursing officer 's fund 475, 850. 00 

Stipulation fund 521, 027. 12 

Building impressed fund (45 . 
Broadway) 15,494.80 

Total division of operations cash balance. .. 20, 121, 014. 12 
Kecruiting service: Total recruiting service cash 

balance 61,407.71 

Transportation and housing: 

United States Treasury $469, 926. 76 

Impressed fund 76, 596. 15 

Workingfund 515.00 

Petty cash funds 200.00 

Total transportation and housing cash bal- 
ance 547, 237. 91 

Total Emergency Fleet Corporation cash balance $35, 703, 931. 34 

Total cash unexpended balance as at June 30, 1921 36, 145, 852. 51 

The Chairman. We would also like, if it is possible to do it and not 
be inconsistent, to have a detailed statement of what this $500,000,000 
of liquid assets consists, without putting any names in the record. 

Mr. MoNTGOMEBY. I think I could give you a rough classification 
of it which would show how much is due from foreign governments, 
and how much is duejor ship sales, and how much is due for maturi- 
ties that have not been reached; that is, items not yet due. 

The Ghaibman. That is the information we would like to have, 
and also how much is in the form of notes, if any, and mortgages that 
are not due and those that are due, if any, and so on. 

Mr. MoNTGOMEBT. Yes. 
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The Chairman. And now, go on and tell us how we could liquidate 
some of those assets to get some money without dissipating its value 
any, if you can. 

Mr. Montgomery. That is a day-to-day proposition. An attempt 
is being made to collect the accounts that are overdue. 

The Chairman. How much do they amount to ? 

Mr. Montgomery. I could not give you to-day an analysis of that. 

The Chairman. The committee would like to know to what 
extent any part of the $500,000,000 of hquid assets, stated as being 
in the possession of the board, may be realized on without dissipating . 

any part of their value, and how soon and how much of these assets ] 

may be put into the Treasury in the form of cash. 

Mr. Montgomery. The amount to be collected depends largely on 
two steps; the first is ascertain the accounts, notes, mortgages, and ^ 

other obligations which are due or overdue, and to study the measures 1 

which should be taken to collect them; the second is to determine 
a policy of expediting collection. The latter point involves the right 
to compromise with debtors who are unable to pay in full. Under 
the circumstances any trustworthy estimate at this time is impossible. | 

Statement of estimated quick assets as at June 30 j 1921 . i 



Cash on hand (as per detailed schedule) $36, 145, 852. 00 

Notes and accounts: 

Foreign Governments $31, 400, 000. 00 

United States Government departments 15, 300, 000. 00 

Relief organizations ^ 900, 000. 00 

Vessel pi:rchasers 143, 700, COO. 00 

Individuals, firms, and corporations 96, 000, 000. 00 

287, 300, 000. 00 

Investments and loans '. 87,000,000.00 

Materials, supplies, ship stores, etc 90, 000, 000. 00 

Total 500,445,852.00 

The Chairman. Have you any approximate idea as to how much 
could be realized, without creating an embarrassing situation in the 
financial field, from so-called liquid assets during the next six months 
or a year ? Has any survey of that been made ? 

CAPITAL ASSET REALIZATIONS, 1921. 

Mr. Lasker. Last year we realized out of capital assets $200,- 
000,000, and $106,000,000 was from the War Department. 

The Chairman. Then it is fair to assume that during the next six 
months you would realize considerable ? 

Mr. Lasker. I do not know, because here is what has happened: 
They have quit paying on boats 

Mr. Montgomery (interposing). And we have stopped selling. 

Mr. Lasker. Last year they were still paying, but now they have 
declared a moratorium. We are going to try to get them in the 
attitude that they have got to pay something. Then we received in 
the whole year $56,000,000 from the sale of vessels, materials, sup- 
plies, real estate, etc.; $2,000,000 from the sale of Liberty bonds, and 
$41,000,000 from custodian receipts, forfeited deposits, refunds, 
loans, advances, etc., interest and discoimt, making m round. figures 
a total of $200,000,000 that we have received from the sale of shii)s 
and realization on assets. 
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Mr. Byrns. Was all that money used by the board last year ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. You "will find that in my statement. 

Mr. Kelley. You had a big construction program going on last 
year of $160,000,000 or «170,0()0,000? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kelley. That you will not have this year ? 

Mr. Lasker. But here is where we are out of luck this year as^ 
an offset against that big construction program, that we did not 
pay much of anything on the claims, and we have many lawsuits. 

Mr. Kelley. But lawsuits move slowly. 

Mr. Lasker. We do not know how much we are going to have to* 
pay, but we take it that it is the idea of Congress to do this, that 
these claimants who have waited all these years, if we can officially 
ascertain what is honestly due them, shall oe paid their money. Is, 
that right ? 

Mr. Kelley. Of course, most of them are padded and manufac- 
tured claims. 

Mr. Lasker. Do you know what we have done toward settling these 
claims ? 

The Chairman. We would be glatl to know. 

Mr. Lasker. I will be glad to put that in the record. 

The Chairman. We will come to that later, any way. 

Mr. Byrns. Your statement as to the a ount of money that was- 
collected last year from these various sources and used by the^ 
Shipping Board last year goes back to the question I asked yesterday 
as to what authority of law the Shipping Board had to use those 
f imds in the light of the appropriations which were made ? In other 
words, the appropriation bill for 1921 carried express limitations as, 
to the use of money derived from various sources, and those hmita- 
tions were placed upon the amount that might be used, as I recall 
the provision in the sundry civil bill, for construction, for adminis- 
trative expenses, and operating purposes. I would like to know 
just how it was that the board used this $200,000,000 of which 
Congress had no notice. 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Tweedale, who was connected with the previous 
administration, will answer that. 

Mx. Tweedale. You will find the answer to that question in the 
hearings of last year on the sundry civil bill. The act provides 
that certain specific amounts to be derived from revenues may be 
used, but the merchant marine act, knowm as the Jones Act, which 
was subsecjuent to the sundry civil act, provided that the whole 
revenue might bg used, except that there were certain provisions 
as to the construction loan fund and the insurance fund. The- 
matter was taken up with the Comptroller of the Treasurvand he- 
decided, inl'ormaUy, that it gave us our whole revenue of last year 
to be used for whatever purposes were necessary. 

Mr. Byrns. Whether involved in construction or in any other 
legitimate purpose of the board ? 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. In that connection it might be well — and I do not 
want to make this record too big — to put m the record my statement 
to the press of the situation, which fully covers that^ 

The Chairman. We have that. 
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Mr. Lasker. Of course, that is a vicious practice. It is not only 
that the money is out of the control of Congress but you ruin the 
morale of the people who are orking there. If they can just dig 
down and get money whenever they want it, with no accounting of 
it, where can you get any sense of responsibHity ? 

Mr. Byrns. There is always a temptation to sacrifice when they 
bacQy need money. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes. It could only happen in the Government; it 
could not happen in any other place. 

The Chairman. What is the provision in the Jones law to which 
you have referred ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. It is section 1 of the merchant marine act of 1920, 
and section 14 of that act provides: 

That the net proceeds derived by the board prior to July 1, 1921, from any activi- 
ties authorized by thifl act or by tne shipping act of 1916 or by the acts specified in 
section 2 of this act, except such an amount as the board shall deem necessary to 
withhold as operating capital, for.the purposes of section 12 thereof, and for the insur- 
ance fund authorizea in section 10 thereof, and for the construction loan fund author- 
ized in section 11 thereof, shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the board and may be expended by it, within the limits of the 
amounts heretofore or hereafter authorized, for the construction, requisitioning, or 
purchswing of vessels. After July 1, 1921, such net proceeds, less such an amount as 
may be authorized anjiually by Congress to be withheld as operating capital, and 
less such sums as may be needed for such insurance and construction loan funds, 
shall be covered into the Treasurv of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
The board shall, as rapidly as it deems advisable, withdraw investment of Govern- 
ment funds made during the emergency under the authority conferred by the acts 
or parts of acts repealed by section 2 of this act and cover tne net proceeds thereof 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

The Chairman. So, after the 1st of July, 1921, you could not havt 
done what you did up to that time? 

Mr. Laskeb. No, sir. Well, Congress did give us permission to 
take $55,000,000 on the sale of vessels, etc. Now, let me show you 
how that works. 

The Chairman. You are now operating linder the law enacted in 
the sundry civil bill ? 

Mr. Laskeb. Yes. That gave us permission to take $55,000,000 
from the sale of vessels, etc. I would like to show you how that 
works if you will not give us the money otherwise and if we would 
do it, wmch we have refused to do. We could take and sell boats, 
etc., from which we could realize many times as much and get the 
$55,000,000, and we would be justified because the Jones Act says 
that we shall always use good business judgment aild if, in order to 
keep from bankruptcy, it is good business judgment to sacrifice our 
assets it is somethmg we ought to do, but we won't do it. 

Mr. Bybns. You could not <io it now under the terms of that act ? 

Mr. Laski^A. Yes; we can, we can do it up to $55,000,000. But I 
say it is outrageous to instruct us to do that, and it would be more 
outrageous if we followed the instructions of Coiigress. 

Mr. Bybns. I agree with you entirely. 

The Chaibman. You should not consider that as an instruction. 
That was simply the granting of that authority, and the presumption, 
was that you were goiing to exercise that authority with due discretion- 
Mr. Laskeb. But if you will not give us money and there is oil and 
hemp to buy and the boats have to run, and you had a different 
chairman of the board, he might do it, and it has been done. I never 
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would have undertaken this job if I knew that was the way we would 
get our money. 

The Chairman. I would be dad if you will permit Mr. Montgomery 
to give us the list of these assets that-lie was going to give, or Ire you 
going to put the Ust in the record ? 

Mr. Montgomery. I will have to put it in the record, because it is 
not completed. 

Mr. Laskeb. By to-morrow night we will give you everything. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else that Mr. Montgomery should 
testify about? You were going to give us a statement of the cash 
receipts and expenditures. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. We will insert that in the record. 

SCHEDXTLE 1. 

Analysis of expenditures for fiscal year ended June SO, 1921, 

Construction: 

Vessels $159,407,378.59 

Vessel equipment 2, 301, 060. 60 

Dry docKS and maiine railways 3, 686, 773. 92 

Total construction $165,394,213.01 

Operations and general expense: 

Voyage and operating exp^ises. $345, 956, 473. 91 
Less vo3rage and operating 

revenue 297,036,777.05 

Excess of voyage and operat- 
ing expenses over voyage 

and operating revenues 48,919,696.86 

Repairs and lay-up: 

Repairs 36,764,034.72 

Lay-up, wood vessels 1, 194, 326. 70 

Lay-up, steel vessels 1, 691, 490. 41 

Total repairs and lay-up 39, 649, 851. 83 

Salaries, operations and general 15, 581, 429. 42 

Traveling, office supplies and expenses, advertising, 

telegraph, telephone, cable, etc 8, 273, 979. 06 

Total operating and general expense 112, 424, 957. 17 

Fuel and oils 17,627,244.76 

Total operating and general expense and fuel 

and oils 130,052,201.93 

Advances: 

To foreign offices 8, 750, 000. 00 

To receivers for purchasers of vessels 6, 050, 762. 01 

Total advances 14,800,762.01 

Cancellation expense 3, 620, 823. 37 

Machinery and turbines 5, 062, 556. 92 

Insurance losses 8, 721, 652. 38 

Loans 1, 116, 416. 37 

Custodian receipts Tefunds, foreign exchac^, com- 
missions, advancesto masters, recoverable items, 

etc 55,455,297.41 

73,976,746.45 

Total expenditures (net) 384,223,92:^.40 

61206—21 ^10 
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Exhibit A. 

Summary of cash statement for fiscal year ended June SO^ 1921. 

Cash balance, June 30, 1920 1116, 466, 310. 19 

Receipts: Cash withdrawals from appropriations |99, 518, 667. 11 

Disposal of assets: 

Sales of vessels $19, 660, 073. 48 

Sales of materials, supplies, real 
estate, etc 35, 627, 837. 89 

Sales of Liberty bonds 2, 384, 274. 45 

Collection of War Department. 105, 816, 600. 55 

Total disposal of assets 163,488,786.37 

Custodian receipts, forfeited, deposits, refunds, 

loans, advances, etc 36, 861, 818. 69 

Interest and discount 4, 034, 203. 55 

Total receipts ^ 303, 903, 465. 72 

420, 369, 775. 91 
Deduct expenditures as per annexed schedule (net) 384, 223, 923. 40 

Cash balance, June 30, 1921 36, 145, 852. 51 

The Chairman. Another thing I would like to have is a statement 
showing the total amoimt of money received in appropriations from 
the beginning of the Shipping Board's activities. We do not wish it 
in detail, but wish to get the figures in gross, 

Mr. Laseer. Mr. Tweedale will insert that. 

The Chaibman. We desire the total receipts from the first day of 
the Shipping Board's organization. 

Mr. Laseeb. I would like to say that all of these figures are taken 
off of the books as we find them, and as chairman of the board I wish 
to assume no remote responsibility' for- any of these figures. 

The Chairman. We do not wish them in the shape of so-called 
accounting figures, but we want them so that a layman can under- 
stand them* If it is $10,000,000 from any source, we desire to have it 
stated in that way. 

Mr. Buchanan. What I understand you want is the total amount 
of appropriations from the inception of the board. 

Tne Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Buchanan. The amount used for construction and purchase 
of vessels, which goes mto what is called permanent improvements? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Buchanan. Then the total amoimt of receipts and a balance 
struck showing how much the thing has cost. 

The Chairman. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Kelley. I thought what the chairma;n desired was a picture of 
where we were on the 1st of July. 

The Chairman. That is practically what I want. 

Mr. Buchanan. You can take this last annual report of the Ship- 
ping Board, and it will take a Philadelphia lawyer about three years 
to really understand it. 

The Chairman. Maybe Mr. Tweedale can rive us the figures. 

Mr. Buchanan. When we go before the House the Members ask 
how much has been appropriated for the Shipping Board altogether, 
and we want a record which will show the totS amount and how 
much has been received in freights, etc. 
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The Chairman. And from every other source. 

Mr. Buchanan. We want to be able to reply and say how much 
has been received from the sale of vessels and now much the Shipping 
Board has lost altogether. 

Statement of moneys atUhorizedy aj^propriated foTy and otherwise provided for from 

inception to June SO, 19tl. 

Moneys appropriated for — 

United States Shipping Board — 

Permanent fund (act of Sept. 7, 1916) (to purchase cap- 
ital stock of Emergency Fleet Corporation) $50, 000, 000. 00 

Salaries and expenses, 1917 (act of Sept. 7, 1916) 100, 000. 00 

Salaries and expenses, 1918 (act of June 12, 1917) 342, 500. 00 

Investigation of foreign discrimination against vessels 

and shippers of the United States (act of June 12, 1917) . 175, 000. 00 

Increase of compensation (act of June 12, 1917) 4, 633. 71 

Salaries and expenses, 1919 (act of July 1, 1918) 842, 500. 00 

Salaries and expenses, 1920 (act of July 19, 1919) 772, 986. 00 

Salaries and expenses, 1921 (act of June 5, 1920) 442, 500. 00 

Salaries and expenses, 1921 (act of June 16, 1921) 3, 633. 33 

Total moneys appropriated for United States Shipping 
Board 152,683,753.04 

United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora^ 
tion — 
Emergency shipping fund . (See note for specific author- 
ization) — 

Act of June 15, 1917 405, 000, 000. 00 

Act of October 6, 1917 635, 000, 000. 00 

Act of July 1, 1918 1, 806, 701, 000. 00 

Act of July 11, 1919 500, 000. 00 

Act of July 19, 1919 356, 000, 000. 00 

Act of June 16, 1921 36, 852, 000. 00 

Total moneys appropriated for United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. « 3, 240, 053, 000. 00 



Total moneys appropriated for 3, 292, 736, 763. 04 

Moneys otherwise provided for (allotments by 
President of the United States to United States 
Shipping Board): 
National security and defense fund 1918 (act 

of April 17, 1917) : $27, Oil, 682. 84 

National security and defense fund, 1919 (act 
of July 1, 1918). 2, 500, 743. 43 

Total moneys otherwise provided for 29, 512, 426. 27 

Total moneys appropriated for and otherwise provided for. . 3, 322, 249, 17r . 31 

In addition to the foregoing, we quote in substance, extracts from acts having to do 

with appropriations: 

Fiscal year 1921: Substance of appropriation as shown in Public Document No. 246: 
Purposes of appropriations. — ^The expenses of the United States Shipping Board 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, during the ^cal year ending June 30, 1921 for — 

(1) Administrative purposes; 

(2) Payment of claims arising from (a) cancellation of contracts (6) damage charge j- 
(c) miscellaneous adjustments; 

j(3) Maintenance and operation of vessels; 

(4) Completing vessels now under construction; 



1 Salaries and expenses, 1922 (act of Mar. 4, 1921), 1459,000, not included as funds are not available until 
July 1,1921. 
s Act of June 16, 1921, $29,000,003 not included as fui^ds not available until June 1, 1921. 
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Shall be paid from the following sources: 

(1) Amount on hand July 1, 1920. 

(2) Moneys received from operations of ships. 

(3) $15,000,000, or less received from deferred payments on ships sold prior to June 
5, 1920. 

(4) $25,000,000, or less, from plant and material sold during fiscal year 1921. 

(5) $30,000,000, or less, from ships sold during fiscal year 1921. 

Section 1, merchant marine act of 1920. 

Sec. 14. That the net proceeds derived by the board prior to July 1, 1921, from 
any activities authorized by this act, or by the shipping act, 1916 or by the acts speci- 
fied in section 2 of this act, except such an amount as Qie board shall deem necessary 
to withhold as operating capital, for the purposes of section 12 thereof, and for the 
insurance fund authorized in section 10 thereof, and for the construction loan fund 
authorized in section 11 thereof, shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the board and may be expended by it, within the limits of the 
amounts heretofore or hereafter authorized, for the construction, requisitioning, or 
purchastQg of vessels. 

After July 1, 1921, such net proceeds, less such an amount as may be authorized 
annually by Congress to be withheld as operating capital, and less sUch sums as may 
be needed for such insurance and construction loan funds, shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. The board shall, as rapidly 
as it deems advisable, withdraw investment of Government funds made during the 
emergency under the authority conferred by the acts or parts of acts repealed by 
section 2, of this act and cover the net proceeds thereof into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

P^al year 1922, stibstance of appropriation as shown in public document No. 389: 

Purposes of appropriation. — ^The expenses of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, during fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, for — 

(1) Administrative purposes; 

(2) Payment of claims arising from, (a) cancellation of contracts, (6) damage charges, 
(e) miscellaneous adjustments; 

(3^ Maintenance and operation of vessels; 

(4) Completing vessels now under construction; 

(5) Carry out merchant marine act. , 
Shall be paid from the following sources: 

(1) Amount on hand July 1, 1921; 

(2) Moneys received from operations of ships; 

(3J $55,000,000 or less received from (a) deferred payments and ships sold prior 
to March 4, 1921; (b) plant and material sold during fiscal year 1920; (c) ships sold dur- 
ing fiscal year 1922. 

Mr. Laskeb. When you bring that up may I pomt out to you as 
an economic fact that the money we have received in freights and 
passenger money is, looking at it from a national standpoint, largely 
profit, oecause it represents money that we would have had to pay 
to foreign countries if we had not operated our own boats. That is 
not sophistry but it is one of the very great reasons for this fleet. 

The Chairman. We simply wish a picture so that a layman can 
see what has been appropriated, what we have put into the fleet, and 
what has been lost. 

Mr. Laskeb. Let me give it to you in this way: Suppose it cost us . 
in a year $600,000,000 to operate. 

Mr. Buchanan. We are not talking about years; we want the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Laskeb. I will come to the whole thing. Suppose in any 
one year it cost us $600,000,000 to operate and we took m $300,000,- 
000. Our loss would seemingly be $300,000,000, but from a national 
standpoint we would have been nothing out because we would have 
had to pay $300,000,000 to some foreign country for this service. 

Mr. Buchanan. We understand that and Congress will understand 
that. We just want the figures. • 
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Mr. Kbllby. Of course, the thing in which we are interested now 
is the disposition of the request for $100,000,000, and to do that we 
have got to know what shape this concern was in on the 1st day of 
July fnd why the money is needed. ^ 

Mr. Byens. It seems to me we should know the amount of cash 
on hand that is unobligated. 

Mr. Kelley. The form of this statement is very simple, and I 
think if the chairman will follow it we can get the information very 
well. 

Mr. Lasker. We were over obligated by $17,000,000 on the 1st of 
July, as I showed you yesterday. 

Mr. Byrns. So you had no cash on hand that was not obligated ? 

Mr. Lasker. No; we were $17,000,000 shy. 

Mr. Montgomery. On operations we were shy $17,000,000, but 
we had a free balance on construction. 

Mr. Lasker. But it was obligated. 

Mr. Byrns. And that was the result of the appropriation in the 
deficiency bill of $36,000,000. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. And $25,000,000. 

Mr. Byrns. The $25,000,000 was appropriated for this fiscal year, 
but I was speaking of the amount of cash on hand which was imob- 
ligated on July 1, and I have understood Mr. Lasker to say that you 
had no actual cash on hand of any kind when you take into con- 
sideration your obligations. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION, JULY 15, 1921. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. This statement was worked down to July 15, and 
it shows that the money available on the construction side was 
$33,350,000, against which there were outstanding obligations of 
$11,800,000, and that left $21,500,000 of free cash on the construction 
side. On the operating side we had $14,600,000 of a balance, and we 
had outstanding obligations of $31,300,000, which showed a de- 
ficiency; that is, obligations in excess of cash, of $16,700,000. In 
addition to that, there was $1,626,000, which was available for all 
purposes of the corporation, so that talong the whole cash, including 
construction and operation, we had a balance of only $6,408,000. 

The Chairman. On the 1st of July ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. On the 15th of July. 

Mr. Lasker. We tried to bring it up to date. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 1921. 

The Chairman. This statement shows that on the 30th of June, 
1920, you had $116,000,000 on hand. 

Mr. Montgomery. That is right. 

The C^iRMAN. And you received cash withdrawals from appro- 
priations of $99,000,000 during the year; sales of vessels, $20,000,000: 
sales of materials, supplies, real estate, etc., $36,000,000; sales oi 
Liberty bonds, $2,000,000; collection of War Department, $106,- 
000,000, making $164,000,000. Custodian receipts, forfeited deposits, 
refunds, loans, advances, etc., $37,000,000; interest and discoimt, 
$4,000,000; making a total of $304,000,000, or a total, with the 
unexpended balance on June 30, 1920, of $420,000,000. Then you 
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deduet ex-peudiiairds as: per annexed schedule, which appears on the 
next page, $384,000,000, and cash balance, June 30, 1921, $36,000,000. 
Accordmg to this statement that was distributed something in this 
form: Construction, vessels, $159,000,000; vessel equipment, $2,- 
000,000, and dry docks and marine railways, $4,000,000, a total of 
$165,000,000; operations and general expenses, $130,000,000; ad- 
vances, $15,000,000, and other items, $74,000,000, making a total of 
$384,000,000. Now, the total expenses appear to have been for 
1921, operating expenses, $130,000,000. 

Mr. Lasker. Do you mean operating loss or expense ? 

The Chairman. \wo; expense. 

Mr. Lasker. No; let me correct that. That is an operating loss i 

of $130,000,000. 

Mr. Kelley! No; that is the total operating cost. ^ 

Mr. Lasker. No; there are other items that must go into that. % 

The Chairman. That shows a total loss or total expense of 
$136,000,000. 

Mr. Montgomery. I do not know how you could express it that 
way, because the $55,000,000 must also be taken into consideration. 
Just as I have stated here, there are three items that may be called 
operations, because the $55,000,000 has not yet been distributed, the 
$17,000,000 has not yet been distributed, and $48,000,000 is the 
other operating item. 

Mr. Lasker. You are getting me confused. What is the operating 
loss? 

Mr. Montgomery. There is one item detailed of $49,000,000 to 
which there should be added $17,000,000 for fuel and oil not yet 
allocated and to which there should be added at least some part of 
the $55,000,000 of general administration not yet allocated. 

The Chairman. Y ou do not know how much of it ? 

Mr. Lasker. Do you mean to say we have no othelr expenses ? 

Mr. Montgomery. Advances to foreign oflEices represent some 
part of that. 

Mr. Byrns. It was stated here by Admiral Benson as late as 
May 27 that the losses were running at the rate of between four and 
five million dollars per month. 

Mr. Montgomery. This would be something less than $136,000,000. 

Mr. Lasker. But not expenses — that is loss. 

The Chairman. That is what we are figuring on. 

Mr. Lasker. I understood you to say expenses. 

The Chairman. I made a mistake in that. We reached the 
conclusion from .the statement, or you reached it, that there was 
$136,000,000 loss in the operations of the Shipping Board for 1921. 

Mr. Lasker. That is as near a guess as we can make from the kind 
of books they kept. 

The Chairman. I judge, then, from these figures before us that 
the estimate of $100,000,000 for appropriation has been based largely 
on these figures. 

Mr. Montgomery. The $136,000,000 does not include general 
overhead expenses or general administrative expenses. 

The Chairman. That would be $18,000,000 a year, according to 
the statement of Mr. Lasker yesterday. 

Mr. Lasker. That is what we have been told. 
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Mr. Montgomery. We do not iiiclude in that repairs and lay-ups. 

The Chairman. That is a part of it. All of that is in here. 

Mr. Montgomery. It is not a part of the $136,000,000. 

Mr. Byrns. I can not reconcile these figures to the statement made 
to the committee, as I have stated, as late as May 27. Admiral 
Benson stated at that time that the losses were between four and five 
milhon dollars per month. Then I recall that in a previous hearing 
before this committee, it was stated to the committee, although I caQ 
not say by whom, that for the period of three months in the last fiscal 
year, the losses amounted to $18,000,000, which would be at the rate 
of $6,000,000 per month, or $72,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Lasker. I can not be responsible for any statement I did not 
make. 

Mr. Byrns. Of course, you are not responsible for that statement. 

Mr. Lasker. I can not understand how those figures could be 
reached. We have a statement of the recent losses, which we will 
put in the record. I have only been taught to deal with money in 
the bank. 

Mr. Buchanan. Can it be said that those losses occurred in the 
one year of 1921 ? 

Mr. Montgomery. Those figures make up $200,000,000 of general 
losses and expenses. This $18,000,000 is on account of receiverships. 

The Chairman. You do not call that a loss, do you ? 

Mr. Montgomery. We think so. They are receivers' certificates. 

Mr. Lasker. I understand that they nave had cases of receiver- 
ships where they laid off the boats in which the cost of laying off 
boats was many times greater than the amount you could realize 
from the boats. ^ 

Mr. Byrns. You might realize something from those advances. 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir; not from the type that I am speaking of. 

Mr. Kelley. Where is that $55,000,000 ? Let us have an analysis 
of those figures. 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Chairman, $200,000,000 would be the figures on 
all operations. Two hundred milHon dollars loss is the figure last 
year. One hundred and thirty-six million dollars is for the physical 
operations, but there are two kinds of operation^. We have there 
the physical operations and the entire operations, and they figure up 
to $200,000,000. 

Mr. !bYRNS. I do not know what is the distinction. 

Mr. Lasker. The physical operations mean the actual running of 
the boats, and the general operations include such items as general 
administrative expenses. We have been carrying oil, that item 
being $17,000,000, under general operating expenses, but improperly 
so, to my mind. However, they have done it. Then, they nave 
carried the advances to foreign oflGlces as general operating expenses. 
They have carried the expenses of recefverships under that head, 
which is perfectly correct. All of these other items go to make up 
the total operating expenses. In round figures, $200,000,000 is the 
amount. Is that right, Mr. Tweedale ? 

Mr. Tweedale. i believe so. 

Mr. Lasker. Those are the figures shown by Mr. Tweedale's 
books, as nearly as the outside auditors can confirm them. 

The Chairman. The general operating expenses were $346,000,000, 
or that is what these figures show. The .operating revenue was 
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$297,000,000, and when you deduct that from $346,000,000 you have 
left $49,000,000, which is the shortage, according to this statement. 
Then, you have repair and lay-up expenses amounting to $40,000,000, 
which should be added to the $49,000,000. Then, on top of that 
you have salaries, operations in general, and overhead, amounting 
to $16,000,000. Then you have an item of traveling expenses, oflGlce 
supphes, expenses of advertising, telephone, cables, etc., amounting 
to $8,000,000. 

Mr. Montgomery. That is the general expense. 

The Chairman. That is not included in the $15,000,000 item? 

Mr. Montgomery. No, sir; the $15,000,000 is salaries. 

The Chairman. Those items make up $112,000,000. Then, you 
have fuel and oil, which are carried as general expenses, amounting to 
$18,000,000 making a total of $130,000,000. Then you have the 
item of advances to receivers for the purchase of vessels, etc., and 
foreign agents, amounting to $15,000,000, which is to be added to 
the $130,000,000. Then, you have custodian receipts, etc., amounting 
to $56,000,000. That does not go into it, does it? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir. It should because we expect the loss. 

The Chairman. That would be $200,000,000. 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir; that is the figure. 

Mr. Laseer. I want to say as to a lot of those figures, that I do not 
know whether we should have such a tremendous loss as that. I do 
not believe we have had enough high-priced men of the right type to 
enable us to know. I want to emphasize the statement that unless 
I am put out, I will put in some high priced men, who, compared with 
what they ought to save in the matter of efficiency, represent the 
cheapest men m the world. 

analysis of expenditures, 1921. 

The Chairman. Tell us what constitutes the activities that enter 
into this $55,000,000, at the top of Schedule A ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. There is an expenditure of $200,000 for plant and 
property, and $526,000 for housing under construction. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say that they are constructing 
houses now ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. No, sir; these are obligations for houses that have 
not been closed up before. They have not finished the contracts. 

Mr. Lasker. That is all over with now, is it not ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. There is an item of $5,000 for trans- 
portation project. 

The Chairman. What does transportation project mean ? Does 
that mean a railroad ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Railroads, street cars and things of that kind, 
running into plants. 

The Chairman. This is not an activitv that was going on last year ? 

ISfr. TwEEDALE. No, sir; it was paid last year. The next is an 
item of $1,877,000 for deferred charges. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by deferred charges ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Those are" items of a Kind that we have coming in 
and of which we have not made a final disposition on the books from 
a cash viewpoint. 

The Chairman. In general, what does that mean ? 
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Mr. TwEEDALE. I can not tell you, definitely. There is an item 
of $82,000 for storeroom and slop chest. 

The Chairman. What does that mean ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Those are items on board ship, consisting of sup- 
plies on board ship, or storeroom items. 

The Chairman. Supplies for the ship ? 

Mr TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. The next item is freight and cartage, 
$285,- 00. 

Th^ Chairman. Does that cover transportation to the ship of sup- 
plies Cor the ship ? 

Mr.f TwEEDALB. Most of that is made up of transportatiop charges 
for supplies and material delivered. 

The Chairman. Delivered to yards in connection with the con- 
struction of ships ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Delivered to the ships. 

The Chairman. To ship in operation ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, su-: to smps in operation. The next item is 
refund and overpayment, $2,000; commissions, $9,000 

The Chairman (interposing). Do you mean by that that somebody 
overpaid you $2,000? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. No, sir; it was overpaid to them and they refunded 
it. These are expenditures. It came in as a custodian receipt and 
we paid it. 

Mr. Kelley. And you are entitled to get it back ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. No, sir; a deposit was taken, but it was a custo- 
dian receipt, where for some purpose we took this sum and held it to 
be paid out afterwards. 

The Chairman. You had to refund it ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. The next item is commissions, $9,000. 

The Chairman. What does that maen. 

Mr. Tweed ALE. I can not explain that. It was a commission of 
some kind or other. The next item is deposit on purchase of vessels, 
$43,000; propeller suspense, $88,000. 1 can not tell you what 
that is without an analysis, which wiU be available when the monthly 
accounts are received from the district offices. 

The Chairman. It looks to me as though you should be able to 
find out what that is. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is an item that runs in the propeller suspense 
account, which is an active account, for moneys we have actually paid 
out on account of suspense items. 

The Chairman. In what sense do you use the word *' propeller" 
there? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That account takes care of the propeller work of 
the ships. We have a good many defective propellers, and items of 
that kind are in this constant account. That item was paid out of 
that account, it being for the purchase of propellers to be carried in 
stock for repair work. 

The next item is $452,000 for advance to masters. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. TwBEDALE. The masters take certain moneys with them aboard 
the ships, and we never make a settlement or payment of the pay roll 
of the crew imtil they come back. The advances are made to the 
masters, so that they can make advances to the men on occasions, or 
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when a master is going into a foreign port there are certain port fees 
that he must pay direct. 

The Chairman. He renders a detailed statement? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir; and we check it up and balance it. Then 
there is an item of $129,000 for payment of unclaimed wages, and that 
item, of course, explains itself. The next item is $8,000 for payment 
of unclaimed salvage. When a salvage is made, the men on board 
the ship are entitled to a certain part of it. 

The Chairman. You have an item of $228,000 for recoverable dis- 
bursements. What does that mean ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Those are disbursements that have been made and 
which we contemplate will be recovered. 

The Chairman, So that is an asset ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. It may be and it may not be. 

Mr. Lasker. That should read '' possibly recoverable.'' 

The Chairman. For the division of supply and sales you have an 
item of $8,000. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Tweedale. Those are miscellaneous expenditures in connec- 
tion with supplies and sales. 

The Chairman. You do not know what relation that item has to 
the operations of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. Tweedale. I can not tell you that. 

The Chairman. You have an item of $8,000 for alien income tax 
deposited. , 

Mr. Tweedale. Under the law there are certain items we are 
required to collect, such as income taxes, and those are income taxes 
we have collected. We collect them and turn them over. 

The Chairman. You turn them over to the Treasury? 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that was just 

Mr. Tweedale (interposing) . A custodian receipt. 

• 

SUPERCARGO. 

The Chairman. You have an item of $539,000 for supercargo 
allotments? 

Mr. Tweedale. That item you mention is paid out for the main- 
tenance of supercargoes. 

The Chairman. Tell me about supercargoes. What is a supei- 
cargo ? What does he do ? Is he simply a clerk on board ship ? 

Mr. Tweedale. I will ask Mr. Keene to answer that. 

Mr. Keene. The name ^^ supercargo," as applied to our men, is 
really a misnomer. He is really a captain's clerk. 

The Chairman. Is it possible that you pay $539,000 for super- 
cargoes during a single year ? 

Mr. Keene. Yes, sir. That would have averaged, with, say, 
900 ships in operation, a supercargo on each ship. 

The Chairman. How much pay do they get? 

Mr. Keene. $175 per month. 

The Chairman. Does each captain have one of those men ? 

Mr. Keene. No, sir. There are certain trades which do not have 
them. But I was mentioning the average for a figure. We have 
cut them down very materially at the present time. 
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The Chairman. Does he have any function to perform that has 
to do with the cargo on board ship ? 

Mr. Kjeene. a part of his work is checking the cargo in and out. 

The Chairman. The next item is taxes, $156,000. What does 
the Shipping Board pay taxes on ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. I know of one case in point. I know that in the 
case of the Hog Island Yard we took over certain ground on which 
we had to pay the taxes to the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman. I thought that the Government never took any 
ground over xmtil it was free from taxes. 

Mr. Tweed ALE. This case I mention was a contested case, but 
finally we had to pay the tax. In addition to that, there are a great 
many houses and housing projects which come under separate 
corporations where we had to pay the taxes. 

sir. Buchanan. The tax was already due on them before taking 
them over? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. We collected a great many taxes, and had to pay 
them over. In other words, there were housmg projects not directly 
under the Emergancy Fleet Corporation, but under private corpora- 
tions in which we had an interest. • 

The Chairman. You collected the taxes from the occupants and 
turned them over to the legal authorities ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have an item of $9,000 for water rents ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is the same thing. 

The Chairman. That comes under the same category? 

Mr. TwEEDALB. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is, material for repair and renewals,: 
$7,000. What does that mean? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That means miscellaneous items. 

The Chairman. The next item is construction costs, $3,000. What 
does that mean ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. I can not tell from that account whether that is for 
construction of ships or parts of ships, or whether it is a part of the 
construction cost of housing. I think it is very likely to be the con- 
struction cost of housing. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by the item of rent refund, 
$2,000 ? 

Mr. TwBEDALE. That occurs where there is an adjustment of 
rent, in housing projects. 

The Chairman. You have an item of $1,000 for key refund ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is a deposit put up for the same thing. We 
reouire them to make a deposit for the keys. 
i The Chairman. What do you mean by the item of $28^000 for 
unseciu'ed loans ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. From what I know, that is payment made, or is a 
loan that was made on account of construction, not Seciu-ed. 

The Chairman. We paid that out to somebody. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir; in connection with the construction of 
ships. 

The Chairman. Is that collectible ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir; I think that perhaps is. It is possible, 
anyhow. 
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The Chairman. You have an item of $1,116,000 for service afees 
materials. What is that for? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is a construction item. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by the item of $35,000 fojn 
return sale of vessels ? xt 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is money we collected on account of the^ 
ships. 

The Chairman. Do you have to return it? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir; in making settlements. 

The Chairman. You have an item here of $121,000 for foreign 
exchange ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That comes in foreign exchange. We have to pay 
that diflference. 

The Chairman. Did you have to pay that difference in paying it 
over there, or what? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. It cost US that much in the exchange. 

The Chairman. You have an item of $33,000 for the construction 
of oil tanks ? 

Mr. Keene. They are spread pretty well over the world. 

The'CHAiRMAN. For other disbursements, you have an item of 
$49,000,000. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is an item accumulated on suspense and trial 
balances that we have received from the various district disbursing 
officers. 

Mr. Laseer. I want to call the attention of the con^mittee to the 
fact that here we have inherited an item of $49,000,000 on which we 
can not get a breakdown. When you gentlemen ask us to make a 
prediction for the future, this is the crux. 

Mr. Montgomery. This is up to July 1, and a private business 
would not have had it by this time. This is up to July 1, 1921. 
This is for the year ending July 1, 1921, or that is what we are asking 
for, and a private business would not have that by this time. 

Mr. Lasker. Why not ? 

Mr. Montgomery. Because there is not the physical time to make 
up the accounts and to make the analyses. 

Mr. Lasker. When you ask this new board for an estimate, ' we 
are confronted by the fact that they can not account for $49,000,000. 
When you ask us to give you a prediction of the future, it is almost 
impossible to do it until we have those figures. For one reason or 
another, you can not get those things. 

SHIP TONNAGE IN OPERATION. 

Mr. Kblley. How many tons of shipping did you have in operation 
last year ? 

Mr. TwEBDALE. Five and a haK milUons. 

Mr. Kelley. Five and a half million tons ? 

Mr. Lasker. He asked you how many tons were in operation last 
year. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is the present status. I can not tell you 
that, because it varies. I have a statement here as of July 23, and 
the average was 712 ships, with a tonnage of 5,606,000. 

Mr. Lasker. We had over 1,000 ships in operation at one time. 

Mr. Kelley. What would be the average for the year ? 
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Mr. Keene. I have that in my records, and I could put it in the 
to ©cord. 



8iul vessels in service by months dvHng the first and second halves of the fiscal year 
ending June SO, 1921; with the average for each period and^or the year, includes vessels 
chartered in service and assigned ana excluding vessels tied up and inactive. 



JULY, 1820, TO DECEMBER, 1920. 



Month. 



July 

August 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 

Av^age per month first 6 months 

JANUARY, 1921, TO JUNE, 1921. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

Ifey 

June 

Average per month last 6 months 

Average per month for the fiscal year 




Dead- 
weight 
tons. 



7,948,318 
7^973,942 
8,111,095 
8,094,863 
8,248,213 
7,646,427 
8,003,810 




7,457,816 
7,015,829 
5,936,040 
5,261,188 
5,206,068 
5,259,032 
6,022,662 
7,013,238 



Mr. Kelley. I wish to talk about it. 

Mr. Tweed ALE. Have you any idea what it is, Mr. Keene ? 

Mr, Kelley. Would it be about 7,000,000 tons ? 

Mr. Keene. It would be more than that. 

Mr. Kelley. Would it be 8,000,000 tons ? 

Mr: Keene. Anything I coiild give would be a guess. It might be 
seven, eight, or ten million tons. 

Mr. Kelley. Run it up to the outside figure of 10,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Lasker. Take 9,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Kelley. On all of your ships you operated you took in 
$297,033,777 from receipts or from operating revenues ? 

Mr. Lasker. I think I can give vou the figures you want. There 
was emplpyed in the first six months of the operatmg year 8,185,860 
deadweight tons. 

Mr. KSlley. For the last six months it was less. 

Mr. Lasker. They made an estimate of 5,800,000 tons. 



operating cost per ton. 

Mr. Kelley. Half of that would be about six and a half million 
tons or seven million tons, taking round numbers, for the year. 
You have taken in $297,000,000 from revenue and receipts, and you 
have a deficit of $200,000,000. That would make $497,000,000, 
which would represent the operating cost of the year for 7,000,000 
tons, or $70 per ton. Is that possible ? 

Mr. Lasker. $70 per ton per year ? 

Mr. Kelley, Yes; $70 per ton per year for a 10;000-ton ship 
would be $700,000 per ship. . • 
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Mr. TwEEDALE. But what you are doing is to figure on the whole 
business of operating, and, as Mr. Lasker said yesterday, the expense? 
of tying up a boat is almost as ^eat as operating it. 

Mr. Kelley. You have that included ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Does that eliminate tie-ups ? 

Mr. Kelley. That does not amount to much. That is only a 
small item. You have a cost of $700,000 per ship of 10,000 tons. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. You are taking that from a cash basis, and that 
does not represent the facts; but that is the only way we have it at 
the present time. As a matter of fact, there may be credits not 
represented at all in there. 

Mr. Kelley. What are they ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. There are items in the account that we have not 
gotten on the books or that have no come in yet. There is outstand- j 

mg freight, for instance, that must be collected. \ 

Mr. Kelley. How much would that amount to ? 

Mr. Tweedale. I can not tell you definitely, but all of those things 
come in. 

Mr. Kelley. But the fact is that it cost $70 per ton. Now you. 
say there are certain items there which are not accounted for. I have 
been informed by shippers that 

Mr. Lasker (interposing) . You had better let us see if we can not 
get a little more on that. 

Mr. Kelley. I do not see how it is possible to spend $70 a ton. 

Mr. Lasker. The new board took this oyer July 1. They are only 
human beings. These things are in such shape that it may be months- 
before we can find out about that. 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Keene, is it possible that $70 a ton is the correct 
figure for operation of the fleet ? 

Mr. Keene. No, sir; but we have 1,700 and more ships, including- 
the wooden ships. 

Mr. Kelley. Are you practical shipping men ? A practical ship- 
ping man said yesterday that $8 a ton was a good charge. 

Mr. Lasker. If he said that, he avoided referring to the fact that 
fehe ship went to other pomts. 

Mr. Kelley. It would cost more if they had to reprovision, but 
not ten times as much. This is a terrible indictment of your accounts. 

Mr. Byrns. I gathered from the reading of the figures by the chair- 
man that at least $55,000,000 of this $200,000,000 deficit is under 
construction, housing, and refunding of deposits; you would not 
charge that up to operating expenses? 

Mr. Buchanan. There was some construction and taxes, that would 
not amount to very much. 

The Chairman. $360,000,000 was the operating expense. 

Mr. Lasker. How do you get $70 ? 

The Chairman. By dividing $490,000,000 by 7,000,000. 

Mr. Lasker. The cost of operating the fleet, or for some other 
items ? 

The Chairman. It includes some other items; $297,000,000 of 
operating revenue. 

Mr. Kelley. That is what they took in ? 

The Chairman. Yes; $200,000,000 of loss. Those two items are 
put together. 
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Mr. TwEEDALE. That does not all pertain to the fleet: that was 
the general loss. 

Mr. Lasker. You are talking of physical operation. Every busi- 
ness has to pay expenses for physical operation. 

Mr. Kelley. Then it would show here ? 

Mr. Lasker. About $136,000,000. 

Mr. Kellet. That did not include a lot of other things. 

Mr. Lasker. I can not straighten out these figures, I can not 
understand them, and can not make you understand them; but from 
the 1st of July we are trying to get this thing in shape. I can not 
make head nor tail out of it. We lose all our time trying to explain 
these figures, and it will leave a week^s work unattended to. 

The Chairman. If you take $297,000,000 of revenue and then 
$130,000,000 of loss and add $15,000,000 for foreign officers, etc., 
and $55,000,000, which you say will be charged, that makes 
$497,000,000. Then, if you take the $48,000,000 out of that, that 
we do not think should go in 

Mr. Lasker (interposmg) . Have you put in any expenses besides 
for ph^ical operation ? 

Mr. Kelley. The construction was separate; we do not figure that. 

Mr. Lasker. But you must figure the home and foreign pavroU. 

Mr. EIellet. Anything that had anything to do with the neet. 

Mr. Lasker. That is not physical operation. I understand there 
are two different items, general operatmg expenses and the physical 
operating expenses, and you must separate tnem. 

The Chairman. You must separate them. 

Mr. Lasker. I am getting able men to undertake this work, and 
it may be six months and it may be a year until we have it in hand. 
It will be two years before we can show anything as to the operating 
loss, and then it will probably take another year. 

Mr. Buchanan. The overhead charges should be divided among 
other activities of the board, other than operating expenses. 

The Chairman. If you take the receipts and divide them by 
7,000,000, then you get $40 ? 

Mr. Lasker. i imagine you might. I do not know. Mr. Keene, 
please tell us the figures on a 10,000-ton boat, the average cost of 
physical operation ? 

Mr. EJEENE. Including the crews' wages on board and the supplies, 
and not including any msurance, repairs, interest, depreciation, or 
overhead of any kind it is $700 a day. 

Mr. Lasker. For an American-owned boat that, you see, would- 
be $252,000 a year. The new Shipping Board is trying to get it down 
to the right cost, but it will take a long time; I do not know. 

The Chairman. According to the figures you say that it will cost 
$252,000 a year to operate a 10,000-ton ship. That excludes insur- 
ance, repairs, depreciation, interest, overhead, and office expenses. 
That makes $25 a ton. 

Mr. Lasker. I do not think the figures you have there include any 
depreciation ? 

The Chairman. They do not. That leaves $45 a ton for the other 
things. 

Mr. Lasker. Those figures will not agree. 

The Chairman. Is there any way that we can get a statement ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keene. I can get you a statement and have it for the record 
to-morrow. 

July 30, 1921. 
Subject: Operating costs. 

Complying with your request would advise that the average yearly vessel expense, 
including wages, subsistence, fuel, miscellaneous expense, and fixed charges (mainte- 
nance 50 cents per dead-weight tonnage month; overhead J cent per dead-weight 
tonnage day; insurance 3i per cent per annum on valuation of $100), omitting port 
and cargo charges and expenses, as reflected by preliminary reports on voyage results 
submitted by managing agents is $348 , 804 . 95 . 

Based on 603 voyages of vessels of various tonnages, distributed costs per dead- 
weight tonnage year are as follows: 

Wages $8.4029 

Subsistence. : 2. 7681 

Fuel : 13.8104 

Miscellaneous expense 4. 0908 

Fixed charges 11.3242 

Total vessel expense average 40. 3964 

C. P. Stone, Staff Assistanu 

Mr. Lasker. That statement, when it is put in the record, should 
not influence you as the opinion of the new board. We do not know 
whether that statement is worth the paper it is written on. The cash 
condition shows the amount of cash that we need for the immediate 
six months. 

Mr. Kjelley. That is assuming that you are going to expend $70 
a ton ? 

Mr. Laskeb. You have that wrong. There are other expenses 
besides the physical operation. 

Mr. Kelley. The entire expenses ? 

Mr. Laskeb. It may be 90 days before we can get anything in hand. 
Running on the old system we have a loss. It will take some months 
to correct that. 

BASIS OF FOBMER DEFICIENCY ESTIMATE. 

Mr* Bybns. I am sure the committee, particularly the chairman, 
will be called upon to explain the discrepancy between the request 
that is made now and the request that was made by the committee as 
late as May. 

Mr. Laskeb. What was the request ? 

Mr. Byens. The request at that time was for $50,000,000 for the 
next six months, that $21,000,000 of that would be devoted to 
operation and the balance to overhead aud administrative expenses, 
and then a certain amoimt to the settlement of claims, but of the 
$50,000,000 it was stated and repeatedly emphasized by Admiral 
Benson that only $21,000,000 would be needed for operating expenses 
during the six months from July 1. 

Mr. Laskeb. No; that was physical operation, 

Mr. Btbns. He said for operating expenses. The total amount 
asked was $50,000,000. 

Mr. Laskeb. If they did not ask for what was needed they sold 
assets to get the money. 

Mr. Bybns. But under the law as it exists to-day they could not 
use the assets. 
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' Mf. Laskek. I do not know whether Admiral Benson understands 
accountancy or not. 

Mr. Bybns. Mr. TVeedale was present. 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Tweedale was there when I came. I do not say 
that they need over $50,000,000; but that is the best information 
which Mr. Montgomery, after an investigation of the facts, has been 
able to give me, and Mr. Tweedale confirms it to us. I think it is a 
modest request. If we do not need the amount of money, we are 
goin^ to return it to the Treasury. I think my whole attitude should 
convmce you that I have not tned to fool you. 

Mr. Byrns. I did not indicate anything of that sort. 

Mr. Lasker. I do not want it to appear that I have been engagecji 
at a salary of $12,000 a year to be a muckraker. I do not know how 
they arrived at these figures, and I doubt if they know. 

Mr. Keixby. Can Mr. Tweedale give us any kind of an idea at all, 
based on past experience, of the things that have been included iji.the 
-statement of July 1 ? 

Mr. Tweedale. The theory on which Admiral Benson said that 
he would need the $50,000,000 was $55,000,000 which they would get 
out of material would be available. Iliat made $105,000,000. 

Mr. Byrns. It is stated here that you do not expect to make any 
.sales ? 

Mr. Tweedale, That is true. 

Mr. Byrns. So, I assmne that the statement was made with that 
idea? 

Mr. Lasker. Admiral Benson took it for granted that he could 
make the sales. 

Mr. Kelley. He knew the state of the market. 

The Chairman. We wiU be furnished with a statement of the cost 
of operating the ships and the number of tons in service? 

Mr. Kjbbne. The number of tons in service over the last fiscal year; 
yes, sir. 

METHOD OF ACCOUNTING FOR VOYAGES. 

The Chairman. Mr. Tweedale can answer this question. What 
method is in eflFect for accounting for voyages both as to receipts and 
expenditures? 

Mr. Tweedale. That statement is very clearly set out; the whole 
history is set out in this pamphlet. 

The Chairman. Please mark it and have it inserted in the record. 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to by Mr. Tweedale follows:) 

accounting system, division op operations. 

1. In this outline managing agents, opeiators, or managers wiU be referred to as 
-agents and the United States Shipping JBoard Emergency Fleet Corporation as the 
•corporation. 

2. A separate set of books are maintained by all agents of the corporation, in which 
are recorded sdl accounts receivable, accounts pavable, expense accounts, revenue 
accounts, and any other accounts necessary to reflect all transactions in connection 
with the operation of the corporation's vessels. 

3. The agents also keep a separate trust fund out of which all disbursements on 
^account of vessels operated for the corporation are paid and to which all remittances 
^received on account of collections of revenue and other receipts are deposited. 

61205—21 ^11 
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4. Trutl balftnces and supporting scheduleB are sttbmitted monthly b}^ the agents 
to the corporation. A daily statement of trust-fund cadi is also submitted to the 
treasurer of the corporation, so that he is at all times cognizant of the financial con« 
dition of the agents. The trust fund is subject to the dieck of the treasurer of the 
corporation as. well as the agent. 

5. Separate accounts are maintrined for the operating expenses and revenues ol 
each voyage of each vessel under operation by the agent. 

6. All expenses incurred and revenue earned by the agent for the corporation are 
audited at the offices of the agents by the corporation auditors. Audit of disburse 
ments incurred and receipts earned m Europe is done by the general comptroller's 
auditing staff at London, who are familiar witli local conditions and practices. Alter 
these accounts are audited and found to be in order, the agents close out from their 
books the expenses and revenues of each vessel and vovage to the corporation. These 
accounts when submitted are supported with original documents covering disburse- 
ments and receipts and are taken upon the books of the corporation. 

7. From this it can be seen that tne books of the agents are designed to function as 
purely operating records, providing only for the necessary clearing accounts in which 

to record transactions of the corporation until transferred to the corporation, where the j 

final results are shown. Books and records of the agents are the property of the cor- | 

poration, who may, at any time, take same for audit or disposition. | 

8. All dealings and transactions having reference to accounting features with agents i 
are carried on through the general comptroller's representative in tiie district, the | 
district comptroller, who audits and settles accounts with the agents. ^ I 

9. All district offices of the corporation keep a separate set of books and records in I 
which are recorded accounts receivable, accounts payable, cash, expense accounts, 
revenue accounts, and other accounts necessary to reflect the transactions of the corpo- 
ration as carried on by the districts. 

10. All disbursements incurred and revenue received are closed out by the districts 
to the Washington office, where the final results are recorded and shown on the general 
books. 

11. Monthly reconciliations are prepared in the district offices reflecting the ac- 
counts of agents kept on the books of the corporation and the accounts of the corpora 
tion kept on the books of the agents. The reconciliations, together with the reports 
submitted by the agents, enable the corporation to kno\^- the financial status at all 
times of the agents in so far as it affects the corporation. 

12. From the foregoing, it is evident that all transactions of the agents and dis- 
tricts and activities of the Division of Operations are finally reflected on the general 
books of the corporation at Washington. 

13. The general books of the Division of Operations carry all assets of the Division 
of Operations, properly classified (except the costs of ships, which are recorded on 
the books of Division of Construction of the corporation and the United States Ship- 
ping Board); the general expense of the Division of Operations, which is made up 
of the expenses for salaries, office supplies, and other administrative and overhead 
charges, segregated by departments of the Division of Operations; the expenses and 
revenues of each Vessel and voyage; liability accounts, i-eserve accounts, and other 
accoimts necessary to properly reflect the activities of the fleet and the Division of 
Operations. 

14. Separate accounts are maintained of operating revenues and expenses showing 
the gross revenue and gross expenses of each voyage or lay-up period of the various 
vessels in which the corporation has been interested, from which the net profit or loss 
of each vessel or voyage is det/onnined. 

15. The vessels and voyages are broken down by trades and tonnage, and the g:ros8 
rfi/enue and gross expenses segregated according to their nature, showing freight 
revenue, passenger revenue, cost ot wages, cost of fuel, food, maintenance, insurance, 
depreciation, etc. 

16. Depreciation at the present tima is accrued on all owned vessels at the arbitrary 
rate of 10 per cent per annum on a valuation of $200 per dead-weight ton for steel 
vessels and 12i per cent per annum on a valuation of $125 per dead-weight ton for 
wooden vessels. Depreciation is being charged against each vessel and voyage at the 
prescribed rate for the number of days that is consuined on a particular voyage; thus 
results are reflected showing the net profit or loss of each owned vessel and voyage 
before and after depreciation is charged. 

17. The corporation carries its own marine, collect freight, cargo insurance, so that 
no payments are made to outside underwriters. In this manner considerable saving 
nas been effected. Each vessel and voyage is charged with insurance on an arbitrary 
basis, which is considerably less than would be charged by outside companies^ 
Acainst the reserve thus created is chareed actual marine dapia^e or lose. 
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18. A balance sheet and profit and loes sheet is prepared by consolidating monthly 
trial balances submitted by agents, the districts, and the balance as reflected on the- 
general books. This statement reflects as closely as possible the«financial condition 
of the Division of Operations. 

19. In the preparation of a profit and loss statement of the Division of Operations 
as at any stated fiscal period, only the revenue and expenses on voyages completed 
to the date of the statement should be included. Expenses or revenue on uncom- 
pleted vo3rage8 would be shown as deferred items. The expenses and revenue on 
voyages begun during the period, but not finished until a subsequent period, would be 
included in a subsequent profit and loss statement. This procedure is necessary in 
order to obtain a proper reflection of results of completed operations. 

20. Profit and loss statements for voyages terminating prior to a specified date can 
not be prepared for several months after the completion of the voyages, due to the 
long delay entailed in securii^^ accountings for disbursements and revenue at foreign 
ports. 

The Chairman. You said that there were 6,000 voyages unac- 
counted for ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How far back do they run ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. My recollection is — that has been put into the 
record (see p. 124) — ^it was back to May 1, 1919, though the larger 
per cent apply to the period May 1, 1920, to July, 1921. 

The Chairman. Has anybody got any idea wnether we have any 
money coming to us from that source ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. We do not believe there is very much, if any, 
money. The money due is money which has been disallowed, as- 
stated. 

The Chairman. You do not know how much it is ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. We do not know how much it is, definitely. 

The Chairman. It would not be very large i 

Mr. TwEEDALE. No; because under the present system the money 
from the operators goes into a trust fund, and we watch that trust 
fund very closely. We audit it every month, and if there is surplus 
money we pull it in. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, it is fair to assume that yon 
have taken in all that is due ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. We have. Every operator is under bond, and we 
require an absolute accoimting on the work. 

training schools. 

The Chairman. Have we any men in training now for operating 
ships? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. In the navigational and engineering training school 
we had an average of 225 and in turbine training 289 during the 
fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Are we maintaining those training schools now? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. The navigational and engineering school is going 
on. 

The Chairman. Where are the schools located ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. I am informed that there are about 10 branches 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Buchanan. There is one in Boston; I remember that. . 

The Chairman. Does anybody know what it costs to train the men ?' 

Mr. Tweed ALE. We have arrangements with certain of the colleges* 
The recruiting service division advises me that the cost for train- 
ing a seaman is $385.26 and an oj£cer $107.05. 
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. The Chairman. I should like the aggregate cost for the fiscal year 
1921 and the estimated cost for the fiscal year 1922. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. The estimated cost for the fiscal year 1922 w 
$320;00b. I submit a statement for the fiscal year 1921. 

Statement of cash expenditures for administrative expense, by TnonthSf for fiscal year ended 

June $0, 1921, 





Total. 


1920 




1 
July. August. 

1 


Septem- 
ber. 


• 

October. 


Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 


General expense: 

Salaries 


$124,419.49 
188.81 


1 
$16,171.01114,598.17 

6. 90 10. 85 


114,134.94 
9.68 


$13,230.76 
34.78 


$13, 166. 43 
9.10 


$ll,9ia53 
12.92 


Less genera] expense re- 
funds 






Total administrative ex- 
pense — ^net 


124,232.68 


1 
16,164.11 14,586.32 


14,125.26 


13, 105. 98 


13, 157. 33 


11, 807. 61 








1921 




January. 


Febru- 
ary. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


General expense: 

Salaries --- 


S14,765.51 
102.58 


$9, 169. 80 


$9,384.64 


$2, 703. 34 


$2,593.02 


$2,503.34 


Less general expense refund 
Total administrative exp< 


s 




\ns«v— net.. 












14,662.93 


9, 169L 80 


9,384.64 


2,703.34 


2,593.02 


2,503.34 



Exhibit A. 
Summary of cash iruxyme and cash outgo by months from July 1, 1920, to June SO, t9tt, 





1920 




Total. 


July. 


August. 


September. 


October. 


November. 


Decem^ber. 


Cash income 
(ExWbitA-1). 

Cash outgo (Ex- 
hibit A-2).... 


$17,525,382.56 
6,907,152.50 


$2,074,623.82 
35,778.98 


$1,585,702.65 
34,395.18 


$3,567,364.76 
34,101.40 


$2,817,006.13 
185,832.86 


$654,714.44 
38,871.48 


$1,517,771.02 
37,55L77 


Excess cash in- 
come over 
.cash out^o 
(reverse in 
italic) 


10,618,229.97 


2,038,844.84 


1,651,307.47 


3,523,263.36 


2,631,173.27 


615,842.96 


1,480,210.25 





Cash income (Exhibit A-1) 

Cash outgo (Exhibit A-2) 

Excess ci^h income over cash 
outgo (reverse in italic) 



1921 



January. 



$2,139,725.45 
3,165,242.86 



1,026,617.41 



February. 



$826,953.06 
591,480.77 



235,472.29 



March. 



$541,906.31 
32,222.28 



509,684.03 



April. 



$1,154,840.01 
33,791.31 



1,121,048.70 



May. 



$216,845.74 
2,131.860.17 



1,916,014^ 



Juno. 



$437,029.17 
586,023.03 



148,094.38 
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Exhibit A-1. 
Summary statement of cash iruxymej by months j from July i, 19X0, to June 30, 19il. 



From appro- 
n.'iations 

Sales 

General expense 
refund 

MisceUaneous 

Grand total 
receipts 



Total. 



$405, 000. 00 
17,023,998.48 

66, 747. 25 
40,636.83 



1920 



July. 



$50,000.00 
2,019,699.05 

4,924.77 



17, 525, 382. 56,2, 074, 623. 82 1, 585, 702. 65 



August. 



$50,000.00 
1,534,468.16 

1,284.49 



September. 



$3, 556, 86a 19 
504.57 



3,557,364.76 



October. 



$76,000.00 
2,738,432.56 

3,673.57 



2,817,006.13 



November. 



$645,953.06 
8,761.38 



654, 714. 44 



December. 



$50,000.00 
1,467,771.02 



1,617,771.02 





1921 




January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


From appropriations 




$100,000.00 

664, 798. 55 

21,610.46 

40,544.05 

1 






$50,000.00 

163,026.62 

3,819.12 


$30, 000. 00 


Sales 


$2,137,903.48 

1,728.19 

92.78 


$640,661.00 
1,255.31 


$1, 147, 722. 29 
7, 117. 72 


406, 712. 60 


General expense refund 


1,216.67 


Misoellanedus 














Grand total receipts. 


2,139,72dw46 


826,963.06 


541,906.31 


1,154,840.01 


216,846.74 


437,929.17 



Exhibit A-2. 
Summary statement of cash outgo, by mxmths,from July 1, 19iO, to June SO, 19t1, 



Salaries. 



Total general expense. 

Other expense 

SbfaM 

Benind to appropristiOBS. . . . 
MisceUaneous 



Grand total disburse- 
ments 



1920 



Total. 



$284,933. 46 $25,083. 40 $23, 334. 34 
97,483.69 5,200.74 8,881.02 



382,417.16 
20,701.26 
140,87L82 
6,353,778.20 
0,38107 



0,007, 182. W 



July. 



August. 



90,883.23 32,200.20 
laOO 018.06 



4,874.77 



86,77&06 



1,180.87 



H3B0.18 



Septem- 
ber. 



$22,100.68 
11,427.16 



33,600.83 



504.67 



84,101.40 



October. 



$22,310.09 
7,081.96 



20,006.04 

820.38 

140, 17a 40 

14,887.14 



186,882.80 



Novem- 
ber. 



$21,880.13 
0,848.30 



28,728.40 



60&82 
0,034.17 



88,8n.48 



Decem- 
ber. 



$18,800.01 
0,364.27 



28,16a 28 
7."42 

"0,'384.'d7 



37,66L77 



Salaries.. 
Expanse 



Total general expense. 

Otfa«r expense , 

Ships 

Ranmd to appropriations 

Miscellaneous , 



1021 



J«nuary. 



$10,628.03 
12,018.10 



$20,183.22 
0,021.02 



32,440.10 
004.70 

laoo 

3,131,821.97 



Grand total disbursements 3,106,242.80 



Febru- 
ary. 



20,204.84 



121.60 
502,164.43 



601,4Sa77 



March. 



$10,437.00 
10, 62a 48 



20,068.14 

065.16 

63.08 

1,256.31 



April. 



$10,864.01 
7,466.68 



20,800.60 
14.00 



0,907.72 



32,222.281 33,791.31 



May. 



$19,933.88 
1,126.17 



21,060.05 
0,062.00 



2,103,8iai2 



2,131,860.17 



June. 



$52,300.02 
0,080.20 



50,296.31 
10,000.00 



610^728.22 



686,023.68 



Mr. Buchanan. Are these trainmg schools necessary now when 
we have this depression and there are so many people out of employ- 
ment ? I can well imagine how you needed the schools in time of war. 
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Mr. Ejsbne. That all comes under Oapt. Evans. I do not have a 
thing to do with that. 
Mr. TwBEDALE. Capt. Evans advises me as follows: 

We are maintaining training schools now for the purpose of raising the standard of 
the men abready holaing licenses; to give higher efficiency in the operation of the 
Government's snips. It is an advanced course in navigation. 

• 

The Chairman. Please tell us the total number of officers and 
men engaged in operating Shipping Board ships ? 

Mr. Keene. At the present time I can give you that. Officers, 
7,383; men, 29,329; a total of 36,712. 

The Chairman. I should like to ask, with merchant ships being 
tied up, is there any necessity for maintaining any kind of a training 
school for our ships ? Who is the man who can answer that question ? 

Air. Keene. That would be Capt. Evans, and he is not here. 

The Chairman. Where is he ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. He is in New York. I will get the information. 



ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, DIVISION OF OPERATIONS, 

The Chairman. Does anybody know what the administrative 
expenses of the division of operations amount to ? 

Mr. KIeene. That was turned over tA you yesterday. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. The overhead is $275,000 a month. I submit 
a statement applying to the fiscal year 1921 : 

Statement of cash expenditures for administrative expenses, by months, for fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1921. 



Salaries 

Less refunds. 



Net salaries. . 

Miscellaneous i 

Less refunds 



Net general ex- 
penses.. 



Grand total.. 



Total. 



$7, 789, 825. 29 
33, 370. 23 



7, 756,. 455. 06 



3, 920, 935. 92 
103, 878. 30 



3,817,057.62 



11,573,512.68 



1920 



July. 



$956, 822. 66 
3, 716. 32 



953, 106. 34 



364, 833. 89 
4, 257. 29 



350, 678. 60 



1,303,682.94 



August. 



$438,336.15 
1, 803. 43 



436, 532. 72 



325, 807. 19 
2, 001. 78 



323, 805. 41 



760, 338. 13 



September. 



$705,068. 48 
6,048.50 



699,019.98 



424, 457. 31 
2,207.54 



422, 249. 77 



1, 121, 269. 75 



October. 



$709,977.76 
3,290.33 



706,687.43 



391, 508. 66 
3, 256. 08 



. 388,252.58 



1,094,940.01 



November. 



$547,030.51 
6, 229. 68 



540,800.83 



474, 733. 48 
1, 779. 83 



472,953.65 



1,013,754.48 



December. 



$956, 791. 76 
3, 596. 76 



963,195.00 



380,001.81 
53, 181. 18 



326, 820. 63 



1,280,015.63 



Salaries 

Less refunds. 



Net salaries. 



Miscellaneous 1. 
Less refunds... 



Net general expenses. 
Grand total 



1921 



January. 



$367, 556. 51 
975.00 



366, 581. 51 



240, 725. 92 
3,363.58 



237, 362. 34 



603, 943. 85 



February. 



$645, 192. 50 
5, 239. 28 



639,953.22 



267, 457. 78 
2, 879. 08 



264, 578. 70 



904, 531. 92 



¥ 



arch. 



$648, 380. 14 
253.50 



643, 126. 64 



293, 483. 64 
4, 895. 59 



288, 588. 05 



931, 714. 69 



April. 



$838,872.20 
487.77 



838^384.43 



372,306.69 
10,354.83 



361, 761. 86 



1, 200, 136. 29 



May. 



$388,885.94 
1, 523. 67 



387,362.27 



213,689.90 
6, 511. 17 



207,178.73 



594, 541. 00 



June. 



$591,910.68 
205.99 



591,704.69 



181,920.65 
8,990.35 



172, 939. 30 



764,643.99 



1 TraveliBg expraues, office supplies and expenses, advertisDigi telepbore, lelegiaj \ , (alle;etc. 
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The Chaiqbcan. Does that include the admmistrative expenses 
of the fleet? 
Mr. TwEEDALE. No, sir. 



ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 

The Chairman. What is the overhead charge on that and what 
is the monthly cos€ of the administrative expenses for the Division 
of Construction and Repair for 1921 ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Will you want that broken down as to operations ? 

The Chairman. Yes; for all branches of the service. We want it 
in gross. Have you the estimated cost for 1922 ? 

Mr. TwEEDALB. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Please get that. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

(The administrative overhead for- the Division of Construction and 
Repairs, fiscal year 1922, and covering salaries and expenses, is esti- 
mated by Commander Gatewood at $2,000,000.) 

Statement of cash expenditures for administrative expenses, by months, for fiscal year ended 

June SO, 1921: ' ' '- .: 



I *i ■■< ■ 



Salaries 



MisceUaneous^. 
Less refunds 



General ex- 
pense, net 
Total ad- 
mlnistra- 
tive ex- 
penses, 
net 



Total. 



■ *■* ♦<» ■. .1 j ... . > 1 J <i ' ■! i I »■ III 



I ' I I I I «i « ■ H i 



1920 



17,304,840.82 



5,046,965.74 
13,32<).03 



5,033,636,71 



12,338,483.53 



Ju|f-, 



$915,158165 



5=fc 



.Avgust..,, 



T" 



1711,^7.89 



869,292.70 



a69,292.7Q 



1,784,451:35 



-44^-*- 



S33,572.83 



a«-4^ 



533, 572. .83 



Septeinber, 



»■{ » 



S18I,.206.e7 



35$, 466. 25 



■ ' r 



3»5,466.'2o 



1,24S,210. 771,186,731. 32 



October. 



$'238; 4014. 917 



474,300.3d 



474,30a 39 



1,212,706.36 



November. December. 



->•■ ■ "' 



^|645,14&«S 



437,643.16 
':} i 



437,643.15 



1, 082,788; 83 



$706, 693. 2i 



4*74,605.74 



'474,605.74 



1,189,298.95 



Salaries. 



MisceUaneous^. 
I/CSs refunds . . . 



General expanse, net 

Total adtninistrativeexpehses, 
net 



1921 



January. 



$420,482.47 



413,384.04 



413,364.04 
833,'86e.51 



Februa y. 



$513, 263. 61 



281,083,54 
3,76afli8 



277,331.46 

I 

790,585.07 



March. 



$496,666.66 



460,092.36 
9,5T6.9S 



450,515.41 
947,182.07 



Xpril. 



$536,658.69 



270,896.33 



276,895.33 
81^,554.02 



May. 



$388,091.12 



195,614.33 



195,614.33 
583,705.46 



f — 
June. 



$449,378.80 



275,015.08 
724, 393. 8f 



1 Traveling expenses, office supplies and expenses, advertising, telephone, telegraph, cabl6, etc. 

The Chairman. I should like to kno^ how imany ofiS.ce3 we ^re 
maintaining in the United States and where located, and how many 
we have abroad ? . 

Mr. TwEEBALE. As to operaticM^s, 16 in the United States and 
53i abroad. 

The Chaibman. What compensation is paid to the agents in other 
countries who are not salaried officers of the board ? 



I 



i 
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Mr. Tweedale: I think this schedule will give that information. 

The Chairman. I am talking about agents of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Tweedale. We have not any agents of that Kind that I 
know of. 

The Chairman. You must have agents authorized to sell ships ? 

Mr. Tweedale. No, sir. Two years ago we did have, but now 
we have not aJiybody. 

The Chairman. What compensation did you pay them ? 

Mr. Tweedale. On the sale of ships, I will have to look at the 
contract; I do not recall. 

The Chairman. That was by contract ? 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Please ascertain how the compensation was 
determined; that is, how you reached the value of the service? 4 

July 29, J 921. ' 

From: J. Uarry Philbin, manager ship sales division. 
To: Mr. A. Tweedale, comptroller. 

Subject: Compensation paid agents in foreign countries for selling ships, and the 
manner in which compensation was determined. 

The total commissions paid for the sale of ships to foreigners amounts to $339,242.70^ 
this amount having been paid to the Anderson Overseas Corporation, 165 B roadway ^ 
New York. 

Accrued comnussions will be as follows: Raporel Line, $7^875; Anderson Overseas 
Corporation, $153,931.80. 

Relative to the manner in which compensation was determined: 

The bpaj:d bv resolution of March 26, 1920, authorized a commission of 1} per cent 
of the value of t^o wooden ships sold to a Calcutta firm to be paid to the Itaporel 
line, who were acting as agents. Owing to a controversy which' developed and hai» 
not yet been concluded, the commiasion authorized has been withheld. 

Board resolution of May 6, 1920, provided that the Anderson Overseas Corporation 
shall be paid, ''On all sales where deliveries are made in American ports, 2 per cent 
of the purchase price, payable 1 per cent upon the acceptance of each ship by the 
buyer and the remaining 1 per cent as and when the deferred payments are received 
by tiie board. On all sales where the Anderson Overseas Corporation arranges that 
the vessels are to be delivered in foreign ports, 1 per cent of the purchase pnce plus 
$7.50 per deadweight ton, payable $7.50 per deadweight ton upon the acceptance of 
each snip abroad by the buyer and ihe remaining 1 per cent as and when the deferred 
payments are received by the board." 

J. Harry Philbin, 
Matiager Ship Sales Divwion. 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes, sir; that was all set out in the contracts. 

HOUSING PROJECTS. 

The Chairman. As to housing plants, towns and villages, we should 
like to know the cost of these plants and where they are located and 
such detail as we can get without making the figures so that nobody 
can understand them; we want it simple. 

Mr. Tweedale. I think I can give tnat to you now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Shipping Board has invested in town sites, real estate, buildings 
and other equipment — they were put together to f aciUtate the trans- 
actions of the Shippmg Board during the period of construction — 
$80,235,498.34, one housing and the other public utiUties. The 
original investment in housing projects was $71,326,329.95 and in 
transportation faciUties $8,909,168.38. We have disposed of enough 
housing projects so that it brings the present investment in projects 
down to $54,681,733.21. -^ 
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SCHBDULE 3. 

Housing projects undisposed of — cost and location. 



Project 
No.— 



lA 

2 

3-7-»-26 

5 

6 

9-29 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

21 

24 

26 

30 

31 

32 



Name. 



Elmwood vacant land 

Hilton village 

York^p 

Portsmouth 

Washington Avenue Apartments..., 

Sun Hill and villag© , 

Buckman village 

Dundlak vacant land, store group. . 

Lorain , 

Bath 

Union Park Gardens 

Harriman 

Brooklawn 

Essington D ormltories 

Essington Houses 

Vancouver 

Chestership Hotel 

Wyandotte 

QrotonPark 

NewDurgh. 

Clyde 



Location. 



Philadelphia, Pa... 
Newport News, Va. 

Camden, N.J 

Portsmouth, N. H . 
Newport News, Va. 

Chester, Pa : 

do 

Dundalk.Md 

Lorain, Ohio. ..:... 

Bath, Me,. 

Wilmington. Del. . . 

Harriman, Pa 

Brooklawn, N. J . . ; 

Essington, Pa 

do 

Vancouver, Wash.. 

Chester, Pa 

Wyandotte, Mich. . 

Groton, Conn 

Newburgh. N. Y... 
Clyde, Calif 



Cost. 



$140, 

3,819, 

12,069, 

2,375, 

1,574, 

6,129, 

3,445, 

156, 

1,855, 

1,489, 

5,370, 

6,870, 

3,624, 

468, 

1,685, 

385, 

777, 

514, 

986, 

1,450, 

493, 



000.00 
259.49 
656.79 
561.15 
939.05 
253.90 
330.14 
339.86 
155.60 
371. 37 
025.99 
670. 30 
06L56 
892.88 
578.31 
319.26 
606.56 
676.55 
058.57 
438.77 
537.11 



54,681,733.21 



Schedule 1. 

Original investment in housing and transportation projects. 

Or^linal investmenty housing projects $71,326,329.95 

Original investment, Loana Utilify Co 8, 909, 168. 39 

Total 80,235,498.34 

Mr. Tweed ALE. Do you want to know what has been sold ? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. This is a statement of what has been sold. 
The Chairman. This is a record of what has been sold and the 
prices received ? 
Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 

Schedule 2. 
List of housing projects sold. 



Project 
No. 



1... 
lA 

4.. 

11. 



Name. 



Hog Island dor- 
mitories. 
Elwood iiooses. 



St., Helena 

houses. 
Dundalh houses. 



Location. 



Philadelphia Pa. 
do 



St. Hel^ena, Md« . 

< • 

Dundalh, Md . . . 



Cost. 



11,909,482,27 
7,451,699.17 



1,548,071.49 
3,849,224.63 



Sales price. 



$176,000.00 
7,141,925.00 



430,000.00 
2,317,900.00 



Terms of payment. 



Cash all paid. 

60 per cent first mortf. 
payable in 3*y^i^f <iue U 




cent cash. 
Cash all paid. 

60 per cent first mortgage, pay- 
able in 5 years, due 1925; 30 
per cent second mortgage, 
payable in 120 installments, 
10 years, due 1980; 10 p^ 
cent casb^ 
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List of housing projects sold — Continued. 



Project 
No. 


Name. 


Location. 


Cost. 


Sales price. 


Terms of payment. 


19 

20 

27 


South Jackson- 
TiUe. 

Port Jefferson... 
Manitowoc 


South Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Port Jefferson, 
Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Manitowoc, Wis. 


S985, 490. 95 

280,255.06 
«20,37&17 


<350,000.00 

175,000.00 
310,000.00 


First payment 170,000, paid 
S14,000 per month until 50 
per cent of sales price is paid; 
balance in 5 years, first mart- 

Cash all paid. 
Da 




16,644,596.74 


10,900,825.00 





The Chairman. Mr. Tweedale, the testimonv you gave on May 9, 
1921, on the second deficiency bill, reads as follows : 

From the beginning of the operation of this fleet, May 1, 1919, we paid all 
the expenses of the fleet, the openitions of the fleet, and in add.tion to that 
cleared a profit of $48,325,000, and also laid up $33,0(X),000 for depreciation, 
making a total of $81,325,000. From that pont, May 1, 1919, down tx) March 
1, 1921, the fleet was operated at a profit of $17,000,000, but it did not provide 
In any way for depreciation. It took care of the carrying charges. What ac- 
tually happened was this, that they turned over out of tiie operation of these 
ships $165,000,000 to the constructing department. That has been used in con- 
struction instead of having Congress make an appropriation. If we had that 
money to-day we would be able to take care of oui: losses, all of them. I just 
want to give you the general idea here that the operation of the fleet as a whole 
has not lost money to the United States Government. 

Now, that ran up to March, 1921. The figures to-day indicate, as 
far as these figures can be relied upon, that we have lost $200,000,000. 

Mr. Tweedale. But the comparison there is not correct, Mr. Chair- 
man, because the $200,000,000 of loss during this last fiscal year is 
based not only on the physical operation but on the operation of the 
corporation as a whole. 

The Chair]vian. But we run the corporation as a whole. 

Mr. Tweedale. The statement there was taking only the operations 
of the fleet. 

Mr. Lasker. I will tell you, Mr. Chairmaja, where they have always 
made a mistake in their reports, and confused" everyone. The^'^ hnive 
constantly referred to the physical or fleet operations as operations. 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes. 

Mr. Lasker. And then the}^ have referred to their entire operations 
as operations, and nobody could know which they meant before, be- 
cause they never segregated them. That has only been done since 
we have been there. We are segregating that into physical opera- 
tions and general operations. 

The Chairman. And under your plan you contemplate being able 
to show just what general operations cost as distinguished from phys- 
ical operations? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes ; and we are going to keep referring to it in that 
way so you do not get it confused. 

The Chairman. Has anybody any idea what relation the expense 
of general operations will bear to the fleet operations? 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Smull, who is one of our new operating experts, 
is coming up here at 2 o'clock and will tell you about that. I can 
not answer those questions myself. 
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MONEY DUB FROM VOYAGES. 

Mr. KiBLLEY. Mr. Tweedale, you have submitted here a statement 
of the receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1921. How far behind would you be on your receipts from freights 
ordinarily? 

The Chairman. I think you answered that and said that all the 
freights was turned into a trust fund and deposited in the bank, and 
that you drew against it and collected it almost daily or monthly, 
so that it would not be behind at all. 

Mr. Keuley. Do you mean that in this statement for June 30 you 
got all the freights for the month of June ? 

Mr. Tweedam:. If the freights are prepaid freights, we have. 

Mr. Ejelley. But there are some of them that are not prepaid 
freights. 

Mr. Tweedale. Of course we do not have those. 

Mr. Kelley. How much would that amount to ? 

Mr. Tweedale. I can not tell you, because I do not know. 

Mr. Kelley. How would that run on an average. We have got to 
approximate these things a little. 

Mr. Tweedale. Mr. Keene, can you tell us what amount of freight 
goes prepaid? 

Mr. Keene. At the present time the largest part of it goes collect. 
There is verv little prepaid freight to-day on berth business. There 
is occasionally a full cargo which we get prepaid or a pottioti prepaid* 

Mr. Kelley. You say there is very little prepaid freight ? 

Mr. Keene. To-day ; yes, sir. • 

Mr. Kelley. What do you mean by that? • ' 

Mr. Keene. Freights paid in advance of the voyage on the signing 
of the bills of lading on this side. 

Mr. Kelley. When is it paid ? 

Mr. Keene. It is paid on delivery. 

Mr. Kelley. Over on the other side? 

Mr. Keene. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. You have got ships, then, that have been on tlnfe high 
seas for three or four weeks reaching their destination iii great 
numbers, undoubtedly. For instance, a ship would leave New York 
for some foreign port and it would take three or four weeks to get 
there and you would not collect any freight until after it had been 
unloaded and the freights paid at the point of destdnatiom 

Mr. Keene. On the berth business at the present time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. Are there not large sums of money like- that that 
would not bp in a statement, of June 30? 

Mr. Keene. I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Tweedale. I should say that there was quite an amount of 
money that was collectible, but it would be offset by the losses on the 
voyages, most Kkelj. 

Mr. Kelley. I am trying to get at the receipts for the year, and 
I want to find out about how far back your statements will fairly 
reflect the situation. From what Mr. Keene says, it must be that 
the bulk of the business is freight- paid at the end of the destination. 
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Mr. TwEEDALE. I would like to ask Mr. Keepe one question. Has 
not that been happening for some time? 

Mr. Keene. On, yes; for some time past 

Mr. Buchanan. Let me supplement that; do I understand tliat 
there are about 7,000 voyages out? 

Mr. Tweedale. About 6,769. 

Mr. Buchanan. Have vou not advanced money to each one of 
those ships to pay some oi the expenses of going across ? 

Mr. TwEEDAiiE. No, sir. 

Mr. Buchanan. You advanced no money at all ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. We have advanced some moneys, but our moneys 
are all deposited in a trust-fund account, and out of that trust-fnnd 
account the expenses of the voyages are paid ; that is, each operator 
has a trust- fund account. 

Mr. Buchanan. Are those trust- fund accounts included in your 
statement here? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buchanan. The total amount of these trust-fund accounts is 
included in your statement as assets. 

Mr. TwEEDALB. Yes, sir. We also do this, whenever that trust- 
fund account reaches a certain amount, the excess is transferred to* 
the corporation. 

Mr. Buchanan. I understand that I am just trying to get at the 
accounting. Then these voyages stand absolutely on their own bot- 
tom. There has been nothing advanced on them, so far as your ac- 
counting system is concerned, aiid nothing collected on them. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes ; they collected* 

Mr. Buchanan. No. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. It is hard to say. Both collections and payments 
have been made. 

Mr. Buchanan. You have not heard from them yet I am talk- 
ing about the voyages that are out. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. But you take a voyage that is out now, when an 
operator starts a ship out he will take out enough money to pay for 
his bunkers and his crew and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Buchanan. But it does hot amount to anything because there 
has been nothing advanced on them so far as your accounting is con- 
cerned and nothing collected on them. If there is a loss, we will lose 
money, and if there is a ph)fit we will get some money in. 

Mr. TwEEDAMS. Yes. 

Mr. Buchanan. And there may be a little exceiss in the trust fund. 

Mr. TwEBDAUB. There is. ' 

Mr. Lasker. And there may be a little deficit. By and large they 
claim that one hand ought to wash the otner, who can tell 

The Chairman. Mr. Tweedale, did I not ask you a little while ago 
how much money was likely to be due to the Shipping Board, sub- 
ject to collection, from these 6,000 voyages, that have not yet been 
audited? 

Mr. Tweedale. You did. 

The Chairman. And what did you say? 

Mr. TwBBDAliB. I said I did not think there was anything to be 
collected. 
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The Chairman. They are completed voyages? 

Mr. TwEBDALB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. You do not want to forget, and again, I want to ad- 
vertise the fact that on July 16 we had $17,000,000 more due on last 
year's debts than we had cash on hand to apply to it on account of 
physical operations ; that is, the new board on July 1 took over a 
dencit, or under date of July 15 a deficit of $17,000,000 cash, that 
must be funded, and I told you yesterday to that extent we tried to 
^et the money in from capital assets and use them, because the capital 
assets also belonged to the past. If we do not, we will have to keep 
paying these bills out of the $100,000,000. 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Tweedale, awhile ago, when we pointed out the 
large sum of money per ton that it was costing, I think you ventured 
the suggestion that there were probably large sums for freight that 
should be included in this statement, iii order to bring down the per 
ton cost. I was trying to find out, if I could, just where that was 
•coming from. 

Mr. Tweedale. I did not intend to include it in that statement. My 
theory is that there are moneys to be collected which must, with a 
large fleet of this kind, amount to quite a sum of money, but our indi- 
vidual investigation of each operation on each ship indicates that thja 
ships to-day are being run at a loss. If the loss is not greater than the 
tie-up expense, we believe that it is good business to run those ships. 

Mr. Kbllby. So, if you had a full report it would only add to the 
'difficulty of the situation. 

Mr. I'wBBDALB. Exactly. 

Mr. Kellby. And make it worse rather than better. 

Mr. Tweedale. It would not improve it any. 

SHIPB SOLD. 

The Chairman. Who knows how many ships have been sold alto- 
:gether? 

Mr. TwBEiDALB. This statement is furnished me by the ship sales 
-division as to the number of ships that have been sold. 

The Chairman. Four hundred and two. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Ships sold, <md cost thereof, to June SO, 19fil, 



Type. 



^New steel vessels: 

Cargo 

Tankers 

ReMgo-ator 

"Requisitioned on ways (reconveyed to former 
owners): 

Cargo 

Tankers 

Refrigerator 

Passenger and freight 

"Requisitioned afloat: 

Steel cargo (lakers) 

Steel tugs 

Wood barges and deck scows 

Turchased Austrian, steel cargo..... 

:Purcfaased American, steel cargo 



Number 
of vessels. 



96 
6 
2 



S5 

36 

1 

6 

2ft 
8 
9 
9 
2 



Tannage. 



520,007 
70, 3«) 
19,450 



815,478 

375,317 

8,800 

29,227 

104,920 
1,15Q 

5,fioa 

80,338 
6,060 



Sales vidue. 



199,248,944.81 

13,756,912.50 

4,004,132.48 



41,169,667.04 

50,551,379.54 

1,804,727.00 

7,363,523.20 

3,411,884.18 

304,000.00 

80,000.00 

4,259,897.50 
474,776.00 



Gross allocated 
expenditures 
on ships sold. 



$107,661,853.44 

14,941,855,63 

5,265,849.94 



30,455,833.85 

52,179,648.72 

1,760,892.85 

10,663,431.95 

27,091,873.15 

568,854.25 

151,800.00 

6,658,411.45 

859,696.88 
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Ships soldy and cost thereof ^ to June SO, 19tl — C!ontinued. 



Type. 



^Seized Oerman: 

Cargo 

Passenger and freight 

SeUors 

Tugs 

Barges (wood) 

Wood: 

Cargo 

Barges 

Compoate, cargo 

Tugs: 

Wood 

Steel 

Total 



Number 
of vessels. 



19 
9 
4 
1 
3 

24 
29 
11 

48 
19 



Tonnage. 



402 



113,434 

44,872 

16,350 

86 

1,216 

105,330 
74,500 
42,150 

9,483 
6,212 



Sales value. 



1,900,121 



$15,457,336.00 

3, 501, 25a 00 

899,250.00 

21,000.00 

ii,5oaoo 

2,968,414.55 
l,878,90a00 
1,548,141.00 

3,769,240.00 
3,063,305.25 



Gross allocated 
expenditures 
on ships sold. 



259,547,579.50 



$4, 001, 703. 0» 



17,197,647.9$ 
8,535,623.58 
8,734,542.41 

8, 607, 525. Oa 
5,615,444.78- 



319,951,986.96. 



Mr. Buchanan. Of that number, how many have been paid for? 

The Chairman. Yes; how much money has been received? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. You want to know the amount they were sold for 
or the amount of collections? 

The Chairman. Does this stateQient you have just submitted show 
what they were sold for? 

Mr. Tw^EEDALE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much has been paid ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. $130,693,191.32. 

The Chairman. What has been done with that money? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That money has been turned into physical opera- 
tions and to construction. 

The Chairman. How were the sales conducted? 

Mr. T^VEEDALE. The sales heretofore have been conducted under 
general advertisement, and there were a number of plans. I can 
not give you the details of those plans, but there were different plans 
of sales, including deferred paj^ments, running over a number of. 
years. 

The Chairman. Has there been some special man in charge of the 
sales in the past? 

Mr. Taveedale. Yes, sir; there has been. 

The Chairman. What is his title? 

Mr. Tweedale. Mr. Lasker, who is definitely in charge to-day of 
ship sales? 

Mr. Lasker. We are not selling any ships. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. The committee want to get the sales plan that has 
been in effect. 

Mr. Lasker. We are first going to make, as I said yesterday, a sur- 
vey of the ships, and Mr. Farley is doing it and is coming nere for 
that purpose. We will then know the condition of each and every 
ship. That is going to take months and we have got to wait until wo 
get that into shape. You can not make an upshot price on these ships 
of $100 or $200 a ton any more than you can say that buildings ouj^ht 
to sell for 45 cents a cubic foot. I have not been in the shipping 
business long, but I have been in it long enough to know that it is 
nonsense when you hear it said that ships ought to sell at so much a 
ton. If we do not have a survey the first thing we know, if we start 
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selling ships, son\ebody will come along and do us out of some of our 
best snips on an upshot price. We have got to take months to know 
in an orderly way what is the condition of each and every ship, and 
then we are going to make a price on that ship, and that will take^ 
months. That is a part of the general chaotic condition we have 
inherited. 

The Chairman. The statement vou have given here about the num*- 
ber of ships sold shows the classification of the ships, does it not ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir; I think so. 

The Chairman. And shows the cost of the ship originally ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. It shows the number of the vessels, the tonnage, andi 
the net sales value. 

The Chairman. It does not show the original cost ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. No, sir. 

Mr. Buchanan. Have you ^ot that cost convenient ? 

The Chairman. We would like to have that in connection with this^ 
statement. 

Mr. TwEEDALE, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We would like to have it accompany this state- 
ment, which shows the type of ship sold, the price received, and so on,, 
so that the statement will be complete. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is shown, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I think I understood you to say, Mr. JUasker, that 
the present board has not formulated its policy for the sale of ships. 

Mr. Lasker. It can not do that for several months. It would be* 
obvious to anybody that we can not do that until we get a survey of" 
the ships. We will have to find out what condition they are in, and 
there is absolutely no such survey in existence to-day, is there, Mr;. 
Keene ? 

Mr. Keene. No, sir. 

salvage of engines and boilers. 

The Chairman. I think I asked yesterday, if the ships can. not be- 
sold for merchant-maVine purposes, whether there is any salvage- 
value in the engines and boilers. 

Mr. Lasker. That is, in the wooden ships? 

The Chairman. In any of the ships. 

Mr. Lasker. I can not answer " in any ships." I can answer that 
in the wooden ships there is no salvage value according to the best 
expert judgment we can get, because the cost of taking them out 
would he greater than the amount you could realize on the engines- if ' 
you could sell them, and you could not sell them if you got. them out. 

Mr. Buchanan, in other words, there is a surplus of that character 
of engines on the market now ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes ; I should imagine so ; but when it eomes to sal- 
vage value of other ships, that is a question we have not gone- into, 
because here is what we are going to do, and I am very glad to get this- 
in the record : We are going to make a survey of these ships, showing 
the condition of these ships. Then after we get these ships surveyed 
and their condition known, we are going to take a list to the Secretary 
of War and A list to the Secretary of the Navy and we are- going to 
say, out of this survey, which ship do you consider essentijal as aaaffmi 
of the Army or Navy in time of war? 
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Such ship afi they select we know we will retain, Then, v 

selves— and I say we, ourselves " I mean our e2:perts and i 

advertising agents on the board — we, ourselves, will go over tuocated 
of ships and find what ships we need for a healthy develop g^^. 

of world trade routes. The balance of the ships we will immedi. 

or as soon as the market permits, try to sell for some purpose in 
country, and if we can not sell tnem in this country, then will c 
up the question of selling them under other flags. As I understalXL 
it, there are quite a number of small steel boate that will never be i 
practicable in this quantity for this country. 

The Chairman. Of what tonnage 1 

Mr. Keene. They run from 3,000 to 4,000 or 4,500 tons. 

Mr. Lasker. And at the same time they might be used to great 
advantage in the Baltic or on the Danube for local carrying purposes. 

The Chairman. Could they not be used in our coastwise trade? 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir. A certain amount we can use for the pur- 
pose of collecting cargo, perhaps, in different Chinese ports and 
bringing to a common terminal for the big boat. All that we 
have to survey. It has never been done. You understand we have 
taken over a chaotic condition. It can be righted. I still insist on 
that, and I am undiscouraged. It will be a crime if it is not righted, 
but it is going to take a long time. We are getting the men who can 
do that, but it will take time. 

The Chairman. You have not sold any ships since you took 
charge? 

Mr. Lasker. No ; and I do not anticipate selling many for a long 
time, both because of the condition of the market and because we 
ought not to sell them until we survey the whole situation. We might 
sell vital ships. 

The Chairman. Has the new board up to this time made any ad- 
justments or agreed upon any amount to be paid? 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir. 

ASSISTANCE OF DEPARTMENT OP JUSTICE. 



I 



Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Lasker, what do you think as a general policy 
for the Government of turning over to the Attorney Generars de- 
partment all these adjustments? 

Mr. Lasker. I do not think that should be done. 

Mr. Buchanan. As it is now we have adjustment boards in a half 
or dozen or more different departments of the Government passing 
on claims, adjusting claims, and allowing claims, and the real legal 
department of the Government which is intended to protect the 
interests of the Government and is prepared to do so or ought to be 
prepared to do so, has practically nothing to do with it until its 
opinion happens to be asked. 

Mr. Lasker. I will answer that and tell you what we are doing in 
the premises. You said you were going to take it up later. I will 
take it up now, Mr. Chairman, or later. 

The Chairman. Suppose you take it up now. 

Mr. Lasker. Of course, when the Constitution was adopted and 
they provided for the Department of Justice and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 1 do not presume the founding fathers ever dreamed of the 
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selling tendous business the Government would finally get into, so that 

best sn© would be and there has been, I take it, no organization in the 

in an pmey General'-s office that could take care of these things. 

then ^r. Buchanan. That is another question. We can put an organi- 

inonti<>ii there to take care of that. 

inhej^r. Lasker. I do not think you can because here is the attitude 
Ti! claimants : The Attorney General's office is looked on as a prose- 

^'uuting office and here is what claimants do when they come before a 
board of the Government, generally: They feel they are going to 
be before a court that is judge, jury, prosecutor, and defendant at 
the same time, and they pad their claims in the hope they can trade 
it down and come somewhere near what they want or what they think 
they ought to have. 

Mr. Buchanan. But the Attorney General would certainly have 
the assistance of your department, for instance, in unpadding claims. 
Mr. Lasker. If you will let me unfold what I have in mind and 
then ask me questions, I think I will make it clearer. It would be 
simply adding another piece of machinery to all the machinery you 
have for this purpose. 

Mr. Buchanan. JSlo; it would be consolidating half a dozen pieces 
of machinery into one piece of machinery. 

Mr. Lasker. Mind you, I think it ought to be in one office, but I 
do not think it ought to be in the Attorney General's office. I think, 
with all its great properties, the United States Government ought to 
have a general liquidator of properties. 

Mr. Buchanan. That is just what I propose in the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Mr. Lasker. I think it ought to be separate from the Attorney 
General ; it ought to be a separate and distinct department, because 
it is a business department. Of course, that is up to Congress to 
determine, but I think it ought to be a separate and distinct depart- 
ment to itself. We are getting more and more claims, and I fully 
agree with you that these things should not be in the Shipping 
Board ; I am in absolute accord with you. I have asked the Director 
General of the Budget to take it up with the President and with 
some in Congress to get a bill through providing for a public 
liquidator. In our own department I will tell you what we have 
done with these claims. The claimants come before emplqyees of 
the department. They have no faith, and they can have no faith 
that they are before judges who are unprejudiced. The men on the 
Claims Board, if they are your own employees, want to make a good 
showing because they think that on that the raise in their salaries is 
based. It is not fair, and I believe it works against the Government. 
I think that the people come in with such padded claims that be* 
fore we get through most of the people get more than they are en- 
titled to, but that does not do them very much good because of the 
inefficiency and the delay which very often forces them into an 
embarrassing position before they get their money. So I went to 
the President and I said, " I wish you would permit us to establish a 
claims commission independent of the Shipping Board, a commis- 
sion to pass on these claims. 

" We will appear before them by counsel and the claimants will 
appear before them with counsel. The claimants will not have the 
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nerve to come before such a commission with padded claims, pro- 
vided the right type of men are on the commission, but they will 
come before such a commission knowing that there will be dispatch, 
because the commission has no other business, and that they will 

fet a fair deal. The Government, too, will get a fair deal." The 
resident permitted that and we appointed a claims commission. I 
believe we have on it five very distinguished men, men who must 
challenge the respect of all who come before them. The chairman 
of that claims commission is Judge Walter D. Meals, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The other members of it are Mr. Homer Ferguson, the presi- ^ 

dent of the Newport News Shipbuilding Yards; ]\&. F. W. Wood, 
who was formerly president of the Maryland Steel Co., Commander 
Richard M. Watt, who was formerly chief construction officer of 
the Navy; and Mr. Arthur W. Teele, who is vice president of the , 

Public Accountants' Association of the United States. These five i 

men can not be fooled ; three of them are practical ship contractors. 
1 anticipate that the claims will be settled expeditiously and fairly, 
as never before in a Government department. But I quite agree 
with you that it ought not to be necessary for us to establish our own 
commissions. These assets should be taken over by another de- 
partment and all these claims should be taken over, and we ought 
to have to appear before that independent tribunal, because look at 
this: If we are utterly incompetent, if we are cheating a claimant, 
if we have wasted the money and the claimant can prove it, there is 
nobody to check it. We can get away with murder under this 
system. 

Mr. Buchanan. You can stand in with the claimant. 

Mr. Lasker. We can do anything. It is an awful system. But, of 
coui*se,that is the fault of the Government. 

Mr. Buchanan. That is what I am trying to correct. 

Mr. Lasker. I am with you, only I beat you to it. I have talked 
to Gen. Dawes a dozen times on the subject, and I think that more 
money will be saved to the Government by such an orderly thing than 
there ever will be in any other way. Does that answer you, sir ? 

Mr. Buchanan. Yes; we are in accord on it. 

Mr. LaSiKEr. Of course, I am only talking to you about our own 
department, because we have no authority over others, and I have 
shown you the steps we have taken. 

Mr. Buchanan. I want to take that authority from you. 

Mr. Lasker. And I want you to do it, and I do not think Congress 
is acting efficiently if it does not do it. And Congress should take 
these assets away from them and make them buy them when they need 
them. What has the running of a Shipping Board to do with the 
liquilation of materials, especially when the Shipping Board has an 
enormous business of its own to care for? It is utterly inefficient and 
it is one of the reasons for the high cost of taxation. 

The Chairman. You are going to supply us with the losses the 
Government has sustained on ships thus far sold, are you not ? ^ 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, SALES DIVISION. 

The Chairman. And if you have a statement showing the adininis- 
trative expenses of the sales division, the number of persons employed, 
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the salaries paid, and the monthly rate of expenditure in that particu- 
lar branch of the service, we would like to have it. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. I have it, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Administrative expenses of the Sales Division, number of persons, salaries pakl, 
monthly rate of expenditure {only 1 officer, none abroad). 

Salary. 

J. Harry Philbin, manager $7,500 

G. C. Wrenn, assistant 3,600 

R. \V. Malone, assistant 3,000 

C. Wendelken, senior examiner 3. 000 

J. W. Von Herbuils. examiner 2, 700 

Miss M. B. Barrett, secretary to manager 1, 800 

Miss E. M. Spaulding, chief clerk « 1,800 

Thomas L, Degnan, mail clerk 1,800 

Mrs. Jean Moseley, file clerk 1,320 

Miss Mnbel Hollis, stenographer 1,440 

TotiU 27,960 

Expenses, not including advertising 3,000 

Advertising 100, 000 

Total 130,960 

Montliiy rate (estimated) 11,000 

The Chairman. You have already given us the number of offices 
we have at home and abroad? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who can furnish us with information as to the 
revenue received from the sale of dockg, plants, etc., during the fiscal 
year 1921 ? 

Mr. Lasker. We have stopped all of that, every bit, until we can 
get competent men, whom I referred to yesterday, to take charge of it. 
Our people are not competent. 

Mr. Buchanan. And until you get your inventory? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. And that brings up the old point again, 
that we ought not to have this under us. How can we have, and 
properly operate this fleet, all of the business within our grasp in 
connection with these other and independent assets? We have 
stopped everything until we can find what we have and get people 
competent to do it. As you understand, we have no right to do it 
any more under this new budget law; I mean, until we are told 
to do it. 

The Chairman. Do you know how many Government yards are 
being used for repair purposes ? 

Mr. Lasker. Commander Gatewood answered that yesterday. 

hoo island. 

The Chairman. I do not think anybody has told us the present sit- 
uation at Hog Island, which cost $66,000,000. Does anybody know 
what we are doing there ? 

Mr. Lasker. No. I have jumped into a lot of these things in six 
weeks, but I have kept clear of Hog Island. 

The Chairman. Nobody knows whether any offers have been re- 
ceived for it? 

Mr. Lasker. As far as I am concerned, I would say that Hog 
Island is an enormous study in itse^ and it must be carefully sur- 
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veyed in order to determine what should be done with it, and I do 
not believe any real and proper study of it has been made, such as 
any private corporation would consider remotely illuminating. 

BRISTOL (PA.) YARD. 

The Chairman. There is a yard at Bristol, Pa., that cost $22,- 
000,000. Is any work being done there now or is there any expense 
in connection with it ? 

Mr. Lasker. No work is being done there. i 

Mr. TwEEDALE. They are through. 

The Chairman. No policy as to the disposition of these two propo- 
sitions has been adopted by the new board, you say? 

Mr. Lasker. No ; and it may be months until we can get to that 
subject, because we have everything in connection with ship opera- 
tion under consideration. 

The Chairman. Does anybody know the character of the surplus 
material and equipment on hand, or is that awaiting the adjustment i 

of the new audit ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes; that is what we are having an inventory made 
for. 

The Chairman. You said this morning, I think, that you were ex- 
pecting to get that completed within 60 days. 

Mr.LASKER. Yes;orless. 

The Chairman. And you will give us the character of the supplies, 
the original cost, the present value, and the possible sales value? 

Mr. Lasker. I will say that^n the future as we get any figures on 
which we think we can rely we will mail them to this committee 
simultaneously with getting them ourselves. 

The Chairman. You say you have already entered into negotia- 
tions with the budget officer to work out a plan for the disposition 
of the surplus materials and the sale of them through an agency to 
be established, first to the departments and then to the public? 

Mr. Lasker. I do not know that the budget officer is going to 
establish it but I am agitating it with him. 

The Chairman. You have conferred on it? 

Mr. Lasker. Oh, yes ; we have had frequent conferences. He has 
already taken the first step, as you know, and that is to order that 
we can not make sales without permission. 

The Chairman. Can anybody tell us how many of the housing 
projects we still have on hand undisposed of? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. I just turned that in in that list. 

The Chairman. You gave us those that were disposed of. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. I gave you a full list, and then I gave you a list of 

those disposed of. 

Mr. Lasker. You know that under the present system we might 
dispose of some housing projects, and then it is conceivably that the 
Vocational Training Board, the Welfare Board, or some other branch 
of the Government, might use such a village and save them money 
away beyond anything we could get out of it. But under the present 
system we never know. We might sell it to-day and they need it 

to-morrow. 

The Chairman. We are now at the point where the general counsel 

can take the stand. 
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BOOKKEEPINQ SYSTEM. 

Mr. Byrns. Let me ask one question. Mr. Tweedale, a good deal 
has been said about the books of the Shipping Board. I wanted to 
ask whether or not the books as now kept, or have been kept, show 
the triie condition of the accounts of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Tweedale. They show the true condition so far as informa- 
tion has been reported, but there is a great deal of information that 
is not shown. Take our machinery account. During the war all the 
material was thrown into that account, and we are now having to 
determine the distribution, because the Shipping Board itself nad 
to buy the raw material, then it would send it to the manufacturing 
concern, then to the finishing concern, and finally would turn out a 
completed engine. 

Now, then, the original shipping instructions were for the raw 
material and we are having to go tnrough those accounts and make 
that distribution. When i went there a year ago the undistributed 
items in that machinery account as I recall, were over $200,000,000. 
They have now been allocated to the various contractors, but they 
are not yet finished to the point where they are down to each hufi 
to show the cost per ship or by ships. The same thing happened in 
our lumber account. They would send a trainload of lumber from 
the West consigned to some shipbuilder, and he would not be ready 
for it ; it would go partially to another shipbuilder and from there to 
a storage vard. Our great difficulty has been to trace that material 
through, find out where it was sent, who is responsible for it, and 
who should be charged with it. That work has been going on dur- 
ing the last year as hard as possible. 

The Chairman. Is there any possibility of a lot of this stuff 
having been shipped to shipbuilders who were not charged with it? 

Mr. Tweedale. There was that chance until we got down to that 
analysis, but now that could not occur. 

The Chairman. I mean, is there any possibility of the charges 
that should have been made having escaped your notice ? 

Mr. Tweedale. No, sir; they are all on the books, but the trouble 
has been to get the distribution down to the individual. 

Mr. Byrns. The conditions you have described are really not the 
fault of the system of bookkeeping, but, possibly, the fault of the 
management. 

Mr. Tweedale. Well, I do not know so much about that, but if they 
had made a more detailed distribution in the beginning they would 
have gotten better results. The same thing that occurred as to those 
undistributed items is the same thing that occurred with our voyage 
accounts. During the war those voyage accounts did not come in, the 
information was sequestered, we could not get the information, and 
until we got into the books of the operators and dug that information 
up we did not know what ships had been sailing, where they had 
sailed, or the result of the voyage. 

Mr. Byrns. After all, does not that condition of aifairs go back 
to what I said a moment ago and that is that it is the fault of the 
management in not having such a system as would develop that 
information quickly and secure it for the office here and for your 
books? 
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Mr. TwEEDALE. As a matter of fact, I consider that it was due to 
the conditions under which the work was done. They did not want 
that information to get out because they were afraid that if it did 
get out the ships would be sunk, so that they kept that information 
sequestered. 

Mr. Byrns. You say " they." Who ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. The Government as a whole. 

Mr. Lasker. That was during the war? 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes. \ 

Mr. Byrns. But if the Government had information why did it 
not get on the books ? 

Mr. Tweedale. Because the Government would not allow the Ship- 
ping Board at that time to know the details; they were afraid the 
information would leak out through the instiumentality of our ad- ' 

ministrative offices here and therefore the logs of the ships, the itin- 
eraries of the ships and the ports of call were kept so that we did not 
know where they went. 

Mr. Byrns. It has been nearly three years since the war ended. 
In a period of three years why has it not been possible ? 

Mr. Tweedale. It has been worked out. If you will examine the 
statement I put in yesterday you will see that the voyage accounts 
up to May, 1919, have been worked up and they are on the books, and 
from May 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920, they are practically all on the 
books as audited or unaudited accounts. Now, in March, 1920, the 
board adopted a new agreement, known as the MO 3 agreement, 
and they waited until November 1, 1920, and then made that agree- 
ment retroactive to March, 1920, and all the accounts of all voyages 
during that period had to be set up on the books, and the work had 
to be analyzed because none of the work done during that period 
was of any value, and that is one of the reasons why there are so many 
voyage accounts during the period from March, 1920, to the present 
time that have not been settled. They are now all on the books in 
the hands of the operators ; we have a trial balance, and those accounts 
are being forced through. We now have about 200 men in the offices 
of the operators auditing those accounts, and we have simplified the 
method of settling up the accounts so as to drive them in. 

Mr. Byrns. How long have you had that force of auditors at 
work? 

Mr. Tweedale. We put them on, I think, in December, 1920, or 
the latter part of November, 1920, in order to force that stuff in. 
Previous to that the books which the contracts provided the operators 
should keep in their offices were not being kept, the entries were not 
being made on the books, and the reason for it was because the • 
board had not adopted the agreement until November 1, 1920, and 
such agreement was retroactive to March 1, 1920. 

Mr. Byrns. To what extent has it been forced in up to this time? 

Mr. Tweedale. The statement I put in the record shows exactly 
the number of accounts. -^ 

The Chairman. So that if these accounts are audited and made 
current there would not be any reason why after that they should not 
be kept current ? 

Mr. Tweedale. No, sir; none at all. 
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Mr, Byrns. And your books as kept now, with such information 
as is coming in, can be relied upon as accurate? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. As reflecting conditions ; but you will readily see 
that if in February of this year a whole lot of accounts for the j^ear 
before come in the reflection of conditions in those books will be 
upset and that they will not reflect the true current progress of 
activities which the accounts denote. 

Mr. Byrns. I have read in this report a statement which was made 
in response to a Senate resolution — ^I believe it is on page 22 — 
showing the accounting system, Division of Operations. Mr. Chair- 
man, it you have no objection I would like to have that go in as a 
part of the record, because I take it that statement is correct. 

The Chairman. It has already been put in the record. I asked 
Mr. Tweedale to mark the part that should go in. 

Mr. Kelley. What is there in the situation of the books which 
would require the service^ of anybody else besides yourself to furnish 
the board with all the information that anybody could furnish ? 

Mr. Tweedale, In the first place, the thing that the new board is 
doing, and for which they have these accountants, is to take a com- 
plete inventory of the assets of the organization and to analyze all 
our accounts receivable, notes receivable, and items of that kind, in 
order to determine what they are worth. When I was the treasurer 
of this organization, back in January, 1920, 1 told Judge Payne that 
it would be impossible to run this fleet or to determine whether we 
were making or losing money unless the war loss was written out o^ 
those securities and out of the. ships. 

When you have ships at the rate of $200 a dead- weight ton ajid 
you are carrying them at that, carrying depreciation on them at that 
price, setting up a reserve for insurance and for repairs based on 
that value, you are fooling yourself every time. I called it to the 
attention of the board, and there has been quite a lot of correspond- 
ence about it, but the board never acted — tney never did aiiy thing. 
My judgment is that the chairman is doing exactly the right thing 
when he comes in and says he is going to let the watet out of those 
securities and know exactly what they are worth, because you can not 
run a business of any kind unless you do so. In addition to that this 
organization is not any little organization. The biggest fleet I have 
heretofore known of has been a fleet of 100 ships, while here we have 
1,700 ships, and the accounting that will do for the little thing does not 
very well do for the big thing that is spread all over. Take ships that . 
are on a regular line running from here to Europe; You can very 
easily determine exactly what your profit and loss is, but with ships 
running all over the world, with our ships on the other side, and 
with feeder service in between, other methods must be adopted and 
an accounting system must be adopted to meet those particular cir- 
cumstances. The chairman has selected new operators, who are 
familiar with the condition that existed, and it is planned to deter- 
mine upon an accounting system that will give us quickly and accu- 
rately the results. With the back work out of the way and the new 
work under a modern system — which 1 think is important enough 
to take the very best brains of this country — I think we will get 
results that will be worth while and that we will be able to furnish 
the committees with the information th&t they should have. 
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The Chairman. Do you agree with Mr. Lasker as to the wisdom of 
drawing a red line against the old accounts? 

Mr. TwBEDALE, I do, and we have done that right straight through. 
We discussed it last year, but conditions were such that we could not 
possibly get to it. 

The Chairman. Did I understand you to say that the reason you 
were not able quickly to account for the activities of the Shipping 
Board through your accounting organization was due to the failure of 
the board in finally completing a policy after it had been adopted ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. 1 want to make that very clear. No accounting can 
be done unless it follows a policy. The board in March, 1920, adopted 
an agreement with the operators which they subsequently changed in 
November, 1920, and made it retroactive to March, 1920. You could 
not do any accounting during that period that was worth anything at 
all, and that is one of the reasons for the condition to-day. 

Mr. Buchanan. If you did do any accounting it would be on a 
wrong basis and therefore no good? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. It would have to be done over, and our operators ab- 
solutely refused to do it. 

Mr. Byrns. Going back to the cost of operation and the loss in- 
curred by operation, which was touched on awhile ago, there was a 
time, of course, when business conditions were good, particularly dur- 
ing the war and just after it, when everybody in the shipping business 
was making all kinds of money ; even the owner of an antiquated boat 
was making money. Now, the Shipping Board at that time, as I 
understand, was making money on the operation of boats. For in- 
stance, in the report (S. Doc. No. 38) to which I have referred I find 
the statement made that from the inception of the board to February 
28, 1921, the receipts from operations of vessels, voyage and charter 
revenue, and revenues incidental to vessel operations were $1,051,- 
893,910.04, and that the expenditures on the operation of vessels, 
voyage expenses, maintenance, charter hire, etc., were $777,250,380.11, 
showing a credit to the operators of the boats during that period of 
business activity. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Now, I understand that what the board was doing — 
and I say this in what I think is fairness to the old board — was di- 
verting the operating fund, legally, of course, to construction pur- 
poses. For instance, as was stated awhile ago, $165,000,000 was spent 
on construction. Now, in the case of the private companies, they are 
trying to cover their losses with their profits of a year or so ago. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. And that makes it necessary for the board to come 
to Congress to make good this deficiency which possibly would not 
exist if it did not have expenses due to construction ? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. I think, Mr. Byrns, that is absolutely true. It 
was taken from operation and put into construction work — that is^ 
the construction of ships. I think it is also fair to say that prior 
to May or June, 1920, the members of the board commenced slip- 
ping away one after the other, and on June 5, 1920, there were only 
three members. Admiral Benson, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Donald; 
Mr. Stevens left 15 days after that, so that there were only Admiral 
Benson and Mr. Donald. Niaturally, those men did not feel that 
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they should determine policies that were far-reaching or would 
run all over the world. That went alonff until December 1, 1920, 
when we had a new board. That board ftinctioned from December 
1, 1920, to March 4j 1921. The board hardly had time to get settled 
down and had no time to study policies ; they did some constructive 
work, but their terms of service were so short that they did not have 
an opportunity to do much, and that condition of affairs in our 
administrative work hindered the policy and had its eflFect upon the 
accounting. 

Mr. Lasejbr. I would like to interject at this point that the new 
board under the new administration has inherited this general condi- 
tion which is due in a measure to some of the things that Mr. Tweedale 
has pointed out. But it does not make any difference what the cause 
is 

The Chairman (interposing) . Does it not make any difference ? 

Mr. Lasker. I mean that we have inherited this. It does make this 
difference, and this should be emphasized, that the board had under 
the last administration, I think, five chairmen in something over 
three and a half years. Now, can you imagine any corporation where 
you change the head of it five times in three and a half years function- 
ing? With each chairman having a different view, how could it 
fimction? I do not know why the last administration changed the 
chairmen five times within three and a half years, but the result must 
be chaos. The result must be the result that you come to now. Now, 
as I pointed out yesterday, here is the plea : You have either got to 
operate or tie the boats up, and I repeat that it will cost as much 
money to keep boats tied up as to operate them. You must either do 
that or sink them. Now, unless there is some good spirit shown to- 
ward this organization, you will change chairmen again and often, 
because men can not work if they do not have a little heartening. I 
do not care who the man is, and 1 am talking about one chairman, and 
that is myself. If I do not have some encouragement and some patting 
on the back I will not stand it. 

The Chairman. If you will be satisfied with patting on the back, 
you will get a lot of that. 

Mr. Lasker. What I call patting on the back is to be intrusted with 
the necessary money to go on with it. I do not mean personal patting 
on the back. 

Mr. Byrns. This does not bear directly on what you have been say- 
ing, and in saying this, I am not undertaking to justify any estimates 
that have been submitted either now or heretofore, but is it not a fact 
that one reason for the demands that are made upon the Public Treas- 
ury by the Shipping Board is due to the fact that the board has felt 
the necessity — and I am not questioning the wisdom of it by any 
means, because I understand you indorse it — but the board has been 
proceeding, on account of contracts made a year or two ago when busi- 
ness was better, to construct ships, something that no private concern 
is doing, or that no other shipping interest is doing, so far as I know. 

Mr. Lasker. Do not think that I indorse it. I do not know any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. Btrns. You indorse the completion of those particular vessels ? 

Mr. Lasker. Those particular vessels should be completed. You 
will have to complete them. 
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Mr. Kelley. Mr. SmuU, how many trips, does the average Ship- 
ping Board ship make between the United States and Europe? 

Mr. Smull. They should make from seven to eight trips a year. 
They should make eight trips. 

Mr. Kellet. You are operating ships yourself? 

Mr. Smull. I was ; yes, sir. I have been for two years. 

Mr. Kelley. Over what routes? 

Mr. Smull. From New York to Hull, England, and from New 
York to Bristol, England. 

Mr. Kelley. From your experience, you think they should make 
seven or eight trips a year between those two points ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes. sir. It all depends on whether they have to 
make very many repairs, and what overhauling they have to undergo 
when they get to their home port. 

Mr. Kelley. From your experience, about what amount per ton 
would be a fair amount for repairs over a route of that sort ? 

Mr. Smull. I do not know. The repairs are handled by the repair 
department of the Shipping Board, and they make up the estimates. 
From what Commander Gatewood told us yesterday, it appears that 
he was shooting at $4 per ton, and that is all the information I have 
about it. 

Mr. Kelley. The simi he named was $24,000,000 a year, or $2,- 
000,000 a month. Would that tally pretty well with your experience 
in your firm? 
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Mr. Byrns. For the reason that you have very clearly exph ^ 

Mr. Lasker. There is no option there. 

Mr. Byrns. That is another reason for the great expense tha. t 
been incurred. ^ ^ L ^ 

Mr. Lasker. The whole reason for it is that the thing was b 
of war and war conditions. We did not have anybody who kn 
shipbuilding on a big scale in this country. It is also due to the fact 
that immediately after the war was over almost all of the first crew i 
cut right out, and then they had another crew. I do not say this 
in any spirit of criticism, but whoever is President of the United ^ 
States is the business head of the business of the United States, and 
the business head of the United States could not, in his subsidiary 
corporation of the United States Shipping Board, keep a chairman 
or head of his own selection at the job. I do not know why. 

Mr. Byrns, I do not know either. ^ 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Tweedale, did you prepare this estimate of 
$67,000,000, which is the estimate outside of some other ones for 
claims, etc. ? I am asking you about the estimate of $67,000,000. 

Mr. Tweedale. No, sir; I submitted some figures to Mr. Lasker, 
and he determined what money we would need. 

Mr. Kelley. Give us those figures. 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. He got his information from you, of course. 

The Chairman. Give the figures to us, incomplete or otherwise. 

Mr. Tweedale. Those figures are at my office, and I will have to 
get them. I have the original figures there. 
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"^®y Mr. Smuix. Yes, sir ; it would. 

riin PMr. Kelley. $4 a ton would be a reasonable expenditure ? 
wherjvfr Smull. Not reasonable when you compare it with the cost of 
^5 ^MBpairs on old-time craft or more slowly built ships. In the case of 
d^^hips that would take six or eight months or a year to build, you will 
^^not have repair bills as high as those. The foreign boats that came 
to our country to handle certain lines of business were built under 
the old-school methods, and they do not have to be laid up for re- 
pairs as often. The repairs on those ships would be less ; they would 
not be more than one-half of that. 

Mr. Kellet. What would be a reasonable operating expense for a 
voyage between Hull, England, and New York? 

Mr. Smull. When I talked with you over the phone, I made some 
figures showing how it will run o^ the two lines that we have been 
operating. I do not want these figures to go into the record as the 
rate for a ton for a year for boats all over the world, because that is 
not so. That is something that changes with every trade, and it is 
something that depends upon the length of the voyage and upon 
whether you run into exi>ensive ports or cheap ports. The figures I 
quoie are figures arrived at from our experience in running Shipping 
Board ships from New York to Hull and from New York to Bristol, 
England. In the case of this fleet of six ships, it has cost, including 
everything, the overhead of the office, insurance, depreciation, actual 
operations, and repairs, $48 per ton per year. 

Mr. Lasker. Does that include the 5 per cent the Shipping Board 
paid you? 

Mr. Smull. It includes everything. It includes the commission 
to the operator, the agencv fees, expenses at foreign ports and do- 
mestic ports. 

Mr. LiASKER. Leaving aside coastwise trips and trips to the West 
Indies, would not that be one of the cheapest routes in the world to 
operate ? 

The Chairman. Bristol would not be, would it? It is up a river. 

Mr. Smull. There is a little river, but there is not much expense 
attached to that. 

Mr. Kellet. The question is whether that represents an average 
or whether you are running on an abnormally favorable route. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir ; as compared with the operation of Shipping 
Board vessels all over the world. 

Mr. Smull. Our route from England to the United States would 
be as cheap as anv in tiie world. 

Mr. Lasker. Tlierefore, it would not represent the average of what 
it would cost, but the average would be cojnsiderably more, because 
the ships of the Shipping Board operate throughout the whole world. 

Mr. Smuix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kellet. Why would the expense per voyage be greater to some 
other port? 

Mr. Smull. First, there is the cost of repairs, and if you have 
minor repairs to make you can make them more cheaply in England 
than you can at Alexandria, Cape Town, or anywhere in Australia 
or China, 

Mr. Kellet. If the voyage is longer they would have more repairs 
made away from home and more provisions to purchase? 
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Mr. Smull. Yes, sir ; in England you can get repairs made cheaper 
and can buy food cheaper. 

Mr. Kellet. You can get it cheaper than in South America, South 
Africa, or Australia ? 

Mr. Smull. You can get it cheaper there than at any place, I 
would almost say. 

Mr. Kelley. Have you as an operator made enough survey to 
enable you to say, as a managing operator, about what you would 
expect to make the operating cost of the entire fleet per ton ? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir ; it would take untold work to get at that. 

Mr. Kelley. You have a mark toward which, however, you would 
be constantly striving? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. What would that mark be ? 

Mr. Smull. Do you mean the amount of the cost per ton per year ? 

The Chairman. What would you say it should be? 

Mr. Smull. I would try my best to get it down to what it is on 
the route to England, but I know that I could not do that. However, 
I would do my best, and whether I was operating ships from the 
United States to the U. K. or all over the world, I would have that 
as my mark to shoot at. 

Mr. Kelley. If you did that you would not have any deficit? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir; if I could do that there would not be any 
deficit. You may have your deficit when you make your rates^ and 
you must figure your rates to avoid it if possible. You must figure 
your rate sufficiently high to cover the cost per ton per year or the cost 
per day. Of course, the rates to Africa, Australia, and China would 
have to be higher in order to take care of the higher per diem costs. 

Mr. Kelley. Then, so far as you would be operating for the Ship- 
ping Board between those points, on the basis of an expenditure of 
$48 per ton per year, you would be operating at a profit to the 
Shipping Board ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. But I did not say that would be the full 
average. 

Mr. Kjjlley. I mean the average for the year. Now, how much 
would you figure that you would have to increase your expenditures 
per ton to eat up that margin of profit ? 

Mr. Smull. it is eaten up in some cases now. 

Mr. Kelley. I know; but on the average, how much would you 
have to go over $48 per ton, or to what figure would you have to go^ 
before the profit would be gone, with the present freight rates and 
the present trade conditions ? 

Mr. Smull. That would be about $12.60 per ton. 

Mr. Kelley. That would bring it up to $60 per ton, and when you 
get to the $60 per ton mark you are getting on the red-ink side ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This $48 per ton, including the overhead and 
everything connected witii it, is based on a movement of ships where 
the ships can make six round trips a year? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose the length of the voyage is so great that 
you would not make more than two round trips a year : Would there 
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not be less running expenses in connection with it, less port charges 
and less likelihood of repairs on the whole, or on an average? 

Mr. SmuiiL. No, sir ; because you are paying the men so much per 
day and your subsistence costs so much per day. When you go into 
those foreign ports you are entirely out of provisions. If you are in 
the east for two months' time, you must buy your coal and oil there, 
paying fabulous sums for it. 

The Chairman. So that, as a matter of fact, the number of trips 
does not enter into it. 

Mr. Smull. No, sir ; it is the direction you go. 

Mr. Lasker. In the first place, the $60 per ton that Mr. Smull refers 
to represents the cheapest trade in the world, and in no way repre- 
sents what the average would be; and, in the second place, Mr. Smull 
does not cover in his figures the expense which has to be added on 
account of the Shipping Board's overhead. 

The Chairman. The Shipping: Board overhead is not included in 
that? ^ 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir^ 

The Chairman. The Shipping Board overhead must be added? 

Mr. Buchanan. No, sir; not all of it, because it attends to some- 
thing else besides operating ships. 

Mr. Lasker. But it should be included in that operating figure. I 
do not say what the proportionate amount should be, but whatever 
it is, it should be added. I am not saying that to justify anything 
or to make anything fit, but I say it so that you can get the real facts, 
wherever they may fall. We do not want to do anything but give 
the facts, and let them weigh one way or the other. You must add 
the overhead of the Shipping Board in order to reach the correct 
figure. 

Mr. Smull. I would like to say that we are only considering the 
cost. We are not considering any receipts at all as an off-set, but you 
are just getting the cost. Now. I have given you my own experience 
in running those six vessels in tnis service, and they are running them 
at a slight profit to-day. At the same time it is only fair to consider 
that the cost of operation between New York and England can not 
be taken as the basis of the cost of the operations of the entire fleet. 
It has been the intention of the Shipping Board, and the law 
rquires it to establish routes so as to carry American stuff all over 
the world in competition with British and Norwegian lines. 

You have one line to Australia that is run at a terrific loss and the 
British and American owners are losing a lot of money on that line. 
Their overhead cost will probably exceed the figure that has been 
;iven here somewhat ; it may be $70 or $75 in comparison with the 

>0 that we spoke of. It may be as much as $80. Besides that, the 
rate is so low that they are losing sometimes $25,000 or $30,000 per 
voyage. Of course, that piakes the cost of the voyage a great deal 
more than the cost of a voyage to England, because the receipts are 
8o much less. 

The Chahiman. The cost of operation would be $48 per ton re- 
gardless of whether jou carried any freight or not ? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir ; I base that on dead-weight carrying capacity 
of the ships. 
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The Chairman. Let us get the thing right : For example, you have 
that basic cost. That is the actual cost, but when you carry a cargo, 
your revenue would be that much more, I take it. 

Mr. Skxtll. Yes, sir. In the Australian business, where we are 
trying to establish an American line, we want to have our own ships 
on that route, but the present rates out of England are very low and 
we must make our rates low in competition with them in order to 
sell American goods out there in competition with British goods 
carried at the British rate in British bottoms from British ports. 
That point you raised is answered very well in the Australian ex- 
ample that I have ffiven you, but the net loss on that Australian line 
is terrific. The red cost is probably $75 or $80 per ton, and I know 
that they are losing a great deal of money. 

The Chairman. vVhat experience has the Shipping Board had in 
connection with ships running over certain routes as to the quantity 
of freight that they are able to get, both at outgoing ports and in- 
coming ports ? Have they been able to keep the ships loaded ? 

Mr. Keene. I think I can answer that better for the Gulf trade, 
as I am more familiar with that situation than any other. We 
started first a line down there from New Orleans to Liverpool, and 
we had the strongest competition possible with a British line that 
had been established there for many years. We found that it was 
pretty hard going for us at first, but we gradually increased our 
freight going out until we are now getting a reasonable percentage 
of the cargoes leaving out there. Most of our ships are going out 
full, but not all of them. Coming back, they have very little cargo 
of any description. We are getting some cargo, but very little, and 
that statement applies also to the British and other foreign lines. 

The Chairman. The (j^uantity of freight you would carry coming 
back would have something to do with the question of whether you 
made or lost money. 

Mr. Smttll. It would. For instance, take the tramp tonnage of the 
world, which constitutes the largest percentage of the tonnage, and 
you will find that they never get anything to carry back. Sometimes 
they get a cargo of ore, which pays them something, instead of put- 
ting sand ballast in the ship, but they very rarely get a cargo back 
now. It has been my experience for 20 years that they do not get 
anything back to speak of. 

Mr. Buchanan. Have you ever considered the difference in the 
cost of transportation per ton as represented in the wages paid to 
seamen, as required under the British maritime law and under the 
American maritime law ? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir ; I have not figured it out upon a tonnage basis. 

Mr. Buchanan. Have you figured it out on any other standard ? 

Mr. Smull. I said yesterday that the wage difference in the case 
of a 10,000-ton ship was such as to make it about twice as much for 
the American ship. 

Mr. Buchanan. Is that wage fixed by law? 

Mr. Smull. To a great extent. 

Mr. Buchanan. Are there any other handicaps imposed upon 
American ships operating in competition with British ships besides 
that of wages? 
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Mr. Smitll. Yes, sir; our measurement registration is larger in 
American ships than in British ships. 

Mr. Buchanan. That could be easily changed. 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. We do not need to change the law much to 
reach that. It would only be necessary in a few minor details like 
that. Any practical man could see, of course, that we are paying 
more than the British, both by the rating of the crews and in the num- 
ber of men that we must hare on each ship. 

Mr. Buchanan. The measurement, of course, is the basis for the 
payment of port fees. 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir; port charges, canal tolls, etc. They figure 
port charges all over the world on the net registered tonnage. 

Mr. Buchanan. Except ourselves? 

Mr. Smull. We use net register but a larger net register. I do not 
know why we do it that way. We have a larger net register ton, and 
we must pay on a tremendous net registered tonnage in comparison 
with the British. Your port charges are based on the net registered 
tonnage and they pay so much per net registered ton for canal dues. 
For instance, in coming into the port of New York, the tonnage dues 
are based on the net register. 

Mr. Lasker. I think I can answer that: As we had less tonnage 
than the foreigners had, we collected more money from them when 
coming into our ports than we paid to them when going into their 
ports. 

Mr. Buchanan. Our measurement is greater, and therefore we 
must pay more port dues on our gros^ measurement than other coun- 
tries pay on their net register. 

Mr. Smull. That is not quite right. Your port rate is based on the 
net register, and our net register is larger than their net register. 

Mr. Laskbr. Does that make them pay any more dues ? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir ; except in passing through the Panama Canal. 
They pay more through the Panama Canal. There they must accept 
the canal register. 

Mr. Lasker. I meant to limit my statement to the Panama Canal, 
because we can collect more money from them than we would pay. 

The Chairman. The President is authorized to fix charges for 
shipping through the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Are there any of our lines of boats at the present 
time making anv monev? 

Mr. Smull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. What is the percentage ? 

Mr. Smull. I do not know. The tramp trade is making money. 

Mr. Byrns. How about the regular routes or lines? 

Mr. Smull. The line of my old firm is still running, and it is a 
question of luck whether they break even or make a loss. If they 
have bad weather they may lose $5,000 on a voyage. There are not 
many that are breaking even on it. 

freight rate quotations. 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. SmulL yesterday you were sent for to give us 
your knowledge, on a very important mattar, but we were diverted 
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to some other things and did not get to the thing for which you were 
really sent for, which was this: 1 made the statement that to my 
knowledge cargoes had been offered to the Shipping Board and 
that it took so long to get a rate that by the time flie rate came 
through British and other foreign boats were almost loaded with 
the cargoes. 

Mr. Smull. That is right. 

Mr. Lasker. I stated that we had lost millions of dollars in that 
way and that the new operations would put in a system by which 
that would not happen any more. . * 

Mr. Smuix. We will do that to-day. 

The Chairman. You did answer the question, did you not? 

Mr. Smull. No, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. I tried to answer it, and then I sent for Mr. Smull ^ 

to answer it. That was his main purpose in coming. '• 

The Chairman. I asked you this question, whether or not the 
vice presidents, or the men who control operations, would have 
authority to fix a rate without sending that question to the Ship- 
ping Board to decide, and you said yes. ^ 

Mr. LiAffKER. If you will look into the record I think you will see ) 

that I did not have enough information to fully answer the question. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to have Mr. Smull answer it 
now. 

Mr. SMuiiL. That is a matter relating entirely to the operation 
of tramp tonnage, which constitutes fully 60 per cent of the entire 
tonnage of the world. Before the Shipping Board built these ships 
we had very few vessels engaged in the tramp trade. Most of them 
were in regular lines of business, up and down the coast, to Cuba, 
etc. They put on a great mass of tramp tonnage, in which a great 
deal of money can be made if it is operated correctly. A British 
shipowner may cable to New York for an offer on coal at $5 per 
ton and the ship broker goes around among the shipping men to 
get a price. 

It may be that he gets a counter offer, and if he receives that by 
12 o'clock it is cabled to London, we will say, by 5 o'clock, and then 
be gets a cable back promptly whether it is accepted or not. That is 
a sample situation. Now, our shipowner might get an order for 
coal and they will pay, say, $4.76. They send this up to the Ship- 
ping Board, or they offer $4.75, and the Shipping Board, through 
what is known as the tramp conference, looks it all over, and then, 
perhaps, telephones Washington. They telephone to the Washing- 
ton office about it and some time the next day the reply is received 
that they do not want it. In the meantime the man gets tired wait- 
ing and goes to a ship broker and makes an offer, which is cabled 
to London by 5 o'clock, and is accepted. We lose it and the British 
take the trade. It is the intention of the vice presidents to change 
to-day that method of doing business. 

The Chairman. What will they do? 

Mr. Smull. We will trade boats just as the British trade them, 
and we will have a man who can give the reply right over the counter. 
We will put a chartering manager in the New York office and the 
chartering will be done in our New York office for boats from Port- 
land, Me., to Galvestoij, Tex., and the <jhartering of boats froni 
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Poitlaad, Me., to Galveston, Tex., will be with one man who is con- 
versant with every market of the world. The man we have selected 
is the man who was the secretary of the chartering committee during 
the war. I had him under me for two years and he is an able man 
and can do this job. 

The Chairman. He will have authority to do it without referring 
it to you ? 

Mr. SMuuii. Yes, sir. He can reach me over the telephone in a 
few minutes. He does not have to give a man his reply in two min- 
utes, but you must give it to him in two hours or some time during 
the dav. If he has to cut the rate, and does not like to take that re- 
sponsibility, he will telephone me. I have been doing this charter- 
ing business for 18 years. 

The Chairman. So that, instead of waiting a week to decide some- 
thing that should be decided in a minute, it will be decided in a 
minute ? 

Mr. Smtox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laskbr. That is something that has lost us millions of dollars. 

Mr. Smull. I can not say that it is the fault of anybody in par- 
ticular, but it is the fault of the system. You must be willing to 
put practical men into this business, because you can not do it with 
anyone else. The man who handled that office in New York was a 
fine fellow, but he had never been a ship broker. The men down 
here were of the same type. Practical men are afraid to go into the 
Shipping Board because 

The Chairman (interposing). Are they afraid to run the ships 
of the Shipping Board ? 

Mr. Lasker. Mr. Smull meant the other side of it. 

The Chairman. Well, let us take both sides of it. 

Mr. Smull. There is a different spirit. 

I suppose I got 300 letters of suggestions, congratulations, and 
everything else. The most important letters were from the shippers 
of big cargoes. Mr. Charles Barnes wrote me a personal letter, as 
did Mr. Gray, one of the big exporters. Last year 79 per cent of his 
grain business was carried in foreign bottoms, and he said that since 
the Shipping Board had taken on practical men to run their busi- 
ness he was going to see that the 79 per cent was turned into the 
American bottoms, and he told me as long as Love and I were down 
here he knew we would do things quickly and he would trade with 
the board. He has not traded with the Shipping Board for four 
months. 

The Chairman. In that connection, I should like to ask the chair- - 
man of the board a question. Has the Shipping Board given to Mr. 
Smull and Mr. Love and these other men the power to do what Mr. 
Smull says they are going to do ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. The main reason you have this mess is 
that new men came here and went. There has never been a practical 
shipping man in charge of the operations of that business. Plumbers 
may be all right and most advertising agents, but nobody who knew 
how to run a ship or had experience. 

Mr. Smull. I thank you very much. 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you. 

61205—21 13 
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Mr. Smtjix. I feel, as a Qovemment employee, that I must go 
'where needed most. 

STATEUENT OF ME. ELMEE SCHLESINOEE, GENEEAL COUNSEL OF 
THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOAED AND VICE PEESIDENT 
OF THE EMEEGENCY FLEET COEPOEATION. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schlesinger, will you tell us what position 
you occupy ? 

Mr. Schlesinger. General counsel of the United States Shipping i 
Board and vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The Chairman. When did you begin to occupy that place ? 

Mr. Schlesinger. About a month ago. 

The Chairman. If you want to make a general statement about 
the law department of the Shipping Board, we will be glad to have ^ 
you do that. 

Mr. Schlesinger. I should like very much to do that. 

The Chairman. You may proceed without interruption, and when 
you finish, if we have any questions we will ask them. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. Schlesinger. Very well. 

One of the biggest law offices in New York employs some fifty 
lawyers in their office and they have pending less than 200 cases, 
litigated cases. When I came to the Snipping Board I found that 
we had in round numbers, as nearly as I could get at it, a total of 
some 3,500 cases and claims were pending against the Shipping 
Board, and I found a few underpaid young attorneys handling that 
business. It became apparent to me at once that there would have to 
be some competent organization established in the legal department, 
because 3,500 cases and claims were the largest number of cases and 
claims that any corporation or any other institution in the world 
has to deal with. As nearly as I could get at it their total face value 
ran somewhere between $300,000,000 and $350,000,000. That is not 
an absolutely accurate figure, for reasons which I will later explain. 

Mr. Schlesinger. That is not an accurate figure. I divided tiie 
organization in my own mind into departments. The first I will call 
the litigation department. There are in round numbers some 890 
to 900 cases in the United States district courts, in the Court of 
Claims, and in the State courts, scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf to Canada, involving a vast amoimt of suits 
of something over $75,000,000. 

The Chairman. In the district courts ? 

Mr. Schlesinger. In the United States district courts, in the State 
courts, and in the Court of Claims, scattered all over the United 
States. Many of those suits were for large amounts, very large 
amounts. We have one suit against us in the Court of Claims for 
$17,000,000, another for $14,000,000, and another for $8,000,000. I 
went to New York and found that in one case — ^the Downey case — 
the Government had a second mortgage for $2,000,000 in round num- 
bers on the property. There wes a first mortgage of $1,500,000| on 
the property that was being foreclosed. Downey also had a claim 
^.gainst us for $4,000,000; Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, which 
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is one of the leading firms, had charge of it. We had to file an answer 
within three or four days. Our failure to file an answer would have 
resulted in the property being foreclosed under the mortgage, and 
the Government would have lost its equity of $2,000,000 without any- 
body having looked into it. It was being handled by a younff man 
in the office, I think, getting $3,&00 a year, and fighting Taft & 
Wickersham and White & Ceese, two of the biggest and ablest 
law firms in the city of New York. I made up my mind that the 
only practical way to handle those big cases was to take all of the 
very important cases and give them to special counsel, and to take 
all of the 750 cases under, we will say, $75,000, and get a head of that 
department and call him the litigation chief. Those cases are now 
being looked after by assistant district attorneys of the United States. 

UTIOATIOK DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ScHiiESiNOER. I decided tiiat I would get a chief of litigation. 
First take all the big court cases and give them to special counsel and 
take all the cases under $75,000 to the liquidation chief and have 
him get a squad of 8 or 10 lawyers and send them around to investi- 
gate each one of these cases to see what had been donedn preparation 
and to see whether the evidence had been gotten together, and if not 
they were to get the evidence and make the preparations, which is 
difficult two years after the cases have been filed. 

The Chairman. They yvill go to the (Ustrict a-ttorneyg? 

Mr. SoHiiEsiNGER. Ycs, sir ; and see who are in charge of the cases — 
if there is a competent man in charge of the case to let him try it. 
I do not know just how many men it will take in that flying squad, 
but lust as few as we can get along with — not a very large number. 
In tne few cases I have seen there has been no preparation made 
and no evidence gathered. As you gentlemen all know, one of the 
important things in the Winning of a lawsuit is to get the evidence 
and get it early. I have heard mat in several of these cases defaults 
have been entered against us. 

The Chaikman. And judgment rendered against the board? 

Mr. ScHiiESiNOER. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know how much it ^ amounted to? 

Mr. ScHLEsiNGER. We have opened up those casps so there will not 
be a final judgment. I looked around for a litigation chief. I de- 
cided that the best way to get help in a vast problem of this kind 
was to go to the leaders of the bar in New York to help me out, I 
called a meeting of men from the leading firms of iJew York, Mr. 
Guthrie, Mr; Root's firm, Sullivan & Cromwell, Stanchfield & Levy, 
and a dozen of the best firms in New York. They all entered into 
the spirit of the thing, realizing the tremendous, problem we had on 
hand. They gave me a great deal of aeeistance in picking out some 
of the men. They recommended as chief of the litigation depart* 
ment a man by the name of Chauncey Parker. His fatner was prob- 
bly thft leader of the bar in the State of New Jersey for. many years 
and then went on the Supreme Court of New Jersey. He is a very 
able and high-grade lawyer. I retained him for the sum of $20,000 
a year. He is to have charge of all the litigation in the district 
courts, the State courts, and the Court pi-. Claims, under $76,000, and 
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if he has any spare time, he will be given personal charge of one or 
two of the big cases. He is competent to handle them. 

ADMIRAI/rr DEPARTMENT. 

The next problem that I had was the problem of admiralty. We 
have 1,700 cases against the Shipping Board. In New York City 
alone we have 1,200 admiralty cases. We had three men in our office, 
one of them getting $7,500, another $6,500 a year, and the other 
$5,000 a year, with a few subordinates. There is a peculiar situation ->' 
in reference to the admiralty cases. 

Where there is a collision, within 24 hours an inspector from the 
Coast Survey comes around and takes the statements of the officers 
and crew, statements as to how the accident happened, what was j 
the reason for the accident. These statements fix the responsibility ^ 
and generally the winning or losing of the suit depends on these 
statements. The private corporations send investigators to the scene 
of the accident within two or three hours ; th^y make photographs 
and take statements of the officers and the crew before the arrival of 
the inspector. If you do not do that, the case is all made out within 
three or four hours after the accident against you; The next thing 
the boat sails and the sailors are gone. It is almost impossible after 
two or three years to get witnesses in a case of that kind. On those 
1,200 admiralty cases m New York we have three men working on 
the preparation of the evidence. Whether we will ever be able to 

fet it or not, I do not know. The total admiralty claims amount to 
50,000,000. I will say that 20 run over half a million dollars each. 

The Chairman. Heretofore you have not had anybody to go over 
the ground and take the testimony at the time? 

Mr. ScHLEsiNGER. Exactly. We have practically no evidence and 
no preparation has been made to try tnem in many of the cases. 
There will be 65 pf these cases on the call ready for trial when the 
courts meet in October. We have three men that will handle that 
work. It would have taken them 25 years or more to dispose of 
those cases. The Shipping Board has got the reputation in New 
York of being easy, and if anybody had a case' against us, it was 
won because it was not properly prepared. Besides operating any- 
where from 700 to 1,400 boats, the current business would ^ take a 
large law force. » 

We now have three men in the office and every day they have to deal 
with the current injury claims, claims against cargoes, just taking 
care of the admiralty business without taking hold of the 1,700 past 
cases. That is a tremendous undertaking. It is a very difficult 
problem to get a man ^ho is big enough to take charge of the ad- i 
miralty end of the work. In th^ first place, the admiralty law in New ' 
York IS in a very peculiar situation. There was very little admiralty 
business in America prior to the war, because there was little Ameri- 
can shipping. There ,were mostly foreign ships. ^ 

The Chairman. 'Ijknow that in Chicago we only had two or three ^ 

admiralty lawyers. ... 

Mr. Schlesinger; That is it. exactly. Ninetjr-five per cent of the 
admiralty business in New York is handled by six or seven of th^ big 
firms. I have been working to get a head for my admiralty section — 
working for weeks — ^I have a man in mind to whom I have offered 
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$25,000, and I am sure that he is earning three or f o^r or five times 
as much as that. He comes from one of the big firms, Mr. T. K. 
Jones. He is coming; down to see me. .; There are one or two thi^gs 
that he wants to talk oTer. His firm has 200 c^jses against the Ship- 
ping Board. That is what is troubling him. If we can arrange, that, 
situation, I will be veiy happy. On t£e othjBr hand, I intend to move 
the admiralty ofiice to rf ew York. This gentleman is one of the ablest 
lawyers in Aiaerica, and comes from one of the largest admiralty law 
firm in New York. 

^ Then I have selected as admiralty adviser in. Washington Mr.; 

Norman Beecher, formerly a partner of Charles Burljngham; he is ft. 
very able man. He tried the Titanic cases and woJi them. I think he 
stands very near the top of the admiralty profession in the United 

I States. 

If Mr. Jones accepts the position, you gentlemen will have ; to 
decide on two questions. First, do you! want to settle some- of these 
1,700 admiralty cases aijd how man of them? The claimants instead 
of waiting 15 or 20 years, and possibly getting the full amounfei 
might settle for 25. per cent of the face of thieir claims. There ar^ 
many cases which could be settled- very cheaply if we had the mon^y; 
to do it with. 

Mr. Buchanan. The amount sued for in an action for personal 
injury never represents the injury. 

Mr. ScHUESiNGER. Exactly. I think, that as lawyers, we all know, 
that. . ' „ 

We have to determine first on the policy of whether we want to 
settle the cases, it would be advantageous to settle. If in the judg- 
ment of' the admiralty lawyers it appears that it is not the proper, 
thing to do, then we want to push the. cases as fast as we can. The 
courts afe littered with them. Theny we will have to determine 
how many lawyers we want. I would say that it mig:ht take 10 or 
11 or 12 or 14 lawyers on the smaller cases, and possibly when we. 
come to a case involving $500,000 or $1,000,000, it will be w^ll to 
put that case into the hands of special counsel if such can be ob-' 
tained, because the other side is always represented by the very best 
lawyers they can get. They are always expensive. I have not yet 
determined on what policy to pursue, because I do not know whether 
we want to get up a fund to settle these cases or not. We might b€| 
able to settle a good many of those cases if we had a few million, 
dollars. If the settlement was not jiist^ of course we would not make 
it. I do not know how many men it is going, to take, it depends upon 
how fast we want to clear the situaticm up. 

I Mr. Byrns. These cases have been accumulating since the incep- 

I tion of the Shipping Board? 

' Mr. ScHUESiNGER. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Do you know how many have been tried? 

Mr. ScHiiESiJi^OER. tl do' not think hardly aily have been tried, be- 

^ cause it has takeii a long time for the cases to be reached ; therd have 
been a few tried. 

Mr. Byrns. Your object in building up this large attorney per- 
sonnel is to dispose of the. cases as quicMy as possible? . 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Clean them up. This admiralty force would 
have entire charge of the admiralty work. • 
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The Chairman. Do they first have to give a bond if they libel the 
ship? 

Mr. ScHUBStiNOER. Under the law now they sue the United States 
Government. They would not have to hold the boat if it was one of 
our ships. 

CLAIMS DEPARTMENT. 

The next department I have to come to is this claims department. 
We 'have got nearly 800 claims. The chairman and myself have 
thought it a wise plan, working with the President, to have an out- 
side commission to pass on the merits of these claims. 

The Chairman. That is the bond which we have provided for? 

Mr. Scm^iNOER. Yes, sir; but our department is going to pre- 
pare the defense for those cases. We are gomg to get rid of those 
claims. 

The Chairman. What is the total amount of those claims? 

Mr. ScHiiBSiNGER. The way they have been, carried on the books it 
is impossible to tell without a great deal of auditing, which has not 
yet been done. I believe the gross amount was $211,000,000; but 
perhaps half of that amount has already been paid to the con- 
tractors. My guess is that the net amount that it would run from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

I have secured as the head of the claims department a man by the 
name of Fairbanks, who was in charge of the War Claims Depart- 
ment for some time, and I am very sure he is a very competent man. 

The Chairman. He is a lawyer? 

Mr. ScHiiESiNGER. Ycs, sir ; I secured him for $15,000. I am going 
to have him take charge of all the smaller claims. 

Mr. Buchanan. What did he get in the War Department ? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGEH. He had left the War Claims Board and had gone 
into private practice, where he was earning more money than with 
the War Department. 

The Chairman. You said that a certain number of these claims 
had been approved ? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. No ; I will explain that to you, Mr. Chairman. 
The old construction claims department had passed before on some 
of these claims — I do not know just how many. The new board had 
refused to approve these findings until passed on by the new com- 
mission. 

Mr. Lasker. Twenty-one million dollars, roughly. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say that these claims will be 
before the commission of adjustment on the recommendation of the 
Shipping Board? 

Mr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. By resolution? 

Mr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasker. The old construction claims board found claims which 
they felt were entitled to $21,000,000. What they base those claims 
on I do not know. If we accepted the old construction claims board's 
findings we could to-morrow morning pay out $25,000,000. 

The Chairman. Are you bound by the findings they made? 

Mr. Schlesinger. No, sir. 

Mr. Buchanan. What is the distinction between the claims? 
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Mr. ScHLEsiNGER. These claims have a^sen out of our cancellfei- 
tions before the ships were finished. We had a contract, for instance-,' 
with a general contractor, and that general contractor had perhaps 
20, 30, or 40 subcontracts outstanding. The Shipping Board had a 
contract with the general contractor and there is his liability with the 
subcontractors. 

Mr. Buchanan. The claims all arise out of canceled contracts? 

Mr. SoHLEsiNOER. Out of Canceled contracts or out of cases where- 
the Government commandeered ships. We commandeered all the 
vessels of the foreign Governments. All of the foreign nations have^ 
claims amounting to millions of dollars against the Snipping Board.. 
The French Gk)vernment has a very large claim. 

Almost all the Governments have very large claims against the- 
Shipping Board. I expect to try and bring up before the new com- 
mission the claims already approved by the old construction claims 
board and give them priority, so that they would not have to wait 
any longer than necessary. My second thought was to take up all 
ihe small claims, ^90 claims under $1,000 each, and to make a wise 
and proper settlement of those claims. I do not wish to spend 
money on lawyers where we can advantageously settle these small 
claims. I want to put the big claims into tne hands of special coun- 
sd whom I engage myself, or turn them over to the best law firms in 
the country. Where a big corporation has a large claim against the 
Shipping Board I want to have the records looked at, to see how 
many otoer daims they have been paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and whether we can find that they are owing the United 
States any moneys or any moneys can be recovered from back ex- 
cess profits received, so that we can put in set-offs against those 
companies. Whether we can or not, I do not know. 

Where there are any large, big claims, they will have the most 
careful scrutiny, and where any large corporation has received 
any large sums of money we are going back to open that up, so far 
as we can possibly do so. Many of these settlements have already 
been made, and whether we can set aside those releases I do not 
know; but we have first got to do this defensive work before we 
can go very far into the offensive work. There are a great many 
of these large claims and it will be very expensive to get high-class 
lawyers to try them, because they will have probably the best law- 
yers in the country against them. It is a very difficult thing to get 
food lawyers. The smaller claims will be handled by men under 
fr. Fairbanks. It will be our policy to clean oiit of the way a large 
percentage of the claims that should be cleaned up. Inside of six 
months we should get rid of 500 of these claims — inside of six 
months or less — and do it fairly efficiently and well.. ^I do not know 
how many lawyers it will take. My imagination is powerless when 
I see so many cases and claims. X have worked as diligently as I 
know how. 

OONTRAOT DEPARTMENT. 

The next department that comes up is the following: We are 
asked for opinions anywhere from probably forty to fifty times a 
day. We have contracts of every kind to draw up. Those contracts 
in many cases have been drawn up by people who were not compe- 
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tent to draw them. I am tnring to get a chief of the contract 
department who will go over the oonbractB. 

Bear in mind that any human being, general counsel or anybody 
else, can not go over all these contracts. I am trying to g&k a man 
from the firm of Sherman & Sterling, one of the biggest law firms 
in New York. I have offered him $25,000 a year to acce|>t this posi- 
tion. I do not know whether he will accept it. He has been cxm- 
sidering it for several weeks. I have to get competent assistants 
under him. I have about four or five able lawyers who will help with 
these things, but I must have a head of each one of these departmaitB 0" 
to whom I can delegate authority and say, " Go ahead." 

Mr. Buchanan. Do you have authority under any of the general 
acts creating the board or otherwise for the employment of «0y of 
these men without additional legislation ? 'j 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. I wiU explain that in a moment if you will allow 
me to come back to it. 

Mr. Buchanan. Certainly. . ^ 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Thosc are the four departments that I have 
analyzed to you — one of admiralty, another of claims, another of liti- 
gation, and another of contracts. What is the policy of Congress to 
be ? Do they want us to have some money to settle these claims and to 
pay them? There is no way of my going ahead and getting the 
lawyers and trying the cases and make settlements unless we have 
the money. I do not want to go to any useless expense. 

We can let these claims run: if the Government wants to take that 
attitude. They can all go into the courts, and at the end of two or 
three years many of them will result in judgments. It will break^ 
some of the people who have honest claims against the Government 
to hold them up in that way, but the question is what is to be the 
attitude of Congress? Are we to get some money to settle these 
claims after we have fought them ashard as we can and after the 
board that has been picked out has passed on them ? Do you want 
us to do that or shall we stop where we are and do nothing ? Do you 
wish us to get really competent lawyers to "handle this vast, chaotic 
condition? 

The Chairman. Just go ahead, Mr. Schlesinger, and tell us your 
story. 

Mr. Schlesinger. I am just telling you the problem. I have not 
yet hired many lawyers for these claims. I have not been able to get 
around to it yet. I ain willing to do it and will do it, b\it.I do not 
want to do it without you gentlemen knowing somewhat the magni- 
tude of this department and without your approval. 



, . COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

The next department I have is a collection department. We have^ 
as you have heard, millions and millions of dollars' worth of secur- 
ities, mortgages, and properties of all kinds. There has never been 
any real attempt made through a legal department to collect those 

funds. 

The Chairman. That is the $500,000,000 worth of a^ets? 

Mr. Schlesinger. The first thing I have done has been to give Mr. 
Montgomery one lawyer to check up with him every one of those 



i 
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things. Where we have a mortgage I do not think anybody really 
knows whether that mortgage ought to be foreclosed or not. I have 
been told that the rent on some of the four or five hundred of the 
houses that we own has not been paid. Of course, that is a small 
amoucrt: alongside of these big figures we have been talking about. 
We own mortgages on diip tplaaate. We have a number of accounts 
ceoeivabie, and not^ where a consastent effort ought to be made to 
make the coUectidiis; I have one lawyer surveying those matters, and 
probably before we get through, if we really in a businesslike way 
"^ want to collect this $SOOpOO/X)0, might need a great number of 

lawyers. When you try to collect a $2,000,000 claim or a $10,000,000 
claim you have to fight the best lawyers in the United States, and you 
can not do it with imexperi^nced men. 
"4 Now, those are the five general departments I am organizing down 

there. 

Mr. Buchanan. I suppose so far as our claims are concerned there 
ciJi be no contest, i>ractidally, over the amount of the claim, but in 
nearly aU of them it is just a question of the solvency of the mat! 
who owes the money, because the claixas are represented by notes and 
things like that. 

Mr. ScHLEsiNOER. I beg to differ with you on that, Mr. Congress- 
man. There is every possible kind of claim and every possible kind 
of defense that can possibly be made. 

Mr. Buchanan. 1 am just going according to the report of Ad- 
miral Benson. 

Mr. ScHi-EsiNGER. We are trying to collect one of them in New 
York now, and I presume you have been reading the newspapers 
about that. 

Mr. Keli^et. Mr, Schlesinger, this board has been running for 
three or four years; have thejr not built up a le^al departments 

Mr. ScHiiBSiNOER. No : not in any sense of the word. I will tell 
you what has happened in that respect. As you know, it takes 
generally about two years for a case to be reached for trial that 
goes into court. The courts in the country are all far behind and 
now these cases are just beginning to come up and hit us. Before 
they were just pending on the calendar. 

Mr. Laskjbr. The smallest business that does any kind of volume 
of business at all has a law department that would make the one 
that we inherited look silly and shameful, and if the Government and 
the Congress does not want this made efficient it is going to cost 
you such a world of money that once you have been warned about it it 
will come back to react on you. 
j The Chaikman. I am very much interested in your statement, Mr. 

^ Schlesinger; go ahead. 

Mr. Schlesingee. The next problem I have or the next step I have 
is this: For instance, I told you about this Downey case. We had 
to file an answer within a few days or our equity would have been 
, foreclosed. I can not possibly look into that kmd of a case per- 

sonally, because there are too many of them. I have got to give 
those to special counsel. I called together the bar association leaders 
in New York and eitplained my fix to them and the biggest law 
firms in New York have agreed that they would help me out and 
take some of these big cases^ and when they took these big cases would 
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charge only a reasonable fee. They have shown a fine spirit of ^ 
cooperation and I believe that when they present their bills you 
will not have any complaint in consideranon of the character and 
size of the litigation involved. They have shown a very helpful 
and cooperating spirit. So that when I was in New York I took 
this Downey case, which needed instant action, which I could not 
pQssibly give it, and turned it over to the firm of Sullivan & Crom- 
well, in New York. Sullivan & Cromwell is one of the biggest law 
firms in New York. While I was there the Pusey & Jones matter 
came up. The United States Government had an equity of $6,000,000 
in that plant and Pusey & Jones had a suit pending against us in 
the district court for $14,000,000. 

The Chairman. That is a shipbuilding concern, is it not? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is that the case in which a receiver was appointed 
the other day ? 

'Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Yes ; I am going to tell you just what happened. 
We had a $5,000,000 equity in that plant, and they had a $14,000,000 
suit in court pending against us. The property was largely in New 
Jersey and across the river in Delaware, so I called in Mr. Linda- 
bury's firm. Mr. Lindabury is one of the best lawyers in the United 
States. He has agreed to try this matter for me. We could not fix 
the amount of the fee, because nobody could tell where we would 
end up, but he will take charge of our interest in the mortgage and 
in the $14,000,000 suit. While I was talking to Mr. Lindabury about 
the case and about retaining him some bankruptcy lawyers in New 
York threw the company into bankruptcy and had a receiver ap- 
pointed. Mr. Tumulty was put in as receiver in the State of New 
Jersey and Henry Wise was put in as receiver in the State of New 
York, and the United States Government, with a $5,000,000 equity 
in the property, had no representation on the receivership. If we 
had had a proper organization in our law department, and could get 
around to all this tremendous number of cases, a thing like that 
would not happen, or should not happen, nine times but of ten. • 

The Chairman. Does the receivership stand ? 

Mr. ScHLtESiNGER. It docs for the present, Mr. Chairman. I have 
so many things to attend to, and I can not possibly divide myself 
up so as to attend to 3,500 different matters, but I am giving them 
all as much attention as I can, although I admit I do not sleep 
very well at night, because while I am sitting down here now there 
may be two or three more of them coming up. 

The Chairman. Do not work yourself up into such a state where 
you can not sleep, because if you do you will not be able to be of 
any help. 

Mr. ScHMJSiNGER. Let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, about this 
Pusey & Jones case. As they told me the facts in New York- — and 
I can not vouch for their accuracy because I have not investigated 
it personally — I understand the United States Government put 
$67,000,000 mto that company for the erection of a plant and the 
construction of boats, and as I am told there is not a stroke of a pen 
or a contract of any kind to show what our rights were in the prem- 
ises, or what our contract for the construction of those boats was, 
and we are now being sued for $14,000,000. 
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The Chaibman. Hare you any records in the Shipping Board that 
show that? 

Mr. ScHiiBsiNGER. I hav© not been able to find them, but I was told 
by the man who had charge of it for the Shipping Board, and I do not 
know whether the statement is accurate or not, that there was not the 
stroke of a pen to show what passed between them and the Govern- 
ment. He tells me, and I do not know whether it is accurate or not, he 
says that Mr. Hannevig, a Norwegian, was the incorporator of that 
company. 

The Chairman. The Pusey & Jones Co.? 

Mr. ScHLESiNOER. Yes. He consolidated three plants and organized 
this company, and then he organized separate outside companfes, and 
the outside company would make a contract with Pusey & Jones. One 
of the outside companies was the Manse Co. The Manse Co., which 
was also owned by Mr. Hannevig, would make a contract with Pusey 
& Jones to have a ship built, and probably they would swell the price 
of that ship as hiffh as they could. Manse would order a ship built 
for $4,000,000, and while that ship was being built by Pusey &, Jones 
under a contract for $4,000,000 Manse was supposed to pay Pusey & 
Jones money for that ship as the work progressed. An English com- 
pany bought that contract for certain ships which Manse made with 
Pusey & Jones. They took over the contract and were told by Manse 
that there had been $5,000,000 more paid to Pusey & Jones than, there 
really was paid. 

In other words, they misrepresented the payments, so that the Eng- 
lish company overpaid Manse $5,OOOjOOO for work which was sup- 
posed to have gone into those boats. Then the Shipping Board came 
along and commandeered those boats from the English company and 
we paid them that $5,000,000, and now the Pusey & Jones people 
are trying to get another $5,000,000 on top of that. The situation is 
so involved in that suit and so complicated in each one of these tre- 
mendously big matters that no one smgle human mind can even com- 
prehend thein all. But I am going to try and get back that $5,000,000 
if it can be done. 

I turned over another one of the cases we have in New York to 
Coudert Bros. That was a case where a Frenchman made a contract 
to buy one of our ships for $2,000,000 and gave us some notes for it. 
. The Chairman. That was a Shipping Board vessel and occurred 
after the war? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Ycs; he gave us some notes, and there was a half 
a million dollars owing to us, and I just happened to hear by chance* 
that that man had some money in a bank in New York ; we started an- 
attachment suit and held up that $400,000 in that New York bank in 
order to get that money. In the meantimej the Frenchman has sued 
us for breach of our contract, saying we misrepresented the value of 
^he ship and the character of the ship, and he is now trying to get out 
of his contract. 

The Chairman. How much money has he paid you on that ship ? 

Mr. Schi-esinger. I can not answer that, Mr. Chairman, because, 
to be frank, I do not remember, because I have had so many of these * 
pictures go through my mind. 

The Chairman. He had paid something? 
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Mr. ScHLESiKGER. I would not even say that, because I do not 
know. I do know we have some $400,000 tied up and we are goinff 
to get all the money of that kind tied tip as fast as I can get around 
to it. Now, part of tiiat litigation is over in France and there are 
some international questions involved, and I got the firm of Coudert 
Bros, to take charge of that case. 

The Chairman. They are in France? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGBR. No; that is one of the large law firms in New 
York and they have an office in France of their own. 

I got Mr. Elihu Root's firm to take up one of our complicated 
cases in which Paul Cravath, who is one of the leading lawyers in 
New York, is on the other side. 

Mr. Charles W. Mprse has a law suit against the United States 
involving $13,000,000; That is the case of the Groton Iron Works. 

EMPLOYMENT OF LAW FIRMS. 

The Chairman. Do you make any special contracts with these 
firms? 

Mr. ScHLESiNOER. I got thcse firms in New York together, Mr. 
Chairman, and told them my situation and they have volunteered 
in a patriotic way to help out. They did not want to take these 
cases — any of them. They are all crowded up with work. As you 
know, these are very strenuous times for the big lawyers in New 
York, because there is so much commercial trouble there now, and 
it is a very difficult thing to get a lawyer to step in and in two 
days' time draw up an answer. I could not make a contract with 
them because nobody knows how long this litigation will last or 
what its ramifications will be. I have every confidence that these 
gentlemen will do the work for patriotic reasons at a sum that we 
will all be proud of when we get through. They have all so ex- 
pressed themselves. 

The Chairman. There was no limit placed on the daily compen- 
sation to be paid them ? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. We could not do that because if I were to ask 
Mr. Guthrie, for instance, to put a daily limit on his services, I sup- 
pose Mr. Guthrie could get two or five or more thousand dollars a 
day for his time in court whenever he wants to do it. I know Mr. 
Guthrie is a very public-spirited man and gives up one or two even- 
ings in the week to the Bar Association, and he has treated this 
work in that way. I would not be surprised if Mr. Guthrie did 
not send in a bill at all, and some of them will send in a bill only 
for their actual out-of-pocket expenses. 

Mr. Buchanan. And some of them will send in some very large 

bills? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Well, I do not think so ; but if they do, do you 
want to let these cases, involving $14,000,000 or $15,000,000, go unde- 
fended instead of being defended by the best lawyers we can get? 

Mr. Buchanan. No; I think the Government ought to have good 
counsel to defend their case, and if you want to know what I think, 
about it, 1 really think you are pursuing a wrong policy by not mak- 
ing a specific contract with each firm. Lawyers all over the country 
will tell you what they will charge you if you insist. 
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Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Mr. Congressman, these big law firms will not 
do that. For instance, my old firm in Chicago would not do it either. 
If you came in to my firm and asked me how large a bill 1 was going 
to send you, I could not tell you, and you can not get a big law firm 
to do that. 

Mr. Buchanan, If they told you just what the case was, would 
you not tell them what you would charge for it? 

Mr. ycHLEsiNGER. No, sir; certainly not, because you can not tell 
how long the case will last. 

Mr. Buchanan. No ; you can not trfl that. 

Mr. ijASKER. I have never myself bad a case with a big law firm 
where they would tell me in advance what they were going to charge. 
I can get a small, inconsequential lawyer in the large cities, who will 
take almost anything they are offered. 

The Chairman. Of course;, they are doing business for the Gov- 
ernment. We are not indicating what we would like to have you do. 
I am simply making that remark. 

Mr. Lasker. Ought not you to do for the public what is right? 

The Chairman. Undoubtedly ; and that is what we expect. 

Mr. Lasker. That is all we want to know. 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. 1 know that if I had a $14,000,000 claim against 
me as an individual, I would go to the best lawyer I could find in 
the United States and I would pay him whatever I had to pay him ; 
but I do say that these lawyers in New York have accepted this 
responsibility in a very fine spirit, and I really believe that their bills 
will be rendered in that spirit. They have also assured me — — 

Mr. Buchanan. Let me make this suggestion to you : If you as an 
individual should go to one of these big law firms and ask tnem what 
they would charge for a case, they might not tell you, but if you go 
to them as an employee of the Government and let them understand 
that you have got to account for any charges made to your superiors 
or to Congress or to the administration, and that you would like to 
submit those things and have your action approved, they would be 
peculiar lawyers that would not take the right view of it and fix 
the charge. 

Mr. Schlesinger. Mr. Congressman, several of them have said 
this to me, for instance, one of the big firms- — 

Mr. Buchanan (interposing). You are a trustee now and an 
ofiicial of the Government, and you are not acting for yourself. 

Mr. Sohlesinger. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Buchanan. And you may receive unbounded criticism for 
some of these fees. I am just saying that to you now because it is 
something that will come up later. 

Mr. Schlesingbr. I believe I will get a great deal less of a bill 
from these gentlemen if I do not ask tnem to fix a fee than I would 
if I did that, because I know the character of these gentlemen, and 
I faiow just exactly how they feel aboi;t it, and I think they are 
taking it up out of a spirit of public service, just as I have gotten a 
few very good lawyers to come in here for a very small part of 
what they were earning before they came with me, out of the same 
spirit. 1*0 go back to the Morse case, Mr. Morse has one company, 
the GrotpnJi;ron T^orks, that has a suit against us for $13,000,000. - 
"The 'Chairman/ Is that the company over hei'e in Alexandria? 
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Mr. ScHiiBsiNGER. No; that is another one that I am coming to 
later. 

I turned' that case over to Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern, also one of 
the best New York firms. Mr. Bisbee took it up as a pergonal favor 
to me and assured me he would not make any charge in the case that 
was not satisfactory both to myself and the Attorney General, Mr. 
Daugherty ; that he would let us vise his fee. That is the way those 
men feel about it. 

Mr. Morse has another case pending here about the Virginia Ship- 
yards Co. that is coming up from day to day in court. We have a 
$2,500 a year man representing us in it. I do not know anything 
about the case. I have not been able to go into it. I have a man 
coming down Saturday who is perfectly competent to handle it, who 
is in our own employ, and I am going to turn that case, over to him. 

The Chairman. Have we any offsets against his claim for money 
advanced ? 

Mr. ScHiiESiNQER. I am going to find one if I can. 

The Chairman. I understood we had. Mr. Tweedale would prob- 
ably know about that. 

Mr. TwEEDAiiE Yes, sir; there were quite a number of advances in 
that case. 

Mr. SoHMisiNGER. You can see that in the month I have been spend- 
ing down there I have not been able to get into 'many of these details. 

The Chairman. I think you have been doing very welL 

Mr. SoHiiBsiNGER. I do not know about that. Mr. Morse has four 
cases aggj-inst the Shipping Board in New York City for breach of 
contract. He is suing us for a total of $2,000,000 in those four cases, 
and I have handed those cases over to Mr. William Guthrie. 

I have still a large number of these big cases that will have to be 
handed out to special counsel, I have a case out on the Pacific coast, 
the Sloan Shipyard case, where the Government has a very large 
equity. I have turned that over to a law firm in Seattle — ^Bronson, 
Robinson & Jones. I have got a great many more of these special 
cases which I will have to handle with special counsel. 

EMPLOYMENT OF LAWYERS. 

Instead of getting so many special counsel, I am going to try to get 
a few competent men to come with me who will handle some of those 
cases from our own office. If I could get enough of them, I would not 
call in any special counsel. For instance, I was lucky enough to get 
Mr. Marshall Bullitt to come down here to Washington with me. 
Marshall Bullitt was Solicitor General under Mr. Taft. Marshall 
Bullitt has probably the largest income of any lawyer in the South. 
He represents some of the biggest companies in the South and is a 
very able lawyer, I was able to secure Marshall Bullitt's services at 
$25,000 a year. I hope he can handle two or three or four of iheae 
big matters Jiimself , so that I will not have to call in special counsel. 
He is a lawyer pf the very first ability. 

There is no lawyer in America who has any greater ability than 
Marshall Bullitt. I was extraordinarily lucky in getting him. T 
have gotten one man from Chicago, a man named Fletcher Dobbins. 
He is the man who sent Mr. John R. Walsh to jail, and that was one 
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of the most complicated bookkeeping problems that has been in- 
volved in a lawsuit in many a day. Tarn going to put Mr. Dobbins 
on this Morse case Saturday. I was able to get Fletcher Dobbins for 
$15,000 a year, and I know that his income is many times that 
amount. He has come down simply because he felt that it was the 
patriotic thing to do and the ri^ht thing to do. If I could get a 
few, perhaps a dozen, more men like that I would not have to get so 
many special counsel^ but they can not be obtained. There are very 
few men who will give up a very large income to come down and 
work for the Shipping Hoard at a much smaller salary. Then, I 
have ex-Senator Sutherland, who is living here in Washington, as 
our consulting or advisory counsel to pass on some of these opinions 
where we feel we have some weighty questions, like, for instance, the 
question of whether we have the right to compromise with some 
of these people who bought ships and whether we Can reduce the price 
to them or not. Some of those questions are of extreme importance 
and Senator Sutherland has very kindly, for $5,000 a year, agreed to 
act as advisory counsel and give us all the opinions we ask from him. 
In addition to that, I have a great many cases in the United States 
Supreme Court that are now pending against the Shipping Board. 
Mr. Buchanan. Is Senator Suthenand practicing law here? 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. YcS. 

The Chairman. He is a good lawyer. 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. He is one of the ablest lawyers I know of. I 
have picked out to fill in in some of these departments some younger 
men. I have already given you the chief men. I have one other man 
that I am paying a large salary to and that is Mr. Smyth, whom I 

fot from the firm of Eushmore, Bisbee & Stern^ which is one of the 
iggest law firms in America. I have made him my executive as- 
sistant and I am paying him $15,000 a year. He is a remarkably 
able man. 

They I have some younger men to fill in, and they are as follows : 
I have a man by the name of Greaf . , I say younger men ; he is not a 
young man but is 37 or 38 years of age. I got him from the Ameri- 
can International Corporation. That company has been losing a lot 
of business lately and are not so busy, and he was in their depai;|i- 
ment where they handle all this foreign trade and for that reason I 
was able to secure him. I had to pay him $10,000 a year and I was 
very lucky to get him. I have got Mr. V. J. Laws at $10,000 ; I have 
Mr. Hallett at $7,500 ; I have Mr. Goldsmith at $7,500 ; I have Mr. 
Jones at $7,500 ; I have Mr. Colvin at $7,500 ; I have Mr. Lloyd at 
$7,500 ; I have Mr. Fetzer at $7,500. I have one other man, of very 
good caliber, who is going to take charge of some of these special 
cases that I forgot to tell you about, a man named Allison, who was 
a partner of ex-Senator Sutherland out West. He likewise had re- 
tired from the law business temporarily, and I got him at $15,000 a 
year. We have a big case in Mobile where there is considerable dif- 
ficulty, and I put him to work on that case in Mobile and he is repre- 
senting us. 

We have a law office in Philadelphia where we have 250 to 300 
caseiB pending, and that office will have to be reorganized from top 
to bottom. I have not had a chance to get into that office. I have 
been in our New York office, where we have 250 law suits pending on 
the law side, and that office will also have to be reorganized. 
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Then I have Joseph H. Gaines, whom I am paying $9,600 a year. 1 
You probably do not realize it, but we have meetings of the Mer- 
chant Marine Committees of the House and Senate probably two or 
three or four times a week. New legislation is coming up every day, 
and we are called upon to be present at those meetings and to express 
what we think the legislation ought to be, to draft new bills, to 
modify bills, and I have gotten Mr. Gaines in charge of that work. 

Mr. Btrns. Mr. Gaines, of West Virginia ? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. Yes, sir; he comes from West Virginia. 

Mr. Las]b^r. He takes the place of a man who resigned and who, ^ 
I think, was getting the same salary. 

Mr. ScHLESiNGfiR. No ," he was getting $10,000. 

The Chairman. What is the aggregate of all these salaries? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. I have not added it up, Mr. Chairman, and I i 
do not know how 'many more men I am going to need to do this 
work. I can add that up very quickly. 

Mr. Buchanan. I wish you would make up a list of the gentlemen 
you have already employea and who have virtually promised to come 
with j'^ou, with their respective salaries, and then complete the list 
by adding the probable new employees that you think the necessity 
demands, so far as you know ; that is, the anticipated employments 
you will make. 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. I hand to the clerk a list of attorneys already 
employed or who have virtually promised to come with me. As nearly 
as I can now prognosticate it will probably take five or six additional 
attorneys for the claims department; that is, to handle the less im- 
portant claims and a special counsel to handle each of the large im- 
portant claims. It will take seven or eight additional lawyers in the 
admiralty department; three or four in the collection ^t recovery 
department ; three or four in the litigation department ; and a number 
of special counsel in the big cases. This plan of organization I be- 
lieve to be the only practical one to straighten out the tangled legal 
affairs of the Shipping Board and will, I believe, save tens of millions 
of dollars. If Congress does not approve the plan and the Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation is forced to rely on an in- 
sufficient legal force of underpaid young attorneys, I believe the re- 
sult will be disastrous. I am stopping further organization of the 
department awaiting on the approval of Congress. I will do it as fast 
as I can, but I can not yet determine how many men we are going 
to need. 

NAMES AND SALARIES OF ATTORNEYS MENTIONED BY GENERAL COUNSEL IN BOARD 
MEETING JULY 21, 1921, AS BEING EMPLOYED FOB AND ON BOARD BOLL. 

E. Cateby Jones, chief of admiralty section; offered $25,000 per annum; to 
advise general counsel as to acceptance. 

Norman Beecher, admiralty advisor to general counsel, $10,000. 

Chauncey Parker, $20,000 per annum ; retained for chief of litigation and inr 
vestigation section. 

Freund, will be paid $25,000 per annum as head of opinion and contracts 
sectioA, if he accepts. 

Sutherland (ex-Senator), retained at $5,000 per anuum to give opinions to 
general counsel or board whenever desired. 

Marshall BuUocIs, assistant to general counsel, $25,000 per annum. 

Fletcher Dobbins, trial lawyer, $15,000 per annum. 

Smythe, executive assistant to general counsel, $15,000 per annum. 
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Greaf , opinion and contract section, $10,000 per annum. 

V. J. Laws, $10,000 ; assignment not noted. 

Hallett, opinion and contracts section, $7,500 per annum. 

J. Goldsmith, opinion and contracts section, $7,500 per annum. 

Allison, special assignments, $15,000 per annum. 

Aron, no assignment noted, $10,000 per annum. 

Jones, litigation section, $7,500 per annum. 

Colvin, collection and claims section, $7,500 per annum. 

Lloyd, opinion and general section, $7,500 per annum. 

Fetzer, collection and claims section, $7,500 per annum. 

Fairbanks, head of claims section, $15,000 per annum. 
1 Jos. H. Gaines, assistant counsel, legislation, $9,500 per annum. 

^ Aron, $12,000. 

Mr. Buchanan. Do you think this list is half way through? 

Mr. ScHLESiNGER. I do uot. It depends somewhat on future con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Buchanan. What I want is a statement that it will probably 
take this many saore, or something like that. We want to be able to 
form sotKie ju^ment in our own minds, as we are going to be asked 
all of these questions on the floor of the House. 

Mr. ScHLEsiNGER. I do uot See how I can determine that. 

Mr. Buchanan. You can not determine it exactly, i^nd I do not 
want to hold you to any hard and fast rule. 

Mr. ScHLEsiNGEB. As I say, we must determine whether we want 
to settle these admiralty cases and clear them up ; we must determine 
whether we want to settle these claims or do not want to settle tibiem. 
We must determine whether we sam ^ing to do it, and there is no 
use of getting lawyers unless we are going through with it. 

The Chaibman, That will make an addition to your list? 

Mr. ScmiiESiNGBR. Yes. 

Mr. Buchanan. In addition to these permanent employees I 
would like to have a list of the private counsel you have emploved 
to take care of the reasonably big cases and the amount involved in 
those cases, as well as anything else you desire to include, so that 
we have the facts. The Shipping Board is not popular in the House 
and it is not popular in the Senate. I do not mean the present 
board, but I am talking about the Shipping Board as a board. 

Mr. ScHiiEsiNOER. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Buchanan. We are going to be asked all manner of questions 
and we want to be qualified to answer them, otherwise we will be 
accused of not doing our duty. So we want all the information you 
<5an give us as to this new organization, because the new organization 
may give some hope to the House and permit it to form a more 
favorable impression of the Shipping Board or remove some of the 
bad impressions they have of it. So we want a statement as complete 
as you can make it. 

Mr. ScHiiEsiNGER. I will try to do that. I will talk to the claims 
man when I get back and see how many lawyers he thinks he needs. 

The Chairman. I wish you would include in that statement the 
number of cases that have been litigated, if you can ascertain the 
number. 

Mr. ScHLEsiNGER. I will try to do that, but I doubt whether I can 
furnish you with tiiat information. 

61205—21 14 
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Mr. Lasker. As I understand, Mr. Buchanan is perfectly willing- 
that you should put in any qualifying statement that you feel i» 
necessary. 

Mr. Buchanan. Certainly. 

Mr. SoHLESiNGER. I Will trv to make the best case I can. You see,, 
we will have several hundred millions of dollars that may have ta 
be collected; I do not know how much of it, and I d,o not know how 
difficult it will be. I have not been able to analyze it by amounts, 
and nobody has been able to do that as yet. We are going to da it aS' 
fast as we can, and it may take 4 or 40 lawyers to do the work 
properly. 

AMOUNT REQUIRED FOR PAYMENT OE CLAIMS. 

The Chairman. Do you know how much of this $125,000,000 will 
be used for the payment of claims ? 

Mr. Lasker. $25,000,000 for claims and everything else in the 
legal line. I would like to put in the record a few closing facts; 
Mr. Kelley asked whether we could do with less than the $125,000,000 
for which we are petitioning, and of which $25,000,000 is for con- 
struction and has already been allowed. I think it must have been in 
Mr. Kelley's mind to ascertain whether we come here for trading 
purposes; that is, to name an amount and then be traded down. 
Our tenure in the Shipping Board will be short if we do things like 
that, and the Harding administration will measure up with the 
Wilson administration in the number of chairmen it will have, be- 
cause for us to ask for a sum and then trade down to a smaller sum 
would mean that the next time we come, and when we have ascer- 
tained what we need, we would be charged with asking you to trade 
again. 

I said to Mr. Kelley, and I would like to put it in the record for 
the whole committee, that $100,000,000 is what we will need, but as 
we said at the outset yesterday, our situation is such that we can not 
definitely budget it. It may take a great deal more or it may take 
somewhat less. We will have to come back in December and ask for 
money for the next six months, and if the claims and lawsuits have 
progressed jou can readily see, from Mr. Schlesinger's statement, 
that it is going to take a great deal more than $100,000,000 for the six 
months to follow. For instance, we have the Leviathan, It is cost- 
ing $45,000 a month to keep the Leviathan at a dock. It is occupy-^ 
ing a dock which I am told can be rented any day for $17,000 a 
month, so that in fact it is costing the Government $62,000 a month 
to keep that hull, or $750,000 a year. The hull of the Leviatham, had 
been sold for $4,000,000, but the sale was stopped by Mr. Hearst. 
What to do with the Leviathan is a great problem and I am in doubt 
about what to do with it. We will have to decide because certainly 
we can not afford to keep on at the rate of $750,000 a year just ta 
keep this boat tied to a dock. 

The Chairman. What could you sell it for to-day? 

Mr. Lasker. I am told you could not sell it. 

The Chairman. What would it cost to recondition it? 

Mr. Lasker. Well, there is a wide range of opinion ; I have gottei^ 
a range of from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, and so I would say froHL 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000, because I add 20 per cent to whatever they 
tell me. 
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The Chairman. And if it were reconditioned, what would you do 
with it? 

Mr. Lasker. The Leviathan is being looked after under a contract 
made by the prior board with the International Mercantile Marine 
Co., and the contract provides that the International Mercantile 
Marine Co. is to have the chartering of the Leviathan^ or an oppor- 
tunity to charter her, for five years on terms to be agreed on. That 
constitutes only a moral obligation. I say I think it is only a moral 
obligation and would be surprised if the board is legally bound. 
We have not yet called on the legal department for an opinion. 

The Chairman. Would that involve first reconditioning the boat ? 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. Of course, this makes an unending thing 
and I will not go into it, as to whether the Leviathan should or 
should not be reconditioned, but that may come up and it may have 
to be done or it may not have to be done. 

I do not believe that any American citizens in peace times in serv- 
ing the Government ever undertook a more heartbreaking job than 
we have undertaken. We have tried in two days to delineate out 
situation. The only reason I finallv responded to the President's in- 
sistance was the belief that we would be financed. 

The Chairman. I do not know anything at all about the attitude 
of the committee and I have not made up my own mind, but Mr. 
Montgomery made a statement yesterday, and I think you acquiesced 
in it, to the effect that in 60 days he would be able to tell how much 
money you could get out of your so-called liquid assets. 

Mr. Lasker. No, sir ; nothing like that was stated. 

The Chairman. Mr. Montgomery stated that. 

Mr. Montgomery. I said I thought we would have our values 
within 60 days. 

The Chairman. I asked him how much money he thought he could 
get, and he said, " Possibly $200,000,000." I said, " How soon ? " 
And he said 60 days. 

Mr. Montgomery. I did not mean that we could cover $200,000,000 
into the Treasury within 60 days, although I think if you started 
out to trade with those who owe tremendous sums to the Government 
you could probably compromise many of those accounts and notes. 
But at present we are doubtful of our authority to compromise these 
claims without a special act of Congress ; also in the present state of 
the market it would be inadvisable to sell assets, as we would realize 
too low a price. 

The Chairman. I just wanted to get your view. 

Mr. Lasker. That $200,000,000 was less $35,000,000, and then we 
would not have authority to trade until we got this enabling legis- 
lation through Congress, and you would have to get some organiza- 
tion besides the Shipping Board to do the job, because that liquida- 
tion would be such an enormous task that we would have to drop our 
ship operations; we would have to drop our lawsuits and every- 
thing else. I think it would be an unconscionable thing to do. 

The Chairman. All I wanted was to get your views, and I asked 
the question in order that you might state your views. 

Mr. Lasker. You have been very courteous and kind, and I want 
to thank the committee. We could not have had a fairer hearing, 
and there is nothing that we could possibly want to put in that you 
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have not given us an opportunity to put in. Whether we get our 
money or not or whether I stay on the job or not, I will always say 
this, that you gave us a chance to make our case, and we are very 
grateful to you for all of your courtesies. 

DETAILS OF ESTIMATE. 

Mr. Kellet. I think just before limch we were going into the items 
that made up the estimate of $100,000,000. I woiUd like to have that 
in the same detail that you presented it to the board. 

Mr. Tweedale. In regard to the estimate, we went over the figures 
roughly and tentatively and presented them to the chairman, with 
the idea that they would be gone over more in detail. The chairman 
in the meantime came to the conclusion that they were estimates, and 
he thought that he could, in a general way, estimate tne amount that 
would be necessary rather than to compile detailed figures. So that 
the figures I will give you were just our tentative igures as sub- 
mitted to him. This is the estimated amount for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, under current operations. The first item we 
had was losses due to operation of ships, $100,000,000 ; reconditioning 
of vessels, $16,000,000; insurance claims and losses on ships, $10,- 
800,000; administrative overhead, $15,000,000; making a total of 
$141,800,000, being the estimated cash requirements on current oper-' 
^tions. 

The Chairman. That is for a year. 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes; that was for a year. Construction expendi- 
tures, construction of fuel oil stations for operation of ships, $1,- 
335,000. That, as I understand, is an ascertained amount ana comes 
from the department that has these oil stations under construction. 
For the completion of ship construction program, $29,275,000. 

The Chaibman. Of which you have $25,000,000. 

Mr. Tweedale. That is the figure which you will find in the hear- 
ing that Commander Gatewood put in, and against which there has 
been an appropriation of $25,000,000. 

The Chairman. And a reduction in expense on account of lowering 
prices of materials and wages. 

Mr. Tweedale. We talked to Commander Gatewood about that, 
and he thought, after going over it, that he had better stick to his 
original figures, and he did not know whether the $25,000,000 would 
be sufficient ; but he did not feel it would be sufficient, but that was 
only tentative, because we had to talk to Commander Uatewood over 
the telephone. The total for the construction of fuel-oil stations and 
the completion of ship construction program is $30,610,000, from 
which was deducted tne amount appropriated by Congress, $25,- 
000,000, leaving the net amount to be appropriated, $5,610,000. That 
amount, added to the current operations of $141,800,000, made a total 
of $147,410,000. 

The Chairman. That was the estimate you made last year when 
the sundry civil bill was under consideration, was it not? 

Mr. Tweedale. No ; that was $140,000,000 and something. 

The Chairman. $147,000,000. 

Mr. Tweedale. In addition to that, the estimated cash require- 
ments for claims and in addition to the amount of $147,410,000 were 
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as follows : Admiralty claims, $800,000 ; cancelation claims and ship 
construe tion, $50,000,000, and requisitioned ship claims-charter hire, 
$7,491,500, making a total of $58^91,500. 

In regard to that last item of $7,491,500, the items for requisitioned 
ships about offset themselves, but this $7,000,000 is the amount due to 
individuals where there are no offsets; it will come back from others 
that owe us as much money, but in this particular case there are no 
offsets, so that for the time being we would need that amount of 
money in order to settle the claims. But taking the requisitioned 
claims as a whole, one practically offsets the other. Those claims 
come about in this way : That these ships were chartered during the 
war period and later at certain specified amounts; the charterers 
collected money for carrying cargoes^ and the revenue from the 
carrying of cargoes about offsets the charter hire, so that the two 
practically balance, but this is different, where certain of the charter- 
ers do not owe us anything. 

The Chairman. How many ships were constructed and turned 
over by the Shipping Board for active operation before the armistice 
was signed? 

Mr. TwEEDAMi. My recollection is that there were about 482 ships. 

The Chairman. That is, the requisitioned ships and all others? 

Mr. TwBEDAiiB. Yes. 

The Chairman. How many were requisitioned ships and how 
many were new ? 

Mr. Tweedalb. I could not tell you that offhand. 

The Chairman. How many ships were requisitioned altogether? 

Mr. TwEEDAMB. I will have to put that in the record in order to be 
accurate. 

(A) Number of vessels constructed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 

delivered for operation prior to Nov. 11, 1918. 



status. 



Requisitioned. 
Contract 

Do 

Do 



Total. 



Material. 



Steel 

...J-do 

Composite. 
Wood 



Number. 



275 

113 

4 

90 



isk 



(B) Total number of vessels requisitioned in shipyards (excluding cancella- 
tions and releases). 



Type. 



Cargo 

Tanker 

Refrigerator 

Transport 

Comer. 

Passenger and cargo. 



Total. 



Katerial. 



Steel. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 



Number. 



300 
53 

11 
9 



384 



July 30, 1921. 



D. C. Ebebhabt, 
Division of Operations, 
Central Records and Information Bureau. 
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In addition to the total of $147,410,000, $58,291,500 was estimated 
to be the cash required during the fiscal year for claims. Then this 
note was put on this statement : 

The sundry civil bill approved March 4, 1921, allows the corporation to retain 
moneys to the extent of $55,000,000 derived from the sale of ships and surplus 
material, when, as, and if realized. Such moneys so retained may be applied 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to any operating and construction 
expenses. No deduction of this amount is made in the above total estimated 
cash requirements, because of the announced intention of the board to ask for 
repeal of this authority and provision for aU necessary funds by direct con- 
gressional appropriation. 

Mr. Kelley. That makes a total of about $200,000,000. 

Mr. TwEEDALE. $205,701,500. 

Mr. Kelley. And for six months you went half of that, or 
$100,000,000? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. That is the basis on which the chairman got that 
idea ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. Will there be $50,000,000 worth of claims likely to be 
settled? 

Mr. Tweedale. It depends entirely on the program, but there will 
be if they actively take this thing up and commence to settle in the 
way that has been outlined. 

Mr. Kelley. Will there be $25,000,000 in the next six months? 

Mr. Tweedale. I do not think there is any question about it, be- 
cause there are a lot of claims that are already settled. There are 
$21,000,000 worth of claims pending that if they agree to they can 
settle right off. 

Mr. Kelley. That is, they have been tentatively agreed to by the 
old board ? 

Mr. Tweedale. Yes; and awards made. 

The Chairman. They say they are going to refer these claims to 
the new board. 

Mr. Tweedale. They are very careful to see that no settlements are 
going through until the new board has passed on them. 

Mr. Kelley. I wish you would put that statement in the record. 

Mr. Tweedale. Very well. 

(Said statement follows:) 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOABD EMERGENCY FLEET COBPOBATION, GENERAL COMP- 
TROLLER'S DEPARTMENT. 

Estimated cash requirements for fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. \ 

Current operations: 

Losses due to operation of ships $100,000,000 

Reconditioning of vessels 16,000,000 

Insurance claims and losses on ships 10,800,000 

Administrative overhead 15, 000, 000 

Total estimated cash requirements on current 

operations $141, 800, 000 

Construction expenditures : 

Construction of fuel oil stations for opera- 
tion of ships 1,335,000 

Completion of ship-construction program 29,275,000 

30, 610, 000 
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Less: 

Appropriated by Cpngreis — deficiency bill ap- 
proved June 16, 1921, for ship construction— $25, 000, 000 

Total estimated cash requirements for 

construction purposes $5, 610, 000 

< 

Total estimated cash requirements for 
current operations and constructions— 147,410,000 

I 

Estimated cash requirements for claims and in addition to the 

. ^ amount of $147,410,000 are as follows : 

^ Admiralty claims 800, 000 

Oancellation claims on ship construction . 50,000,000 

Requisitioned ship claims-charter hire 7,491,500 

Total estimated cash requirement for claims 58,291,500 

N Note. — The sundry civil bill approved March 4, 1921, allows the corpora- 

tion to retain moneys to the extent of $55,000,000, derived from the sale of 
ships and surplus material when, as, and if realized. Such moneys so re- 
tained may be applied during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to any 
operating and construction expenses. No deduction of this amount is made 
in the above total estimated cash requirements because of the announced 
intention of the board to ask for repeal of this authority and provision for 
all necessary funds by direct congressional appropriation. 

The Chaikman. Have you any estimate of the probable monthly 
losses on operations under existing conditions? 

Mr. TwEESDALE. Taking the revenues and the expenditures of the 
operations department, that is the physical operation of the ships 
exclusively, and separating them from all other matters in the Fleet 
Corporation, we have found that during the past 12 months, for the 
last fiscal year at least, that the excess of cash outgo over and above 
the cash income has been running a certain amount, which I will 
give you. During the first six months it averaged $9,127,489.03. 

Mr. Buchanan. You mean you lost that much? 

Mr. TwEEDALB. Yes, sir; it averaged that each month. Suppose I 
give it to you monthly. In July, 1920, it was $5,789,404.88; in 
August it was $6,423,675.29 ; in September it was $12,403,445 ; in 
October it was $11,379,700.84; in November it was $7,380,801.30; and 
in December $11,387,906.90 ; making a total for the first six months 
of $54,764,934.21, or an average monthly total of $9,127,489.03. 
In January, 1921, it was $13,170,755.87; in February it was 
$15,823,574.86; in March it was $16,124,580.26; in April it was 
$14,989,978.87; in May it was $6,523,675.04; and in June it was 
$10,013,910.22, or for the second half of the year a total of 
$76,646,475.12, an average monthly total for the last six months of 
$12,757,745. 

The Chairman. Those two items make over $131,000,000? 

Mr. TwBEDALB. Yes, sir; $131,411,409.33, or an average for the year 
of $10,950,950.77. 

The Chairman. Do you owe the Government departments any 
money or do they owe you any money? 

Mr. TwEEDAii). There are items both ways. The amoimt that is 
due us will be shown in the general statement that has been filed or 
will be filed for the record. The statement that I had here this morn- 
ing shows that we owe the Navy Department certain money and the 
War Department certain money, both for construction and for opera- 
tion, the operating expense being for repairs. 

The Chairman. Do they owe you? 
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Mr. TwEEDALB. They owe us some money, but I have not that state- 
ment with me; • 

The Chairman. Is the balance for or against you? 

Mr. TwEEiDALB. The balance is very materially against us. The 
total due the War and Navy Departments is $20,000,(W0. 

The Chairman. Did you finally make a settlement with the War 
Department as to the amount they owed you? 

Mr. TwEBDALB. We did. 

The Chairman. What was the total amount they owed you? 

Mr. TwEEaoALB. The total amount they owed us, according to our 
figures, was over $200,000,000. 

The Chairman. How much did you get in the settlement? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. About $105,000,000. 

The Chairman. That is a complete settlement? 

Mr. TwEEDALE. Yes, sir; up to that date of the settlement. 

Mr. EIelley. Of course, that item of operating loss was based on 
actual expenditures for repairs very much in excess of what the 
board finally has worked them down to. 

Mr. Tweedale. It was in the beginning ; yes, sir. In the first six 
months there was no question about it, but you will notice that in the 
past six months the losses were less, and that was due to the fact 
that freight rates were higher. 

The C&airman. Have you drawn up any form of language that 
you would like to have employed in the bill? 

Mr. Tweedale. We would rather that you would use the same 
language that has been in the bill right straight along : 

[Form M04, 7067.] 
United States Shipping Board. 

[Rpepresented by United States ShippiBg Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, Wash- 
ington.] 

AGENCY AGREEMENT FOR MANAGING AND OPERATING VESSELS. 

This agreement made In duplicate the day of , 19 — , between the 

United States of America, acting through the United States Shipping Boards 
represented by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet CorporatioB, 

hereinafter called the corporation, and , hereinafter called the agent, 

witnesseth : 

1. Appoitment of agent. — ^The corporation appoints the agent as its agent to 
manage, operate, and conduct the business of such vessels as it has assigned 
or may assign to the agent. 

2 Agent's acceptance of appointment, — The agent agrees to act as such agent 
and to manage, operate, and conduct the business of such vessels in accordance 
with the directions, orders, and regulations which the corporation may fi*om 
time to time prescribe. 

3. Mannmgy equipping, etc., vessels and paying disbursements. — The agent 
agress to man, equip, victual, and supply such vessels, and to pay for account 
of the corporation the cost thereof and all other costs and efxpenses incident to 
the management, operation, and conduct of the business of such vessels, except 
as is otherwise provided herein. 

4. Maintenance and repairs. — ^The agent shall (subject to, such regulation of 
methods or supervision and inspection as may be required or prescribed by the 
corporation) exercise reasonable care to maintain the vessel in a thoroug:hly 
efficient state in hull, machinery, tackle, apparel, and equipment, procuring fo^ 
and on behalf of the corporation the necessary labor and material to effect 
ordinary rumiing repairs and replacements. No extraordinary repairs or ex- 
penses shall.be made or incurred, and no alterations in h.ull, macWnery^ er 
equipment shall be made by the agent, except in cases of serious emergeiicfy, 
without first securing in writing the authorization of the corporation. ' '; ' ' 
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The agent shall encourage the practice of performing all possible repairs by 
the vessers crew, and when necessary to have repairs performed by repair com- 
panies shall encourage the practice of letting contracts for this work on com- 
petitive lump-sum bids. \ 

5. Agent must ujse care to avoid all damage and loss, — ^The agent agrees to 
exercise reasonable care to protect and safeguard the interests of the corpora- 
tion, the Shipping Board, and the United States in all respects and to exercise 
reasonable care to avoid loss and damage of every nature to the corporation, 
the Shipping Board, or the United States. In judging the liability of the agent 
under this paragraph the acts of subagents or brokers employed by the agent 
shall be deemed the acts of the agent. 

6. Trades, hills of lading, etc. — The agent agrees to operate said vessels in such 
service as the corporation may direct and to issue to shippers the customary 
charter parties, freight contracts, and bills of lading, except as otherwise pre- 
scribed by the corporation, and shall exercise reasonable care to see that such 
shipping documents when not prescribed by the corporation shall contain all 
exemptions and stipulations usual in the particular trade or service in which the^ 
vessel may be engaged. 

7. Subagents subject to corporation's disapproval. — ^The selection by the agent 
of agents or subagents in foreign and domestic ports shall be subject to disap- 
proval by the corporation. 

8. Collection of mmieys. — The agent agrees to collect when due all freight and 
other moneys accruing to the corporation arising out of the management, opera- 
tion, and business of the vessels, and, in the event of the failure of any charterer, 
shipper, or other debtor of the corporation to pay promptly such moneys, to im- 
mediately notify the proper officers of the coi^poration and take such steps as may 
be proper to protect the corporation's interests. The agent further agrees to do 
all things which the corporation is required by law or custom to do either as 
owner of the vessels or as carrier of the cargo. 

9. Handling of moneys. — The agent agrees to deposit all moneys collected on 
behalf of the corporation in a national bank or a bank which is a member of the 
United States Federal Reserve Association as a separate fund in the name of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, which moneys 
shall, in so far as the agent is concerned, be the property of the corporation ; and 
Whenever the treasurer of the corporation considers the public interest demands, 
they shall be subject to check by him, as well as by the agent ; the agent shall 
make from such fund all disbursements authorized to be paid by the agent for 
the account of the corporation and shall, at such times and in such form as may 
be directed by the corporation, render a full account of all moneys received. No 
items will be allowed in settlement with the agent unless supported by proper- 
vouchers or accountings. 

In case the amount of funds held by the agent for the corporation should be in- 
sufficient to meet the disbursements necessary on the vessels of the corporation,, 
the agent may secure an advance from the corporation, which shall be deposited 
in the fund and accounted for in suph manner as the corporation may direct. 

10. Accounting am,d auditing. — The* agent shall keep separate books of account 
in such manner and form as may be prescribed or approved by the corporation, 
devpted exclusively to the agency business with the corporation, which books, 
together with all vouchers, accounts, papers, or other documents, shall at all 
times be subject to the inspection and audit of the corporation ; and the cor- 
poration may at any time temporarily take, possession of the same to make a 
complete audit ; and, in case the agency is terminated, may retain possession of 
such books and papers as it may deem advisable. The agent shall furnish state- 
ments and reports when called for by the corporation, and in the form prescribed 
by the corporation, and shall generally conform its accounting to the directions 
of the corporation. 

11. Compensation. — ^The corporation shall pay to the agent as full compensa- 
tion for the agent's services hereunder as follows : 

(a) From United States ports. — Five per cent on gross outward freight, dead 
freight, demurrage, express, and mail revenue : Provided, That 2i per cent only 
shall be paid on full cargoes of coal, grain, sulphur, and phosphate, regard- 
less of the number of ports of loading or discharge, and regardless of the number 
of bills of lading, or consignes: And provided further. That 2i per cent only 
shall be paid on full cargoes of other commodities shipped from one shipper to 
one consignee, from one port of loading to one port of discharge, to be accepted, 
by the ship and delivered without count or marks. 
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(&) Into United States ports. — ^Two and one-half per cent on gross inward 
freight, dead freight, demurrage, express, and mail revenue, the minimum in- 
ward fee at each port where cargo is discharged to be $250. 

(c) Between United States ports. — The provisions of (a) and (6) above shall 
govern, except as to the full cargoes mentioned in (a), as to which the agent 
shall receive only 2i per cent on the gross freight, dead freight, and demurrage, 
and no fixed minimum inward fee. 

(d) Between ports other than United States ports. — Two and one-half per 
cent on gross freight, dead freight, demurrage, express, and mail revenue. 

(e) Ballast vogages. — ^Five dollars per day on ballast voyages, minimum fee 
$50, except in New England coal trade between United States ports north of 
<I)ape Hatteras, minimum shall be $25; days to be counted from clearance to 
-entry of vessel. When a vessel calls en route for orders, fuel, repairs, or any 
other cause, the time between entry and clearance at such ports of call en 
route not to count. 

if) Compensation while under repairs, etc. — For each period the vessel is laid 
up for repairs, inspection, or survey, the agent shall receive $25 per vessel per 
day for each day beyond the first 10 days of that period. Where repairs, inspec- 
tions, or surveys are made while the vessel is loading or discharging cargo, 
ballast, or bunkers, the time so spent shall not count as lay days. 

Actual traveling expenses incurred by the agent shall be paid him and shall be 
chargeable to the voyage account if the vessel is laid up elsewhere than at the 
home port of the agent. 

(g) Passenger revenue. — Ten per cent on gross passenger and excess-baggage 
revenue : Provided, hoioever. That 5 per cent only shall be paid on gross passenger 
and excess-baggage revenue derived from carrying passengers on cargo vessels, 
as provided in section 26 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 

(/i) Salvage. — Five per cent of all salvage earned for account of the vessel 
for salvage services rendered to vessels not owned or controlled by the United 
States Shipping Board or thje corporation, and 2^ per cent on all salvage earned 
for account of the vessel for salvage serv'ces rendered to vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board or the corporation. The amount of salvage 
awards for such last-named services shall be determined by the corporation, 
and all negotiations for settlements of other salvage claims shall be in the con- 
trol of the corporation. 

(i) Branch houses of the agent. — Compensation for agency services of agent's 
branch houses is provided for below in paragraph 12, subdivision (&). 

(;') United States ports, as used above, means United States continental 
ports, not including Alaska or the Panama Canal Zone. 

(fc) The commissions provided for above upon the gross freight, dead freight, 
demurrage, express, mail, passenger, and excess-baggage revenue, and salvage 
shall be paid only on revenue actually collected, except where the agent at the 
corporation's request carries governmental cargo on which no freight is to be 
collected ; final control over the compromise, settlement, or waiver of disputed 
claims for gross freight, dead freight, demurrage, etc., to be w.th the corpora- 
tion. 

12. Brokerage commissions, etc. — There shall be charged against the voyage 
account : 

(a) Freight, passenger, and charter brokerage in cases where it is neVies- 
sarily and properly incurred to secure cargoes, passengers, or charters in accord- 
ance with the usages of the trade. 

(&) The customary fees and commissions for all ports in the vessel's itin- 
erary where these charges are necessarily and properly incurred. For agency 
services rendered by branch houses of the agent, in fore gn and dependency ports, 
the agent shall be paid and there shall be charged aga nst the voyage account 
the customary fees and commissions for those ports, as specified in the 
schedule of fees and commissions for foreign and dependency ports adopted 
by the corporation March 1, 1920, as the same may be revised from time to 
time. Revisions shall not be made without 15 days' notice to the agent. For 
agency services rendered by branch houses of the agent "n United States 
ports the agent shall be paid and there shall be charged against the voyage 
account the customary fees for such services in those ports until such time as 
the corporation shall adopt a schedule for such fees, and when said schedule is 
adopted it shall govern, as adopted and revised from time to time. 

But unless said schedule expressly so provides, fees shall not be paid for 
agency services in United States ports where the vessel enters to load or dis- 
charge cargo, ballast, or passengers, or undergo repairs, mspection, or survey, 
in addition to the compensation in those cases already provided for in sub- 
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divisions (a), (&), (c), (e), (f), and iff), under section 11 above, headed 
" Oompftnsatlon." 

13. T'se of each others* contractfi by the corporation and agent. — ^Tlie corpora- 
tion shall, when it may legally do so, have the advantage of any existing or 
future contracts of the agent for the purchase of materials, fuel, supplies, or 
equipment, provided this may be done without unreasonably interfering with 
the requirements of other vessels owned or operated by the agent. In every 
case where the corporation shall contract or shall have contracted for materials, 
fuel, supplies, equipment, or services, such as those of the American Bureau 
of Survey, the Insurance Syndicates, or other similar services, the agent shall 
procure the same in pursuance of such contract and shall pay for the same in 
/; accordance with the directions of the corporation ; provided, that when necessary 
^' to avoid undue delay to vessels, the agent may, subject to the corporation's 
approval first obtained, procure materials, fuel, supplies, equipment, or services 
from other sources at lowest obtainable costs. The agent in such cases shall 
support .ts disbursements with satisfactory explanation to the corporation. 
^ 14. General average — Particular average. — In case of general or particular 

average, the agent agrees to appoint an adjuster, approved by the corporation, 
and to assist the adjuster in preparing the average account, to take proper 
security for the cargo proportion of average, and to take liens and all other 
possible measures to protect the interests of the corporation. For such services 
the agent shall receive the customary fee, the amount of which will be de- 
termined jointly by the agent and the adjuster, subject to tne approval of 
the corporation. 

15. Bond. — The agent agrees, whenever required by the corporation, to furnish 
a bond satisfactory to the corporation for the faithful performance of the 
agent's duties and obligations hereunder. 

36. Tertnination of agency. — (a) The corporation shall have the right at any 
time to terminate this agreement as to any and all vessels assigned to the agent 
and to assume control forthwith of any or all of said vessels and to collect 
directly all freight moneys or other debts remaining unpaid. 

( h ) Upon giving the corporation 30 days' written notice, the agent shall have 
the right to terminate this agreement, such termination not to become effective 
as to any vessel until its arrival and discharge at a United States port. 

In cases of termination under either (a) or (6), the agent shall, if required 
by the corporation, adjust, settle, and liquidate the current Jjusiness of the 
vessels. 

17. Retroactive to March 1. — ^This agreement is in substitution of, and hereby 
abrogates, the agreement made effective March 1, 1920, and known as Form 
MO. 3, and all rights and obligations of the parties under said Form MO. 3 are 
hereby canceled and this present agreement is made retroactive to March 1, 
1920, except as may be otherwise mutually agreed by the corporation and the 
agent and noted hereon in writing over the signatures of the persons authorized 
to represent the corporation and the agent. 

(Space for notations.) 

18. Ivtcrprett tion of this agreement. — Any question arising under this agree- 
ment may, at the option of either party hereto, be referred for recommendation 
to a committee known as the standing committee on managing agents' agree- 
ment, consisting of, first, duly appointed representatives of the corporation; 
second, duly appointed representatives of the American Steamship Owners' 
Association, the United States Ship Operators' Association, Northwest Steam- 
ship Managers' AiSsociation, the Pacific-American Steamship Association, the 
Gulf Shipping Conference (Inc.), the South Atlantic Conference. The deter- 

B mi nations of this committee shall be only in the form of recommendations to 
the corporation, the final decision to be left to the cori)oration. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have executed this contract in duplicate 
the day and year first above written. 

United States of America, 
By United States Shipping Boabd. 
By United States Shipping Boabd 
Emebgency Fleet Corpobation. 

By J President. 

Attest : 



Secretary, 

By , Agent. 
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[United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation^ Division of Operations.] . 

Summary statement of cash receipts from operation of vessels , by TnonthSjfrom Jii^ . 

19S0, to June SO, 1921, inclusive. ^^: 

' 'ent 



^e. 

Receipts of 
other operat- 
ing revenues. 



Months. 



1920 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Dcember a... 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total receipts of revenues 



Total receipts 
operating 
revenues. 



|40,211,70&66 
35,100,829.43 
73,947,164.75 
37,121,779.75 
33,369,652.23 
27,986,445.34 



34,075,869.68 
16,624,961.42 
16,292,459.20 
12,816,502.78 
13,599,067.39 
13,049,187.88 



Receipts of 

freight and 

passenger 

revenues. 



137,903,922.89 
34,248,374.71 
31,080,412.91 
32,946,742.91 
32,710,521.50 
27,072,167.83 



20,766,910.67 
14,812,325.56 
15,573,702.62 
12,363,313.77 
12,991,075.97 
11,972,080.01 



Receipts of 

charter hire 

revenue. 



», 307,785.77 

912,454.72 

140,526,048.73 

4,133,224.61 

345,181.51 

611,805.62 



« 13, 308, 959. 01 
1,812,635.86 
693,766.58 
452,189.01 
607,991.42 
117,851.69 



354,254,628.51 284,441,651.44 I 65,829,884.53 



$2,340,703.11 
41,812.23 

302,471.89 



25,000.00 



959,256.18 



3,983,192.54 



1 Includes 940,000,000 collection from War Department, 
s Includes S13,000,000 collection from War Department. 

June 11, 1921. 

From: Branch of&ce manager. 
To: V. V. Woodward, manager repair department. 

Comparison: Estimator's and local manager's office, with low bid and averages, June 
4 to 11, inclusive. 



Vessel. 



Saucon 

Do 

Coldbrook. 

Easterner 

Ossining 

Lake Sterling 

Lake Arline 

The Angeles 

West Point 

Moravian Bridge. 

Mason City 

Hug:ieQot 

Western Glen 

WestCalumb 

Lake Fariston... 

Eastern King 

Old North State. 
Haddon 



Date. 



31 



May 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do-... 
June 1 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
June 2 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
June 3 
...do.... 
June 4 



Low bid. 



Mack, $3.195 

Robins, $3.964 

Shewans, $1,998... 

Robins, $8,835 

Robins, $1,490 

Ramberg, $69 

Marine, $547 

Marine, $1,158 

Crane, $347 

Bushey, $406 

Morgan, $976 

Metropolitan, $85. . 
Waterfront, $Z27. . 
Shewans, $1.994... 

Standard, $200 

Marine, $398 

Fletchers, $7,320... 
Standard, $2,539... 



Esti- 
mator's 
estimate. 



$3,940.00 

2, 46a 00 

7,220.00 

2,060.00 

40.00 

680.00 

1,155.00 

275.00 

400.00 

1,210.00 

76.00 



2,860.00 
285.00 
495.00 



2,985.00 



Local 


Number 




managers' 


of 


Averages. 


estimate. 


bidders. 




$4,200.00 


3 


$3,895.00 


3,661.00 


4 


4,283.25 


2,054.00 


5 


2,606.40 


6,224.00 


5 


10,362.00 


2,090.00 


5 


1,994.80 


40.00 


9 


137.33 


731.50 


12 


1,36L83 


1,179.00 


14 


1,874.28 


400.00 


16 


647.37 


525l00 


12 


835.40 


945.00 


8 


2,086.87 


65.00 


5 


172.40 


200.00 


3 


415.33 


2,325.00 


5 


3,200.00 


250.00 


17 


366.70 


720.00 


16 


678.81 


8,400.00 


5 


9,215.20 


2,480.00 


6 


3,32L33 



Hifih 
Wd. 



$4,390.00 

4,480.00 

4,334.00 

13,219.00 

2,740.00 

225.06 
1,975.00 
3,351.00 
1,200.00 
1,878.00 
5, 120. 00 

400.00 

539.00 
5,752.00 

570.00 

1,081.00 

12,927.00 

4,256.00 
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Admiralty Department 196 

V Alien Property Custodian, boats taken over by 19 

Analysis of 1921 expenditures , 145, 152 

Annual cost of repairs of diip 76 

Appropriations, etc. , received from inception to June 30, 1921, statement ol. . . - 147 

Assets 126 

Capital realizations, 1921 142 

Liquid, amount realizable on j. 139 

I^iquidation of 128 

Physical inventory of 132 

Stoppage of sale of 129 
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B. 



^Board of survey 80 

y Boats taken over by Alien Property Custodian 19 

Bookkeeping system 181 

vOBristol (Pa.) yard 180 

Building program, status of 60 

Cost to complete 66 

C. 

Oash income and outgo, statement of, for fiscal year 1921 164 

-Cash on hand, where carried 140 

•Cash requirements for 1922 214 
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Claims and lawsuits 11 

Claims department 198 

Collection department 200 
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Contract department 199 

Cost-plus plan 60 

I>. 

>^J)ead-weight tonnage in service, statement of 78 

V Dry docks and marine railways financed 70 

V Dry docks under construction 67 

E. 
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European division, statement showing number of 35 

Foreign agencies other than European, statement of 52 

Reduction in number of 24 

Engines and boilers, salvage of 175 

Estimate of $125,000,000, basis of 9, 55, 113 

Details of 212 

Expenditures, 1921, analysis of 145-152 
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Financial condition July 15, 1921 149 

Foreign offices 25 

Former deficiency estimate, basis of 160 

Form M O 4 216 

Freight-rate quotations 191 
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other operat- 
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Housing projects Ssa 

Investment in, statement of ^ 
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Undisposed of, cost and location of 
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Lawsuits and claims S^rr^'. . 11 

Lawyers, employment of •. 206 

Names and salaries of, statement of 20& 

Litigation department 195 

M. 

Managing and operating vessels, agency agreement for 216 

Managing operators agreement 87 

Marine railways and dry docks financed 70 

>/Merchant marine, need of 27 

/Montgomery, K. H., statement of 3, 125 

N. 

Need of merchant marine 27 

O. 

Obligations unpaid July 15, 1921 120 

OflScers and employees, statement of niunber of 29 

Operating cost per ton 157, 186 

Operating vice presidents 14 

Operations, Division of 114 

Administrative expenses of, statement of 166 

Central purchasing department 122 

Chartering boats, various methods of : . . . 115 

Engines and boilers, salvage of 175 

Obligations unpaid July 15, 1921 120 

Operating expenses 119 

Proposed operating policy 117 

Ration, cost of 122 

Sailing routes 121 

Ship personnel 122 

Training schools 163^ 

Voyages — 

Accotmting for ." 124 

Method of 161 

Money due from 171 

Wage agreements 124 

P. 

Public accountants, employment of 1 26 

Contract for services of 129 

R. 

Ration, cost of 1 - 122 

Receipts and expenditures, 1921 14^ 

Receipts from operation of vessels by months, statement of 22D 
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Operation of 13 
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Wooden 20 

Sale of, statement of 21 

/ SmuU, J. Barstow, statement of 114 

Special assistants 19 

\/ Survey, board of 80 

T. 

/ Training schools 163 

V TweedaJe, Alonzo, statement of 3 
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Constructed and delivered for operation prior to November 11, 1918 213 

Operation of 13 
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Cost per ton for 1921 77 

Returned from chartered trips, condition of 109 

Voyages, accounting for, method of 161 

W. 

Wage agreements 124 ^ „ >. 
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